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STAR BRACE 


PART I 
WESTFIELD MOOR 


CHAPTER I 
THE SHEPHERD’S TRAGEDY 


SHOWER had just fallen on the village of West- 
field Moor. The air was sweet with the scent of 
drenched and decaying leaves, and a rainbow 

stretched from Coghurst to Guestling Thorn. 

A boy was hurrying along the village street, his fingers 
struggling to fasten his scanty shirt more securely over his 
breast, for the wind blew cold with approaching night. 
His bare legs and arms were brown ; his face was brown 
too, and was lighted by a pair of large, rather wild, dark 
eyes, which contrasted strangely with his hair, bleached 
nearly white by ten years’ wind and sun. 

He paused at the door of a cottage close to the Plough 
Inn, and with a peculiar expression of mingled defiance 
and fear, lifted the latch. At the same moment the door 
was flung open from within, and a strong brown hand 
dragged the lad into the room and gave him two blows on 
the cheek, which sent him reeling against the opposite wall. 

“‘ You ill-mannered little rogue! What do you mean by 
disobeying me, and loitering with the village oafs, when I 
told you to come straight home from your work ? ”’ 
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The child did not answer, but stared sulkily. 

“Are you dumb? Tell me, what numskulls were you 
fooling with ? ” 

“ Dick Start and Harry Willsher.” 

The sullen lips scarcely parted as they replied. 

“ Young scoundrel! I’ve a good mind to thrash you 
within an inch of your life.” 

The expression of the boy’s eyes did not change. 

‘« And to send you to bed supperless.”’ 

Still no blenching, though the child was faint with hunger. 

“« And to forbid you to ride with the hounds to-morrow.” 

The defiant face changed instantly. The eyes dilated, 
the cheeks paled, the lips parted, and something like a cry 
escaped them. 

“ No, no—father—you wudn’t be so cruel.” 

His emotion seemed to touch the father, for he answered 
more gently : 

“There, there, Miles; I only said I ‘had a mind’ to 
forbid your pleasuring. But if you’re sorry for your 
disobedience, I won’t punish you.” 

“Why mayn’t I play wud Dick and Harry ? ” 

“*Wud’! Can’t you say ‘with’ ?—You’ve already 
picked up their cursed Sussex. Haven’t I told you a 
hundred times that you’re a gentleman, and mustn’t 
loiter with fools and yokels ? ” 

“But, father, gentlemen wear fine clothes and ride 
fine horses out a-hunting. Squire Straightway’s a gentle- 
man——”’ 

“And so are you. Can’t you understand that it’s blood, 
not money, which makes a gentleman? The Starbraces 
have the best blood in the kingdom. What a fool you are, 
Miles ! ”’ 

The conversation was again becoming strained, and it 
was as well that a sudden odour of burnt porridge put an 
end to it. With an oath, the elder Starbrace sprang to the 
fire, and snatched the pot from the chimney-hake. 

“ There’s the foul stuff burnt again—as if it wasn’t vile 
enough when decently cooked!” 
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Miles sniffed at the evil-smelling mess. ‘‘ Reckon you 
an’t much of a cook, are you, sir ? ”’ he said loftily. 

“ Keep a civil tongue in your head, or I’ll box your 
ears,’ growled his father, as he carefully scooped out the 
unburnt portions of the porridge into Miles’s porringer, 
reserving the black, almost uneatable remnant for his own. 
The child did not notice what had been done, but remarked 
casually that his supper tasted better than it smelt. 

“Come and sit on my knee, little lad,’ said Gerard 
Starbrace, half-way through the silent meal. Miles came 
slowly towards him. His was not a forgiving nature, and 
he still remembered the blows his father had dealt him half 
an hour ago. 

“T reckon I’m gitting too old to sit on your knee,” he 
said. 

“ Nonsense!’ and the child was forcibly lifted up and 
embraced. ‘‘ What are you so glum about? Because I 
struck you? Good heavens! What an unforgiving 
little heart it is!” 

He sighed, but Miles was not touched. His father’s 
habit of flogging him mercilessly one moment, and half 
stifling him with kisses the next, did not meet with his 
approval, 

Still, Gerard was hungry for the boy’s love, and would 
not rest till the little form had grown less rigid in his arms. 

“You'll have a splendid day for your hunting to- 
morrow,” he said craftily. 

“‘ Yes,”’ was the short answer; but the lad’s eyes had 
kindled. 

“TI wonder where they’ll run to ? ” 

“ They're going to draw Great Wood, I’ve heard tell.” 

“Then perhaps you'll be passing this way. I should 
like to see you go by.” 

“‘T’ll wave my hand to you, father, if we do.’”’ Miles’s 
ill-humour had vanished. ‘Oh, I’ll have to be up just- 
about early to-morrow! It’ll take me two hours to walk 
to Ringlets, and then Mrs. Crouch is going to give me my 
‘breakfast, and I’m to ride wud Jesse and John to Stars 
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Green. I’m to have the brown colt—he’ll go lik lightning 
—and, oh, father! d’you think as Miss Theodora Straight- 
way ull be there ? ” 

“T expect she will. She goes to all the meets.”’ 

“‘ T wonder wot sort of horse she'll ride ? She’s so pretty. 
I wish I cud spik to her !—I wish I cud go to all the meets 
lik she does ! ” 

Gerard groaned impatiently. 

“You poor little beggar! When I was your age I rode 
with the hounds four days a week.” 

“Did you, then, father? Wot sort of horse did you 
ride? I wish you and me cud ride out together now. I’m 
unaccountable fond of riding, and I reckon you’d enjoy it 
too.” 

“Don’t say ‘I reckon’ and ‘ unaccountable’ in that 
hideous Sussex way. You talk no better than a yokel’s 
brat.” 

“ All the lads spik lik that up at the farm. Why, old 
Tracey——” 

“Qld Tracey! Confound you, Miles! You aren’t going 
to take your language from that oafish brute, who, if it 
weren’t for our cursed luck, would be cringing and grovelling 
to your valet. I can never make you understand your 
position ; you’re such a fool! There, there, go to bed ”— 
and he pushed the child off his knee. 

Miles stalked with dignity into the next room, which 
was the only other apartment the cottage boasted, while 
his father clasped his hands between his knees and stared 
glumly into the fire. 

He was a handsome man, not much over thirty, yet with 
a sorrow-stamped face. He had his son’s brown skin and 
eyes, but the expression of the latter was totally different 
from that which lurked in the boy’s. Miles’s eyes had a 
peculiar, almost gipsy-like stare, and could flash revenge- 
fully as well as angrily; Gerard’s were honest English 
eyes, from which looked a heart, wayward perhaps, but 
none the less tender and faithful. Like his son, he was 
coarsely clad, but he had about him an air of refinement 
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Miles totally lacked, a refinement that contrasted strangely 
with the miserable room—dirty, untidy, and ill-ventilated 
—in which he sat. 

The moonlight came to mingle with the firelight on the 
floor, and a sad little wind swept moaning up the street, 
and rattled the cottage windows, as if a spirit prayed for 
shelter from the cold. The bedroom door opened noise- 
lessly, and Miles, half-undressed, pattered across the flags 
to his father’s chair. The child, however sullen and mutin- 
ous he might be during the day, would never go to bed 
unforgiven ; he stole a warm, bare arm round Gerard’s 
neck and leaned his cheek against his shoulder. 

“ Good night,’’ he said sleepily. 

The father took the little half-naked figure in his arms. 

“ Poor lad, you're tired.” 

“I’m nearly asleep, but not quite, I reckon——’ 

The white head had fallen back, Miles’s eyes were shut, 
and his breath came regularly and heavily. With a sigh 
Gerard carried him into the next room, finished undressing 
him, and put him to bed. 

An hour later Miles woke—he worked too hard during 
the day to be able to sleep peacefully at night—and heard 
a deep groan come from the kitchen. It was an accustomed 
sound ; nevertheless he shivered, and drew the bedclothes 
over his head. 

Gerard seldom went to rest before midnight, though he 
was forced to rise each day at five. At night he would be 
visited by thoughts which forbade sleep, which drove 
him back sighing into the past, or dragged him forward 
shuddering into the future. It was of the past he was 
thinking when his moan made little Miles cower in his bed. 
Twelve years ago |—he seemed to hear the laughter of his 
fellow undergraduates in the Cambridge streets, to see the 
turrets of beautiful King’s outlined against the evening 
sky. Then came the vision of a woman’s face, the sound 
of a woman’s laugh, and King’s College and Cambridge 
faded, and misery, loneliness, and squalor rushed upon 
him, 
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Gerard Starbrace’s father used to ride to hounds four 
days a week, and often took his son with him. The 
descendant of a long line of county baronets was once 
much sought after in the neighbourhood of Souledge, the 
Kentish manor where he was bred. Gerard received his 
education at Shrewsbury and at Cambridge. He was never 
remarkable either for his talents or his application, and at 
both places time was frittered away and bad opinions were 
earned. 

Before he had been a year at Cambridge he fell in love 
with Meta Ballard, a chambermaid at an inn much fre- 
quented by the undergraduates. Meta had many lovers 
among the customers, but she obviously preferred Star- 
brace to them all, perhaps because he was the only one 
who had offered her marriage. She was a pretty, vain girl, 
slim and helpless, of the kind that appeals to stalwart 
young fellows in their early twenties. She had the sense 
to refuse Gerard at first, but he was so persistent, so heart- 
broken, so sure of his father’s ultimate forgiveness and 
liberality, that at last she gave in to his entreaties, partly 
for his own sake, partly for his birth and his money. They 
were married in the spring of 1724, and fled to London, 
where Gerard concocted an appealing—and vilely spelt— 
letter, warranted to melt his father’s heart. But the pride 
of the stern old baronet was wounded to its core, and he 
coldly answered his son that he need no longer look to his 
father for either interest or affection, or, which was far 
more important in Meta’s eyes, for his yearly allowance of 
two hundred pounds. Gerard knew the traditions of his 
house, and, in spite of his assurances before his marriage, 
was not surprised at this rebuff. But Meta took it bitterly 
to heart. A Cambridge friend, who was editor of a fashion- 
able magazine, undertook to give the young man hack- 
work, which provided him and his wife with an income 
sufficient for the most pressing of their bodily needs. 

But poor Gerard was a dunce, and could seldom write 
a grammatical sentence ; he was, moreover, quite incapable 
of satire, the chief stock-in-trade of the Augustan journalist. 
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Conjugal squabbles and semi-starvation by no means 
developed his powers, and though his friend out of good- 
nature tolerated his inefficiency as long as possible, when 
the finances of the Review began to cause anxiety, rightly 
or wrongly he put the blame on Gerard’s shoulders, and 
stopped his work and his pay. 

Then, owing to Meta’s reproaches and entreaties, another 
appeal was made to Sir John Starbrace. Like the first, it 
was fruitless. Gerard had sown the wind and must reap 
the whirlwind uncomplaining. The young fellow did not 
rebel at this decree ; he had expected it. He knew that, 
though his father was not cruel, he had never deeply loved 
his reckless, undutiful son ; moreover, he was unyielding 
and stern, and would not move a finger to alleviate a 
punishment he thought well deserved. 

So want faced Gerard and Meta, and the girl over- 
whelmed her husband with bitter reproaches. She was 
about to become a mother, and how could she bear the 
pangs of childbirth for a babe whose only lot would be to 
toil and suffer ? She begged Gerard to approach his father 
once again, but humiliation had roused in him a pride 
which his easy, thoughtless nature had not known before ; 
he refused, and they buried the poor corpse of their dead 
love with revilings and tears. 

About this time the Review which for the first four 
months of their married life had provided the Starbraces 
with bread, came to an end. In spite of Gerard’s removal 
from the staff, the public still refused to read cheap 
lampoons on authors who had won enough success to make 
themselves unpopular in Grub Street, and feeble imitations 
of Addison and Steele, which debased their refinement 
into dullness, and their sentiment into sentimentality. 
So the editor, impoverished in purse and spirit, was forced 
to look round him for new enterprises. He had learned 
the special lesson of his failure, and embarked on a venture 
which demanded less intellectual capital; to which, 
moreover—being a yeoman’s son—he brought a fair 
amount of experience. He borrowed money from the 
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more credulous of his friends, and bought a small farm 
in Sussex. 

Farming was in those days a profitable business, and 
Heriot of King’s started the management of Lankhurst, 
near Westfield Moor, with the highest hopes. He was, 
moreover, a good-natured fellow, and as he felt that he had 
treated poor Starbrace rather scurvily, and concluded that 
a boyhood spent in the country would have given Gerard 
a better knowledge of agriculture than he had of lampoon- 
ing, he offered him a share in the new enterprise. The 
young man, though he doubted its success, agreed readily 
enough, for he had tasted but one scanty meal a day during 
the last week. 

So the Starbraces removed to Sussex, and there little 
Miles came wailing into a world where nobody, not even 
his father and mother, wanted him. ‘“ If he knows what’s 
good for him he’ll die of croup or convulsions before he’s 
a year old,” said Gerard to the village midwife, and Meta 
soaked with tears the pillow where Miles’s head lay beside 
hers, and screamed herself into hysterics when her husband 
told her that he could not afford to have the child put out 
to nurse, and that she must nurse him herself. 

Lankhurst Farm proved as unsuccessful as the Review. 
Crops were ruined by blight and rain, cattle died, small- 
pox broke out among the sheep, and at the end of the first 
year Heriot of King’s took himself off to America, leaving 
his partner to face the creditors. 

The latter were fortunately no more exacting in regard 
to the payment of their loans than they had been per- 
spicacious in making them. They contented themselves 
with the uttermost farthing that could be wrung from poor 
Starbrace, and forewent the doubtful satisfaction of seeing 
him pine in a debtor’s ward on account of the small sum 
still owing. They had liked Heriot of King’s, and would 
not be hard on his scapegoat. But Gerard was once more 
penniless, with no means of earning a livelihood except by 
farm work, for which, disastrous as his experience with 
Heriot had been, he was better fitted than for more 
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intellectual labour. The new owner of Lankhurst offered 
him the place of shepherd, and the young man, after much 
thought and many angry scenes with Meta, accepted the 
miserable lot, with a salary of four shillings a week, and the 
use, rent-free, of a two-roomed cottage in Westfield Moor. 
He was too hopeless and depressed to look for anything 
higher ; his Cambridge friends had passed out of his life, 
and his ambitions had sunk to the wish that he and his 
wife and babe might have enough food to keep them alive. 
In vain Meta raised her old cry, “‘ Write to your father.” 
He refused stubbornly and despairingly, and when she 
screamed and stamped, and vowed she would leave him, 
he made no answer, but sat with his arms folded, his chin 
sunk deep in his breast, the picture of sullenness and 
apathy. 

Then followed two years of lying down in sorrow and 
rising in despair. Gerard and Meta led what the villagers 
called a ‘‘ cat and dog life.” Meta would certainly have 
run away if she had had any friends to go to, and Gerard 
would certainly have deserted her were it not for a blunder- 
ing sense of chivalry and for a strange unaccountable pity 
which would visit his heart when he saw her asleep. Miles 
crawled about the cottage, an unloved, unwashed little 
imp of mischief, his face always smeared with either 
treacle or tears. Gerard seldom took any notice of him ; 
Meta slapped him occasionally, but generally left him to 
his own devices. 

One day the girl-wife fell ill. At first her husband 
thought her merely hysterical, but after a while he saw 
that she was really sick and in pain, and sent for a doctor. 
The leech pronounced her complaint incurable—it had been 
latent in her some time, and was now far advanced. Death 
would soon dry the tearful eyes and silence the fretful 
tongue. The disease was very painful, and all day long, 
while her husband was at work, the poor child would lie 
crying in her bed. One night Gerard came home and heard 
no longer the accustomed sounds of anguish from the 
sleeping-room. At first he trod softly, thinking her asleep, 
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but when he went in and stopped over the little rigid form, 
he knew that she was dead. 

He was stunned by the blow, but he did not fall a-weeping 
and a-vowing that he loved the girl for whom, during her 
life, he had shown so little affection. He had not loved her 
when alive, and he did not love her now she was dead. The 
tears he shed at her grave were rather for his own dead self, 
for the merry young Squire of Souledge Manor, and the 
light-hearted undergraduate of King’s. Nevertheless he 
was sorry for the child, and wished he had treated her 
better. 

Gerard Starbrace walked gloomily back from Westfield 
churchyard. The sunshine fell on his cottage door, and 
on the step sat a dirty atom playing with some fir-cones. 
The child had been alone all day, and was beginning to 
weary of his solitude. He staggered up, and toddled 
towards his father with outstretched arms. Then some- 
thing snapped in Gerard’s breast; he lifted up Miles, 
kissed his cheek, and smoothed his dirty pinafore. He 
took him for a ramble in the lanes, to where the Brede 
River moans by Doleham Farm ; he gathered him a posy 
of meadowsweet and loosestrife, carried him home, washed 
him far more tenderly than his mother had ever done, and 
laid him to sleep on Meta’s side of the bed. 

From that day there was a change in Gerard’s life, for 
a child had crept into it with clinging hands and stammering 
voice. He was still proud, still hot-tempered, still unhappy, 
but once more he had an interest on earth, some one to 
work for, some one to love. 

As the years went by, the new joy became a source of 
new sorrow. Gerard had inured himself to degradation, 
but he could not bear to see his child suffer it. Once more 
he began to long for the old life of ease and refinement, for 
courtesy, comfort, and position. It was intolerable for him 
to see Miles growing up a village boor, with a broad Sussex 
accent, a delight in low pleasures, and a stolid acceptance 
of what was vile and degrading. He starved himself that 
the child might be taught to read and write at the Dame’s 
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school ; he beat him if he associated out of working hours 
with the lads of Westfield Moor. But it was all useless ; 
Miles was more of a Ballard than a Starbrace, liked his 
rough life well enough, and found the village boys good 
comrades. When he was eight years old, hard necessity 
forced his father to put him to work on Lankhurst Farm, 
though by so doing he knew that he increased a hundred- 
fold the influence of brutality and ignorance on the child’s 
life. 

More than once during this period of revolt and appre- 
hension Gerard had thought of writing to his father. But 
his pride had been made only more desperate by degrada- 
tion, and he shrank from the cold refusal he felt sure his 
petition would bring. He had not heard of Sir John Star- 
brace since the baronet had so sternly answered his last 
letter. He often wondered if his father knew of his plight— 
there were barely sixty miles between Souledge and West- 
field, but the latter was far from the main coach-roads, 
and held little communication with villages beyond a 
twelve-mile radius. So the months went by, and Gerard 
nursed but two passions—love and pride. 


The night was dark ; the moon had set behind Platnix, 
and the stars were dim with high-riding mists. West- 
field Church clock struck twelve ; Gerard started up with a 
shiver and dragged himself off to sleep. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEET AT STARS GREEN 


HE sky was still dark when Miles Starbrace woke 

and, remembering that he was to go to the meet 

at Stars Green instead of to work at Lankhurst 
Farm, sprang out of bed with a gasp of happiness. The 
violence of his joy roused Gerard from blissful dreams of 
a wine-party at King’s, and elicited from him a surly 
question as to the time. 

“Tt’s four o’clock, so you can sleep for another hour, 
father,’’ said Miles, affably. 

Gerard usually found it impossible to go to sleep again 
when once roused; but he turned on his side, drew the 
bedclothes over his head, and lay still, listening to Miles 
as he searched for his garments in the corners where he had 
thrown them the night before—a search which, owing to 
the darkness, was accompanied by much upsetting of 
furniture and scuttling of rats. 

Though Gerard spared neither pains nor whipcord in 
teaching Miles that he was gently born, he was far too 
unpractical to enforce his lessons by introducing any 
refinement into the boy’s home-life. Besides, his hours of 
liberty were so few, and his exhaustion after a day’s labour 
was so great, that he had neither the will not the strength 
to set his house in order. He was too poor to pay any of 
the village women to do the work, so his lectures to his 
son on the behaviour and speech of a gentleman were 
delivered in surroundings which compared ill with those 
of the lads he was bidden to avoid. The twilight of dawn, 
stealing into the room where Miles was busy hunting for 
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his shoes, showed clearly the cobwebs among the rafters, 
the unswept floor, undusted furniture, and tumbled bed- 
clothes. 

Miles at last found his shoes, slipped them on; deliber- 
se whether he should wash, decided that it was too 
cold. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, climbing on to his father’s bed, 
and laying his rough head beside Gerard’s on the pillow, 
“I wish you cud come too,’”’ he whispered. For some 
reason he could not explain, he pitied his father that 
morning. 

“ Don’t fret about me, lad. Perhaps I’ll see you ride by.” 

“And maybe you'll see Miss Theodora Straightway. 
You'd lik to see her, wudn’t you? She’s a hemmed pretty 
liddle girl.” 

“Child! child! Not ‘hemmed.’ Can’t you say 
‘damned,’ like a gentleman ? ” 

Fortunately, Miles was too happy to take offence at 
‘this admonition. He merely glanced disapprovingly at 
his father, then, moved by a rare impulse, kissed him. The 
next moment he slid off the bed, clapped his hands, and 
ran out laughing into the dusk. 

The twilight crept up the lane, the last faint stars were 
dying in the west. Miles shivered, for the November day 
was cold at its birth ; he quickened his pace to a run, and 
ran singing past the farmhouses of Sharnden and Hornden 
to the village inn. At the top of the hill he paused, and 
laughed defiantly at old Lankhurst, perched with its black 
oasts above Cockmartin Wood, then ran on again, still 
with his song. 

For weeks he had been breathlessly dreaming of the 
day when Squire Oxenbridge’s hounds were to meet for 
the first time that season at Stars Green. He had beseeched 
and coaxed his father into allowing him to accept the 
invitation of the farmer of Ringlets, near Battle, who had 
asked him to ride with his sons to the meet. Gerard’s 
exaggerated pride, born of suffering and humiliation, had 
at first refused the child’s request—Miles was not to go 
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junketing with the village oafs, his father had told him so 
and would keep his word. But few could resist the dumb 
appeal of Miles’s eyes day after day, could endure night 
after night to hear him cry himself to sleep: so his heart’s 
desire was granted him, a holiday was wrung from Tracey 
of Lankhurst, and Miles abandoned himself to an ecstasy 
of unclouded happiness. 

It was a long and uphill way from Westfield to Ringlets 
Farm, and as Miles had left home without food or drink, 
he soon began to drag his legs wearily. But the wind blew 
cold, and he was forced to walk fast or he would have been 
frozen. The east was yellow as a field of rye, and the red 
sun rose slowly behind Fairlight woods. The sheep were 
beginning to wake in the fields and nibble their breakfast 
of frosty grass. Now and then Miles stopped, in spite of 
the cold, to stroke the nose of some horse that was showing 
his peaceful face above the hedgerow. Miles loved horses, 
and would moil contentedly all day at Lankhurst if he had 
won permission to take the colts to water in the evening. 
He had taught himself to ride, and Tracey’s drover admitted 
that the child had an extraordinary knowledge of stable 
matters—“ He can do justabout anything wud a nag, save 
shoe un, surelye ! ” 

At last the seven miles between Westfield and Battle 
had been tramped by two very sore little feet, and Ringlets 
Farm stood silhouetted against a sky still pink with dawn. 
In the doorway was Mrs. Crouch, fat, red-faced, and 
motherly. 

“ Surelye! Ye’re tired, child—and cold, too,” she added, 
taking the blue hand, ‘“‘ Come in and warm yerself at the 
fire. Yer’ve had an unaccountable long tramp this 
mornun.” 

She led Miles over the sanded flags of the kitchen to 
the fireplace, where a noble fire of logs from Penhurst 
Wood roared up the chimney. The room was full of 
yeomen and their sons, eagerly discussing the prospects 
of the day. Some of them nodded to Miles, others asked 
who he was, and were answered, ‘“‘ Tracey’s shepherd’s 
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son.”” Then would come a shrug and a frown, for though 
Gerard Starbrace was believed to have “ seen better days,” 
his pride and aloofness were deeply resented by his neigh- 
bours. 

‘Nobody, however, bore any ill-will against little Miles, 
and when Mrs. Crouch spread the rumour that this was his 
first day’s hunting, and the only holiday he had had since 
he started work at Lankhurst, more than one honest heart 
was moved to make the memory of it even brighter. 
Reuben Comfort from Handcocks cut him a switch off the 

willow by the door, Seymour Apps from Brede gave him 
a penny, and Harry Sturt from Spilsted an apple. Break- 
fast was soon ready, and Miles was installed on a bench 
between John and Jesse Crouch, opposite a plate of beef 
—the first he had tasted—and a little mug of swipes. 

Conversation did not flag over the beef and ale, and 
Miles listened open-mouthed to what was to him the 
discourse of heroes. He shuddered when Seymour Apps 
described with many gesticulations how he had once been 
caught up, like Absalom, in an oak, when hunting in 
Eighteen-Pound-a-year Wood. His eyes flashed when 
Harry Sturt told of a three hours’ run, from Worge to 
Rushlake Green, and when Enoch Cruttenden, the tall 
pale lad from Odiam Farm on the Kentish border, gave the 
story of his fight with the mad hound down on the Kentish 
marshes. 

He was so engrossed in the conversation at the upper 
end of the table, that he noticed little of what was being 
said below the jug of bryony, bracken, and tinted bramble 
sprays, with which Mrs. Crouch had marked the middle 
of the board. But suddenly he caught the words—“ Miss 
Theodora Straightway ’’—and immediately he was all 
attention. However, no further allusion was made to that 
absorbing subject, and Miles’s voice, shrill with disappoint- 
ment, broke in upon the next silence—‘‘ Wot dud you say 
*bout Miss Theodora, please, Mr. Comfort ? ” 

“ Art Theo’s sweetheart, surelye?”’ asked the young 


man, «laughing. 
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“ You shudn’t call her ‘ Theo.’ It ain’t becoming in 
one of your position.” 

“ You ill-bred brat! Ill teach you your plaace wud my 
hunting-whip,” and Reuben Comfort sprang up, half- 
amused, half-angry. But the child’s rebuke, coming with 
such gravity from the ill-clad, unwashed little figure, bare- 
armed, bare-legged, and all but bare-shouldered, threw the 
whole company into fits of laughter, in the midst of which, 
breakfast being over, Jesse Crouch carried off the offended 
and indignant Miles to the stables, to see his mount. 

The brown colt was not a handsome animal. His legs 
were abnormally long and his head was abnormally small, 
and while his legs and chest had recently been clipped, his 
back and head were covered with shaggy brown hair. Yet 
there was a glow of youth and devilment in his eye, and 
when the frosty wind lifted his mane, he whinnied, threw 
up his hind legs, and frisked like a giddy lamb to the porch, 
where the other horses were waiting with their riders. 

Just as they were about to start Mrs. Crouch put two 
pieces of white bread and a gilt cake of gingerbread into 
Miles’s hand. “That'll do fur yer dinner, liddle man. 
Yer’ll soon be unaccountable hungry—and mind yer, 
déan’t yer go breaking yer neck, fur that ud break yer 
faather’s heart too, I reckon.” 

Her words brought poignantly before Miles the vision 
of his father’s face—his poor father who could not ride 
to hounds, but had to work hard on Lankhurst Farm. 
His eyes lost their gipsy look in thoughtfulness. Then he 
braced himself for sacrifice. 

“ Mrs. Crouch, may I take the gingerbread back home to 
my father ? ” 

“Bless yer liddle heart! Yer can do wot yer lik wud 
it now it’s yer own, but I reckon as how yer faather déan’t 
care fur goodies.”’ 

Such a suggestion made the boy smile—had he not seen 
his father buy and eat sugar-plums whenever he had a 
penny to spare ? 

The brown colt at this moment threw up his hind legs, 
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nearly tossing Miles over his head, and started off at a trot, 

in spite of the furious tugging of two brown hands at the 
reins. The yeomen chirruped to their horses, and soon the 
party were waving their hats at the bottom of the farm- 
lane. 

Stars Green was a strip of grass at the meeting of three 
roads, where stood a gaunt gabledfarm. When the Crouches 
and their friends came in sight of it the turf was dotted with 
men and horses, here and there a scarlet coat—it would be 
a new and precious experience for Miles to mingle with those 
brave scarlet coats, which he had seen so often flying past 
him when he bent over his spade or followed the cattle at 
Lankhurst. But the boy’s eyes soon began to gleam with 
disappointment as they roved through the crowd, and at 
last he whispered to Jesse Crouch : 

“Miss Theodora an’t here—do—do you think as she’ll 
be coming ? ” 

“Ye’re unaccountable fond o’ Miss Straightway,” 
grinned good-natured, pale-faced Jesse, ‘‘ and I reckon as 
how yer an’t never had a wurd wud her, neither.” 

““T have, surelye! She once asked me the time of day 
when I wur working in Hole turnip-field. But tell us, 
Jesse, do you think she’ll come ? ” 

“Déan’t yer fear, liddl’un. She'll be here in a minnut, 
T’ll swear. I’ve never known her miss a day’s huntin’ 
since her father fust brought her to Stars Green three 
years ago. Now, stay where yer are lik a good lad, while 
I go and greet Tom Gasson, yonder,” and Jesse ambled off, 
leaving Miles anxiously scrutinizing each new arrival. 

The Oxenbridge hounds were by no means a fashionable 
pack. The manors and places of the neighbourhood were 
few and the farms many ; hence there was only a scanty 
number of Squires and their ladies at Stars Green, but a 
goodly swarm of yeomen and small farmers, some on 
horseback and some afoot. Miles stared chiefly at the 
“ gentry,” who had herded together near the gate of Stars 
Green Farm. Suddenly, regardless of Crouch’s admonition, 
he urged his colt forward till his brown bare leg rubbed 
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against Squire Oxenbridge’s riding-boot. The Squire’s 
mount shied away from the colt ; the Squire turned wrath- 
fully, and Parson Grey of Ashburnham sharply reminded 
little Starbrace of his duty to his betters. But Miles had 
seen what he wanted, and was satisfied. 

He had seen a tall, sallow gentleman on a gray, and behind 
him a girl—a child—on a black cob. What became of the 
gray he did not care, but he never took his eyes off the black 
cob. The cob’s rider bowed with childlike primness to the 
Squires, who raised their hats to her, but she was too shy 
to do more than exchange greetings. She reined up her 
horse at a little distance from the group which surrounded 
her father, and sat motionless, her chin slightly tilted, her 
eyes big with thought. 

She had a noble figure for so young a child—she could 
not have been more than fourteen—her head was well 
poised, and she carried herself proudly. Her features were 
regular and high-bred ; firm lips contrasted with dreamy 
eyes. The cheeks were quite colourless, the brows were 
black as ebony, and swept upward towards the temples, 
giving a peculiar caste to the face. Her hair was so dark 
that it seemed to merge into her black velvet hat. 

Miles gazed at her rapturously. It was almost a year 
since he had begun to dream of her. A year ago, when he 
was weeding turnips in a field by the Hastings road, a 
girl’s voice had called to him over the hedge, and asked him 
the time. He had lifted his little face—hot and tear- 
stained, for Sam Tracey had just given him a flogging— 
and had seen Miss Theodora, dressed in her green habit, 
with a scarlet spray of bramble in her hand. He had not 
been able to tell her what time it was, but he had had the 
satisfaction of saying he was “ unaccountable sorry,”’ and 
had gone back to his work flushed and thrilled by the 
remembrance of her courtesy. 

He had seen her many a time since then, sometimes on 
horseback, sometimes on foot. ‘Her father had leased 
Cockmartin Manor, a ramshackle place on the Hastings 
road. It soon became known that Squire Straightway was 
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a poet, and as such he received deep reverence, though no 
one in Westfield ever had the hardihood to dip into the 
torrent of heroic couplets that flowed from his pen. It was 
said that Parson Goldsmith had a copy: of his Rustic 
Pleasures, but it was not generally believed that he had 
read it. In London his verse had a tolerable sale—it was 
smooth, flowing, unimpreachable in sentiment, slightly 
didactic, and perfectly uninspired. Of Mrs. Straightway 
little was known, except that she was an invalid, and lived 
at Tunbridge Wells. Thither her husband occasionally 
rode in a hurry, but rumour had it that his visits were not 
so much on account of his lady’s health as on account of 
the numerous flirtations she was wont to indulge in when 
free of the Squire’s restraint. 

“Now yer hemmed liddle rascal! I’ve found yer at 
last, and I’ve a mind to give yer a justabout good strappin’, 
surelye!’’ Jesse Crouch’s voice broke in upon Miles’s 
day-dreams and dispelled them rudely. 

“Dudn’t I tell yer to bide where I’d left yer? ”’ con- 
tinued Jesse, “and here yer go traipsin’ about among the 
gentry. Yer needs a taste 0’ my whip fur an evil liddle 
vagabone | ” 

Threats of personal chastisement never failed to reduce 
Miles to a state of disapproving sulks. He turned his back 
on Jesse, and would no doubt have answered his next 
remark with unmitigated rudeness had not the cry of 
“Hounds, please ! ’’ diverted his thoughts. 

Bay, dun, roan, and chestnut jostled one another 
against the hedge as the hounds, with their bodyguard of 
pink coats, trotted by, the terrier-boy striding in their rear. 
The next moment Miles had swung the brown colt into the 
stream of gallant horses that cantered down Marley Lane. 

He kept close to Jesse Crouch, awed into obedience by 
the solemnity of the occasion. He had lost sight of Miss 
Theodora, though now and then he caught a glimpse of 
her father’s long scarlet back between Squire Oxenbridge 
and Squire Hollebone. The road was soon left for a field, 
where the trees of Great Wood cast their shadows, and the 
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hounds poured into an undergrowth of ash and hazel. It 
was some time before a fox was started, and Miles sat 
quivering in the deepening glow of the day, while the air 
rang with the crack of whips and cries of “‘ Hoic in there ! 
Hoic in there—Gently, Rattle !—Have at him, Welcome ! 
Hoic in there!” Miles soon knew most of the hounds’ 
names—Welcome, Guilty, Truelover, and Lilac were after- 
wards as the names of the heroes in the Iliad, to be uttered 
with bated breath. 

Suddenly the frosty wind blew a cloud of leaves, brown 
and red, into Miles’s face, and then echoed with the crying 
of the hounds, and the huntsman’s “tally ho!” Even 
Jesse’s staid mount grew mettlesome, and the colt sprang - 
forward with ears laid back and nostrils distended. 

“Wait fur me, Miles, yer liddle vagabone!”’ shrieked 
Jesse, but Miles had forgotten everything except that he 
and another living creature, young and spirited as himself, 
were out together on a windy morning. 

Away he went, careering down to the bottom of Widow’s 
Hatch, and up the other side, the colt’s back almost 
perpendicular. The wind rang with the merriest hunting 
music—the thud of hoofs on the soft ground where the frost 
was melting off the grass, the hard breathing of men whose 
cheeks were flushed with exercise and the lust of life, the 
shouts of young men and those whose hearts were young. 
The fox took a sporting line through the hopfields of 
Neatenden, and across Pokehole fallows to Burnt Chimney, 
where the brown leaves were drifting and the sheep frantic 
with fear. 

Miles had never tasted such joy; it intoxicated him, 
made him reel on the brown colt’s back. Trees, hedges, 
hursts, hatches flew past him in a whirlwind of red, dancing 
leaves. The spirit of autumn, of youth, and of Pan was 
in the air, making it heady as new wine. 

Away screamed the hunt across a furze-yellow common, 
the wind singing in Miles’s ears, the colt making great 
bounds under him. The commonland came to an end, 
and Brownlegs rushed at the hedge which divided it from 
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the next field. He held his head low, and Miles thought 
he would refuse to jump; but the next moment he had 
tucked up his legs, had cleared the brambles by a foot or 
so, and galloped on, tearing up great grass-grown clods. 

It was a new experience for Miles to gallop over field 
and fallow without the certainty that he would soon be 
ordered to dismount and take a thrashing for wearing out 
his master’s horses. He was quickly overtaking and 
passing the rest of the field. He raced by Squire Hollebone, 
nearly rode down Parson Grey, and was sworn at by Squire 
Lunges of Udimore. The fox made for Brasses Wood, 
but suddenly turned towards Loneham, and the hounds 
screamed him nearly as far as the timbered walls of old 
Fryman’s Farm, where he doubled, and headed them for 
Westfield. The hunt tore up the clods in the meadow 
next to that where Gerard Starbrace was shepherding his 
ewes ; but Miles did not notice his father, he had forgotten 
him, he had forgotten everything except the bounding 
colt and the crying hounds. 

But the next moment he passed with a quickening of 
his breath from the world of dogs and horses to the world 
of men; for at the end of Downoak field he overtook 
Theodora Straightway. Her hair was rumpled and her hat 
bewitchingly awry, while the tint of the November leaves 
had crept into her cheeks. They were both close to the 
hedge, which was too high for a jump, except where a 
couple of rails defended a good-sized gap against straying 
sheep. Miss Theodora was cantering her horse at the 
rails, and Miles reined in the colt so that he might see her 
take them. But he had reckoned without Brownlegs ; 
that animal had no intention of hanging back till a 
deliberate and rather fence-shy cob had takemhisleap. He 
tossed his head as if to show how little he cared for Miles’s 
_ restraining tugs, bounded towards the rails, and jumped 
them at the same moment as the black cob. 

For an instant Miles’s leg pressed against Miss Theo- 
dora’s girths. He wrenched at the reins with all his might, 
the colt gave a lurch, and Miles was flung high into the 
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air, falling with a splash and a crackle of twigs into the 
ditch. At first he lay dazed, but soon recovered himself, 
and scrambled out, unhurt except for scratches. The 
brown colt and the black cob were careering, mad with 
fright, across the field, and the next instant disappeared 
over the hedge together. 

“ Brownlegs ! Brownlegs!’”’ cried Miles despairingly. 

There was no one at hand to pursue the runaway. The 
riders whom he had outdistanced had taken a short cut 
by Lankhurst, and the fields stretched lonely, not a man 
or a horse in sight. So Miles’s day’s sport was over before 
the sun had begun to slide down the sky ; he was bidden 
before noon to say the Vespers of this much dreamed-of 
Holy day. He stood alone among the spurge, wringing 
his little brown hands. 

Suddenly he heard a shout from the next meadow. He 
strained his ears; it came again 

“Little boy! I’ve caught your horse.” 

Miles darted across the field, scrambled through the 
hedge, and stumbled breathless to the stirrup of Miss 
Theodora, who held Brownlegs by the snaffle-ring. 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am!”’ he panted, flushing as she 
smiled ; then he obeyed the impulse to throw his arms 
round the colt’s neck and kiss the white blaze on his fore- 
head. 

“JT hope you aren’t much hurt,” said Theodora with 
concern, gazing at a smear of blood on Miles’s brown 
wrist. 

“ Oh, no, ma’am, thank you, ma’am.” 

“Then don’t you think we’d better ride on? We 
might lose the hounds.” For the boy stood idly clutching 
the colt’s rein and staring up into her face, with a peculiar 
gipsy-like stare that she found quite disconcerting. 

Miles scrambled into'the saddle, and away they cantered 
side by side towards “Downoak Farm. But when they 
looked into the valley from the farm drive, not a scarlet 
coat was to be seen, not a hound was to be heard. Miles 
coloured with disappointment. 
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“We've lost ’em!” he cried, then turned suddenly to 
Theodora. 

“And it wur all my fault—I’ve spoilt your sport—I’m 
unaccountable sorry.” 

The tears, which his own disappointment had not called 
forth, rose in his eyes at the thought of hers. She saw 
them, and hastened to reassure him. 

“Don’t fret; we’re sure to overtake them. We can 
ask at the farm which way they went.” 

The information given by farmer Staggs of Downoak 
was not very coherent, owing to his surprise at seeing 
little Starbrace riding with Miss Straightway. But Miles 
gathered from him that the hunt had gone off in the direction 
of Crowham, so he and Theodora turned their horses’ 
heads to the north. 

Miles Starbrace would willingly have forgone even more 
than he had lost for such a consummation of felicity. 
Every wish of his heart was realized in this canter at 
Theodora’s side. Now and then he stole a glance at her 
profile, and his heart bounded with delight and reverence. 

It was characteristic of Theodora Straightway that, 
though shy and silent with the gentlefolk of her acquaint- 
ance, she should be wonderfully cordial to a little farm-lad. 
The child took no interest in the affairs of the hall, the 
grange, and the parsonage, but had always hankered after 
knowledge of that unknown world she saw through cottage 
windows when she rode past them at night, and candles 
were lighted, and sometimes in the little stuffy rooms 
children were asleep, crowded together. Her interest 
sprang partly from a wish to help her poor brothers, but 
chiefly from a rather morbid unchildlike temperament, 
which loved to contemplate the patience and impatience 
of fellow men under conditions which would be to her 
unbearable. 

So she plied Miles with questions, always ,courteous, 
never merely curious, and the boy answered her eagerly, 
enchanted at her cordiality. He told her about his life 
with his father in the cottage at Westfield Moor, of his 
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early rising and hard work. To Theodora’s surprise he 
seemed happy enough ; he did not murmur at his coarse 
food, scanty clothing, or insufficient hours of sleep; all 
the details of an existence which would have been intoler- 
able to her were unquestioningly, even contentedly, 
received by him. 

Thus they rode together to Crowham, and on making 
further inquiries were told that there had been a kill out- 
side Forges Wood, that another fox had been started, and 
had run in the direction of Brede Eye. So they set out for 
Brede, and, strange to say, Miles still felt no disappoint- 
ment at not having overtaken the hounds. 

He wondered if he were dreaming. Surely this perfect 
pleasure, this glorious companionship, did not belong to 
waking hours. As for the girl, she was charmed by her 
unusual comrade, and when he had told her about himself, 
she told him of her own life, how she sometimes wrote 
poetry, though her poetry did not come to her smoothly 
and easily as it came to her father, but with anguish of 
heart and tears. She told him of her mother whom she 
so seldom saw, of her aunt with whom she often went to 
stay, who lived at Wildage Manor, near Stelling Minnis in 
Kent. 

“Stelling!” cried Miles. “‘ My father sometimes says 
that word in his sleep.” 

“Perhaps he was there once. Why, how strange! 
There’s a gentleman at Souledge Manor, quite close to 
Wildage, who has the same name as you.” 

“ Starbrace ? ” 

“Yes. I don’t know him, but my aunt does.” 

“T reckon he’s a relation of ours.” 

Theodora was silent. She found it hard to associate 
the stately Squire of Souledge Manor with this little bare- 
legged farm-boy. The next moment she reverted to the 
hunt : 

“T wonder when we shall overtake the hounds.” 

Miles shook his head. 


“My father will be wondering what’s become of me,” 
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continued Theodora—“ and oh, I’m so hungry. Aren’t 
you?” 

Miles had forgotten all about such mundane concerns 
as eating, but at Theodora’s words he whipped his little 
stock of provisions out of his pocket. 

“ Here, take this!’ he cried eagerly. “It’s good white 
bread ; Mrs. Crouch gave it to me at Ringlets Farm; and 
this is gingerbread—I’m sorry the cake is broken.” 

Theodora refused the gingerbread, she preferred plain 
food, and thought that the child’s eyes rested covetously 
on the gilt cake. She took-a piece of bread, and Miles 
thrust his treasure back into his pocket, remembering 
that he had meant to keep it for his father. 

They ate their meal in the shade of a clump of beeches, 
red and brown, their horses cropping the rank grass under 
the hedge. Miles insisted on sharing with his companion 
the apple Harry Sturt had given him, and the sun was 
hanging, a red rayless disc, over the western fields, when 
the last delicious morsel was eaten. 

“We ought to ask our way,” said Theodora, “it’s 
getting late, and I’m afraid we’ve missed the road to 
Brede Eye.” 

“Reckon we have, ma’am. I’m unaccountable sorry, 
but I’ve never bin in these parts—Tracey don’t let me go 
roaming.” 

They followed the lane towards the west, and a sudden 
turn brought them in sight of a house, and close to a 
paddock where a gentleman was feeding a colt with 
sugar. 

“Shall I ask un? ’’ said Miles with an approving stare. 

“Oh, no!” cried Theodora, ‘‘ we mustn’t speak to 
him.” 

“ec Why ? ” 

“ Don’t you know who he is?” 

Miles shook his head. 

“ That’s Michael Daunt, the wicked Squire of Sheep’s 
Castle.” 

“ Wot, Go-to-the-Devil-Mike ? ” 
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“Yes, that’s what the villagers call him. I know it’s 
he, because I sometimes see him out hunting. This house 
must be Sheep’s Castle, where he and his companions have 
their horrible drunken orgies.” 

“Oh, many’s the rare tale I’ve heard of un !—Folks say 
as how his mother was a hightobyman’s daughter. I shud 
justabout love to speak to un, ma’am.” 

“IT won’t have it!” cried Theodora, so sharply, that 
Miles turned in his saddle to gaze at her, and saw that her 
black brows had met in the fiercest frown. “‘ He’s a 
scoundrel. He once bowed to my father and me in Stone- 
stile Lane, and my father wouldn’t even take off his hat to 
him.” 

“ Job Clutch, our{drover, wur saying as he’s a good 
feller fur all he’s so wild.” 

“| don’t see how he can be a good fellow and a scoundrel 
too. My father has forbidden me to speak to him, and 
even if he’d not I should never open my lips to such a 
wretch. Let’s ride on, we’re sure to meet some one before 
long.”’ 

Miles was rather taken aback at her vehemence. The 
stories he so often heard at Lankhurst of Michael Daunt’s 
escapades rather appealed to him than otherwise. He rode 
silently beside Theodora till at length her head lost its 
defiant tilt and her lips their curves of scorn. 

It was some time before they met any one, and when at 
last a ploughboy came driving his team along the lane, he 
bewildered Miles and Theodora with a string of place- 
names they had never heard before, and was quite unable 
to show them their way. 

They left him, utterly confused, and pushed eastward 
through a tangle of lanes, occasionally questioning some 
drover or farm-lad, who only increased their mystification. 
They had given up all thought of the hunt ; their one aim 
was to reach Westfield before night. 

Miles was contented enough to wander thus with Theo- 
dora, but the girl was evidently alarmed and anxious, 
and for her sake he struggled to find the right road. Yet 
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each turning he took seemed to involve them in fresh 
difficulties, and suddenly Theodora cried : 

“The sun’s set! What will become of us ?—what will 
my father say ? ” 

“Don’t fret,” said Miles soothingly. ‘I reckon we'll 
soon be on the high road, and then we’ll have nothing to 
do but go straight forrard ; it’s these turnings wot queer 
me so.”” The next moment he leaned forward, and pointed 
with his switch into the dusk—“ I see a house yonder.” 

Theodora looked too, then drew back disappointed. 
“Why, it’s Sheep’s Castle.” 

“So it is!’ cried Miles, ‘‘ we must have come round in 
a ring, lik a hare does when the harriers are at her scut. 
It’s all my fault. I’m justabout hemmed sorry.” 

“You aren’t to blame,” said the girl sadly. ‘‘ But how 
shall we ever reach home ? ” 

“ll ask the way. I don’t care if it is Sheep’s Castle. 
No one ever told me not to speak to Squire Daunt.” 

““ But my father would be angry if he knew we had asked 
our way there.” 

Fatigue had reduced Theodora’s opposition to a matter 
of obedience, her own dislike being swallowed up in her 
anxiety to leave those uncanny star-washed lanes. 

“You needn’t come in. You can wait outside in the 
road. If we go further we’re justabout sure to lose our- 
selves, and it an’t likely as we'll meet any one at this time 
o’ night. Hark! I hear voices in the garden.” 

“ You’d better go in, and I'll wait here. I’d rather 
have a scolding from my father than wander about any 
more in these lanes—and you're tired too, poor little boy.” 

“‘T an’t,” said Miles, but a tremor in his voice belied his 
words. 

He trotted up the elm-shaded avenue, and soon came to 
the house, an old tile building, overgrown with virginian 
creeper. A gentleman stood with a lady on the lawn. 
He was tall and rather thin, and looked delicate though his 
face was well coloured. He was finely dressed, but Miles 
thought that he must have put on his clothes in a great 
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hurry, for nearly half his buttons were undone, one shoe- 
buckle was off, and his hair looked like Miles’s after he 
had been hunting for rats in the hay barn at Lankhurst. 

Miles dismounted, and went timidly up to him, leading 
the brown colt. 

“ Tf you please, sir,” he said, staring into two large rather 
bold green eyes, “‘ cud you tell me the way to Westfield ? ”’ 

Squire Daunt gave a glance at the little disreputable 
figure and at the long-legged, half-clipped colt, then he 
threw back his head and burst out laughing. The lady, 
who, as Miles afterwards discovered, giggled at everything 
the gentleman did or said, began to laugh too. 

“You poor little varlet!’’ cried the Squire at last. 
“So have you lost your way ? ” 

“Yes,” said Miles shortly, offended at such a display of 
levity at his expense. 

“Damned rough luck, I call it, on a cold night like this, 
and in a thin shirt like this,” and Daunt pulled at Miles’s 
sleeve. ‘‘ The way to Westfield ?—You keep to the lane 
till you come to an old farm with black oasts, then you turn 
to the right, and presto! you’re on the high road and have 
only to follow your nose.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Miles, pulling at his tow-coloured 
forelock, as Farmer Tracey had taught him to do. The 
gentleman had such a handsome merry face that he could 
not feel angry with him any longer. 

“Don’t run off just yet, little varlet,” exclaimed Daunt, 
when the child would have scrambled on to his colt’s back, 
“stay and have a glass of hot milk. You’re blue with 
cold—Tiens, Madame Berthe, donnes ce petit coquin un 
verre de lait.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” said Miles, “ but I mustn’t 
stay. I’vea lady waiting.” 

The Squire’s lips twitched. “ Wouldn’t the lady like 
some milk too ? ” he asked. 

*“ She won’t come in, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Her father won’t let her speak to you.” 
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“Why not ? ” 

“ Because you're a justabout bad un, sir.” 

“Damn! There’s nothing like frankness. Who’s the 
lady’s father ? ”’ 

“ Squire Straightway of Cockmartin, sir.’’ 

“TI know the canting old rascal—and are you his 
daughter’s little groom ? ”’ 

“No. We wur both out a-hunting and lost the hounds 
—we've bin riding together all the afternoon and evening,” 
said Miles proudly. 

“ She’s a pretty girl. I want to see her.” 

“She won’t speak to you, sir.” 

“Never mind. I mean to have a look at her. Viens, 
Madame Berthe.”’ 

The lady, who undetstood enough English to realize 
what was happening, followed the Squire, giggling and 
smiling, but with a strange, anxious look in her eyes. 
When she caught sight of Theodora’s childish shape the 
look vanished, and she curtseyed humbly. 

“Good evening, madam,” said Daunt, bowing low, 
“the wind is cold, and you’re chilled, I fear. Mayn’t 
I tempt you indoors for a drink of hot milk ? ” 

“No, thank you,” and Miles saw that Theodora shud- 
dered a little. 

“You won’t ? I’msorry. But surely you'll let me offer 
you this rose,” and he took one out of Madame’s basket, 
smiling audaciously and whimsically into Theodora’s 
grave eyes. 

“Sir, I will receive nothing from you, and I bid you 
good evening. Miles, we must be going.” 

“You won’t take the rose from me, Miss Straightway, 
but surely you will take it from pretty Madame here.” 

The poor smiling Frenchwoman seemed to understand 
what was required of her, and eagerly held out a rose to 
Theodora. 

The girl flushed scarlet, and would have refused it, but 
courtesy overcame disinclination. She took the rose and 
murmured a few words of thanks. Then she gathered up 
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her reins and, stiffly acknowledging Daunt’s elaborate 
bow, rode away. 

“J don’t think as how the Squire’s such a bad un after 
all,” panted Miles, as he caught her up a moment later. 

““He is—and the woman’s bad, too, for all that she — 
looks so simple,’ said Theodora, and Miles noticed that 
her voice had again grown hard and her lips straight and 
stern. 

He felt rebuked, and they rode in silence, till at a bend 
in the lane they suddenly came face to face with two 
horsemen. 

“ Father ! ”’ cried Theodora. 

“* Jesse! ’’ cried Miles. 

Squire Straightway threw up his eyes to the stars. 

“My daughter! My daughter! At last I have found 
you! My child, you cannot realize the pain you have 
given me.” 

“Miles, yer liddle vagabone! A justabout fine leather- 
ing I'll give yer, surelye! ” 

Miles began to sulk, and Theodora to tell eagerly the 
story of their adventures, turning every now and then to 
Jesse to point out to him Miles’s generosity, resource, and 
courage. 

“T missed you, my daughter, soon after the kill by 
Forges Wood,” said Squire Straightway. “I at once set 
out to look for you, and met our good Crouch engaged in 
searching for this lad. The farmer at Downoak informed 
us that he had seen you ride by together, so Crouch and I 
combined forces.” 

“Miles gave me a share of his dinner,” said Theodora, 
“and it was he who asked the way for us at Sheep’s Castle 
—you won't beat him, will you, Mr. Crouch ? ” 

““ Maybe not, since you ask it so prettily, lady. But he’s 
an unaccountable young rogue.” 

“Did I hear you say you had been to Sheep’s Castle ? ” 
asked Straightway. 

“Yes, sir. But I didn’t go in as I knew you'd dis- 
approve. I waited outside while Miles went in and asked 
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our way—Mr. Daunt and a French lady came to see me, 
though ; and she gave me this rose.” 

The Squire stooped forward, and, with an elegant “ By 
your leave,’ took the rose from his daughter’s hand and 
threw it over the hedge. 

“So perish the gifts of a French wanton! But I will 
not blame you, my child. Come, we must not loiter. It 
is nearly eight o’clock, and our good Starbrace is doubtless 
longing for his bed.”’ 

He shook his reins, and the little party trotted off, the 
Squire and his daughter in front, our good Crouch and our 
good Starbrace behind. Miles was very quiet: his day’s. 
bliss was over. 

After an all too short ride through the frosty night, 
they reached Westfield Church, where their ways parted. 
Miles dismounted, and after pulling his forelock to Squire 
Straightway and Theodora, and gazing wistfully at the 
latter, ran down the hill to Westfield Moor. Jesse Crouch 
took the brown colt’s rein, and led him off towards Battle, 
and the Squire and Theodora cantered away to Cock- 
martin Manor, where the former immediately sat down and 
poured forth two hundred “ Lines on finding my daughter, 
lost on a hunting day.” 

Miles reached home a little after nine. His father had 
been kept late with the sheep, and had not yet come in. 
Miles lifted the lid of the great black pot over the fire, 
and spooned out his accustomed supper of pease porridge. 
He was dazed with weariness, and once or twice as he 
crouched in the ember-glow he wondered whether he had 
not been dreaming, whether Theodora Straightway, her 
father, Michael Daunt, and Madame Berthe were not the 
phantoms of a dream. In spite of his sleepiness, he was 
ravenously hungry, and was suddenly faced by the fact 
that he had emptied the porridge pot and left nothing for 
his father’s supper. However, he remembered Mrs. 
Crouch’s gingerbread, and brought it out of his pocket in 
a warm, crumbled state. He hunted round the kitchen for 
a platter, and at last found one behind the pease chest. 
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The remains of a bygone meal were still adhering to it, 
but Miles scraped them off with the poker, and penitently 
arranged the fragments of cake and gilt paper which were 
to be Gerard’s supper. Then he ran into the next room, 
tore off his clothes, and flung himself on his little hard 
pallet, spread on the floor by his father’s bed. 

Gerard came in a few minutes later, and at first thought 
his son had not reached home, and began to wonder 
anxiously what had kept the child so late. He was, how- 
ever, soon reassured by the empty porridge pot and Miles’s 
voice crying from the next room : 

“Ts that you, sir? There’s some gingerbread fur you 
on the trencher by the meal-chest.” 

“ Have you had a happy day ? ” 

Miles started up in bed. 

“Oh, father, I’ve had such a day! Such a justabout 
glorious day !—and the brown colt went lik lightning— 
and, father, Miss Theodora Straightway’s the most 
beautiful girl in the world ’”—and Miles fell back laughing 
on his tumbled pillow. 


CHAPTER III 
VIDE HUMILITATEM 


S time wore on, the memory of that hunting day 
grew more and more dream-like, till Miles began 
to ask himself whether the adventures of it could 
really have taken place. His sordid work-a-day existence 
was a life apart from those glorious hours of whirling 
leaves and Theodora’s voice—and though he sometimes 
saw Miss Straightway, and though she on each occasion 
smiled at him and waved her hand, their happy comradeship 
was over, and apparently not to be renewed. Farmer 
Crouch of Ringlets died during the winter, and his family 
left for a grass-farm on the Surrey downs, so Miles had no 
chanc¢ of riding to another meet. Besides, Theodora’s 
visits to her aunt at Stelling were long and numerous, so 
that she spent little of her time in Sussex, and the boy’s 
cheeks seldom flushed at the sight of her as she rode past 
the fields where he worked. Once, remembering her words, 
he asked his father whether they had a relation at Stelling, 
but Gerard angrily bade him hold his tongue, and he did 
not again mention the subject. 

Soon after the hunting season ended for that year, 
Miles was unexpectedly and delightfully reminded of his 
first day with the hounds. He and another lad had been 
sent with a load of old hay to Staple Cross, and as they 
plodded up the muddy lane by Forges Wood, horse-hoofs 
sounded behind them, and the next moment the handle 
of a riding-whip hooked into Miles’s shirt-collar and nearly 
pulled him over. 

“ Zounds! I swore it was my dear little varlet,’’ cried 
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a merry voice, and Miles looked up astonished into the 
eyes of Michael Daunt. 

“Come and see Madame Berthe at Sheep’s Castle,” 
continued the Squire; “ put that muddy bare foot of 
yours on my boot, and I’ll swing you up in front of me.” 

Miles stared longingly at him, then deprecatingly at the 
hay. 
“ That'll be right enough,” said Daunt; “here, lad” 
—to the astonished Dickey Start—“ perhaps this ull help 
you take that load to wherever the deuce it’s bound for, 
without the help of little bare-legs here.” 

He flung a broad silver piece to the gaping Dickey, who 
grinned and nodded and scratched his head and pulled his 
forelock like the hopeless little yokel he was, and the next 
minute Miles was in front of the Squire on his saddle, and 
the Squire’s grey horse was splashing the mud into Dickey’s 
face as he cantered away. 

Miles never forgot that afternoon—how he played with 
two beautiful brown and black spaniels on the lawn at 
Sheep’s Castle, while the Squire and Madame Berthe 
watched him and laughed ; how he ate sugared cakes out 
of a china plate, and drank new milk out of a silver mug ; 
how he sat on Madame’s knee, rubbing his bare legs in 
ecstasy against her silk dress, while she talked to him in a 
language he could not understand, but which he thought 
far prettier than English; how Daunt came and kissed 
both her and him, and afterwards cantered him home on 
the grey horse, and gave him a silver piece like that which 
he had given Dickey. 

For the whole of the next month Miles day-dreamed of 
Sheep’s Castle, and lifted his eyes eagerly from spade or 
hoe whenever horse-hoofs beat on the Hastings road. 
But Squire Mike did not ride much about the country, 
and Farmer Tracey, kept his boy pretty close to his work. 
At last one evening Miles was sent with a cartload of field- 
bean to Brede Eye, and after two hours’ eager plodding, 
found himself in sight of Sheep’s Castle. To his surprise he 
saw the road, drive, and garden athrong with excited 
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farmers and villagers, and on drawing nearer he discovered 
that the house was roofless, and blackened with fire. 

“Wot’s bin and happened?” he asked eagerly, and 
rather anxiously of a labourer. 

“Can’t yer see ? ”’ growled the fellow. 

“As well as you can,’’ replied Miles saucily, “ but I 
want to know how it all wur, surelye! ” 

“Then why dudn’t yer say wot yer meant ?—and I’se 
hemmed if I'll answer yer; it’s ill luck to talk of such 
things.” 

“ Wot things ? ” 

But the man was dumb; he shuddered and scowled, 
and Miles turned impatiently to Farmer Spears of Fry- 
man’s Farm, 

““ Please, Mr. Spears, tell us wot’s happened—I want to 
know.” 

““Wot’s happened? I’se hemmed if we’ve bin asking 
ourselves anythink else this good hour. Wot I think is 
that the Old Un’s flew away wud Squire Mike.” 

Miles’s eyes grew round, and Spears, delighted to tell 
the story over again if only to a little bare-legged plough- 
boy, set his arms akimbo and continued : 

“‘ There’s bin hell’s own vrother at Ship’s Castle for the 
last three nights—a score o’ young bucks from Lunnon and 
other furrin parts all a drinking and a swearing wud 
Daunt—and women, too, I b’lieve. Then last evening 
Nellie Kite from Glasseye Farm wur walking past the 
gaates, and a drunken sinner tears out and seizes un round 
the waist, and two hours later Kite’s shepherd finds the 
poor liddle wench swooning in the lane, and she an’t 
conscious yit, but does naught save wring her hands and 
cry fur her mother. When Kite hears wot’s passed, he 
taakes a horse-whip and goes straight off to Ship’s Castle 
—and Lord! he sees the sky all red and flames a-shooting 
out o’ the roof and winders, and not a soul about any- 
wheres. He fetches up the neighbours, and we calls to 
Mike Daunt to come out, fur though he’s a tedious bad un 
we déan’t care to have un roasted. But nobody’s to be 
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seen, not in house nor garth, nor in the fields near by, 
neither. I’ll take my oath as how the Old Un’s breathed 
on Ship’s Castle and fetched away Mike and his bloods 
and his women. It an’t natural that the plaace shud blaze 
up lik that, and not a soul be seen wudin a mile on’t— 
there, child, déan’t cry.” 

“TI an’t crying. But say, Mus’ Spears—Squire Mike 
wur a good feller, wurn’t he?” 

“ He wur civil-spoke enough, I’ll agree, and he had a 
smile and a merry wurd fur everybody, but he wur a 
justabout bad un. Déan’t yer think on un no more, 
liddle feller, but be hasty wud that hay, or yer maaster 
ull give yer a strapping, surelye ! ” 

Miles whipped up his horses and tramped off, but before 
he had gone far two scalding tears dropped into the dust. 

Why he should care so deeply for this man, whom he 
had seen but twice, and of whom he had heard so much 
that was bad, it would bé hard to say. Nevertheless, he 
grieved for Michael Daunt, and when, a few months later, 
he was released for the third time from his dreary routine 
of work on the Lankhurst acreage, and sent with a drove 
of wether-tegs to Northiam, he called at Fryman’s Farm, 
and asked if anything had been heard of Squire Daunt. 
But Spears had discovered nothing to shake him in his 
belief that ‘‘ the Old Un had flew away wud the rampageous 
young sinner.” 

The months crept by, and woodbine and creeper began 
to veil the blackened walls of Sheep’s Castle ; the months 
merged into years, and a Kentish Squire bought the ruins, 
pulled them down, and transformed the garden, where 
Michael Daunt had first greeted Miles Starbrace, into 
pasturage for cattle. 

Owing, no doubt, to his surroundings, Miles’s character 
did not develop during those years as quickly as his body. 
He grew into an immensely tall, strapping young fellow, 
with a mop of bleached hair, and wild eyes. But his mind 
and manners became more and more those of a yokel ; 
no entreaties, no thrashings from Gerard could save his 
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speech from degenerating into the broadest Sussex jargon, 
or drive out his mother’s nature from him. Miles was 
undoubtedly a Ballard, though he had the fiery temper 
and all the unpracticalness of his father. His pleasures 
were low, his ambitions sordid ; he loved to sit in the public 
house with drovers and shepherds, he never panted to be 
free of his drab surroundings or of his slavery at Lank- 
hurst.. The passing of years forced his father to swallow 
the humiliating fact that the boy was of the people, that 
the Starbrace blood in his veins counted for nothing. 
Gerard seemed to have lost the energy to fight with Miles ; 
moreover, by one of the strange tricks of the human heart, 
years of anxiety and disappointment had but served to 
make this sullen, boorish, and—it must be confessed— 
rather undutiful son, a hundred times dearer. 

The lad’s only high emotion seemed to be his worship 
of Theodora Straightway; but that he held in common 
with all the farm-hands and cottagers of Westfield, for the 
girl was always gracious to those below her in station. 
Theodora had grown nearly as tall as Miles, and her early 
promise of beauty was amply fulfilled. Her mind had 
developed as nobly as her body, and though she had never 
been to school, she had reached by her own efforts a level 
of culture seldom attained by the women of her times. 
She was still dreamy, still slightly morbid, but she had 
acquired a self-reliance she had not known in girlhood, and 
with the unpracticalness of an imaginative nature, mingled 
and fought the eminently practical virtues of resolution, 
good sense, and self-control. 

Theodora moved little in Westfield society ; she was 
always courteous to the squires and their families, but 
always cold. Her reserve was excessive, and earned her 
the title of ‘‘ stuck-up Miss ’’ from the hoyting girls of the 
neighbourhood. She was, moreover, capable of great 
hardness; she found herself unable to excuse short- 
comings or make allowances, so her intercourse with others 
was seldom free from pain. This failing, latent in her from 
childhood, and exaggerated during her teens into abnormity, 
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was more an affliction to herself than to her neighbours. 
It did not mean blindness to her own faults ; on the con- 
trary, Theodora disciplined her heart most cruelly, ruth- 
lessly warring with characteristics many women would not 
have considered faults at all, struggling especially, yet 
always unsuccessfully, with the cankering harshness that 
did so much to spoil her life. She had given up writing 
the rough, irregular verse that had relieved her feelings 
in years gone by. She lived the life of a student, reading 
omnivorously, and taking little recreation beyond a 
weekly gallop with the hounds. She followed the Stelling 
pack, for, having offended her father by a refusal to mate 
with a squire of his choosing, she spent little of her time at 
Cockmartin Manor. 

Thus the years passed till an August morning in 1743, 
when Miles was eighteen years old. 

The dusk wind was shaking the trees, and the sheep were 
nibbling the scant grass in the field outside the little leaded 
window, when Miles awoke, and noticed the strange way 
his father was lying. 

“It’s time to git up, father,” said the young giant, as 
he struggled up yawning from his bed. 

No answer. The daylight crept on to Gerard’s face, 
showing it gray as ashes; one arm was twisted under him, 
one hand was gripping the sheet. Miles became alarmed, 
and called his father loudly, then shook him. 

“Why déan’t you speak ? ” 

The brown eyes opened and instantly filmed with pain ; 
Gerard’s lips became white, and he moaned. 

“What is it >—Father ! ”” For Starbrace seemed to 
be slipping back into unconsciousness. 

“I—I don’t know. I’ve had some pain this night. I 
expect it’s only cramp.” 

He tried to raise himself, but fell back with what was 
almost a scream. 

Miles was horrified, and perfectly helpless. ‘‘ Oh, 
father, wotsumever shall we do ? ”’ 

“T don’t think I can go to the farm to-day,” gasped 
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Gerard. “ You must tell old Tracey that I’m sick, but 
that I’ll do double work to-morrow.” 

“ Maybe it’s only rheumaticks, father, You remember 
how wet and dreadful cold you wur last night.” 

“Yes, I daresay it’s that. But make haste, lad, and 
dress, and eat your breakfast. You needn’t trouble to bring 
me any porridge. I couldn’t touch it.” _ 

Miles dressed, his fingers stiff with horror, and ate his 
unappetizing meal. He had always felt a morbid dread 
of sickness and pain, and shuddered to think that by even- 
ing his father might be no better. He was very sullen and 
silent at his work that day, and, contrary to his wont, 
lingered over it as late as he could. But at last there was 
nothing left for him to do in field or fold, and he trudged 
homewards under the misty stars. 

““ Are you better, father ? ’ he asked as soon as he stood 
in the kitchen. 

“Miles !”’ gasped a voice, which was his father’s, yet 
not his father’s, so terribly had pain altered it. 

The lad went into the next room. It was hot and airless, 
though the window was open, and Gerard had flung off 
nearly all the bedclothes. The sweat was pouring down the 
poor fellow’s face, and his eyes were wild and pathetic 
as a suffering animal’s. 

“Miles . . . it’s a judgment on me... . I left your 
mother alone all day . . . she used to cry.” 

The lad groaned and fell on his knees by Gerard’s bed, 
hiding his face in the coverlet. He could hardly restrain 
himself from running out of the cottage into the peace and 
magic of the night. Now and then he shut his eyes, 
childishly half expecting that when he opened them the 
drawn face would have vanished from the pillow. The 
moon slowly crept into the centre of the little diamond- 
paned window and the breeze died. 

At last natural love and tenderness overpowered the 
passion of horror in Miles’s heart. He rose, and, moisten- 
ing a towel, cooled his father’s face and hands, and clumsily 
rearranged his pillows. He tried to persuade him to take 
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some supper, but Gerard could not eat ; he could only lie 
fighting with the awful pain. 

Miles made a tolerably hearty meal, then sat down by 
his father. Gerard was consumed with thirst, and had soon 
drunk all the water there was in the cottage. Miles took 
a jug to the spring for more, and on his return found his 
father delirious, tossing from side to side, and raving madly 
about “Stelling .. . King’s... Meta.” 

The lad’s old feelings of horror were aroused, coupled 
with a despairing sense of his own ignorance and helpless- 
ness. He dashed out of the cottage, resolving to bring one 
of the neighbours to his father’s bedside, and deliberated 
whether he should go to the “ Plough,” or to the Willshers, 
who lived opposite. He decided on the latter, and burst 
into the kitchen while the family were at their supper 
and the two youngest boys asleep in the box-bed in 
the corner, undisturbed by the prevalent smell of burnt 
dripping. 

There were exclamations at the sight of the lad’s wild 
eyes and white face. He blurted out his errand, and Mrs. 
Willsher at once sprang up, and, cramming the rest of her 
supper into her mouth, declared—not very distinctly— 
that she would go with him. 

They found Gerard still raving, and begging for water. 
Miles remembered the full pitcher which he had set down 
in a corner, and would have raised it to his father’s lips 
had not Mrs. Willsher exclaimed : 

“Now, déan’t yer go giving un water, yer young fool, 
or yer ll have un in ’s shroud before mornun—and wot 
d’yer mean by leaving the winder open lik that? Fur 
shame! Yer must kip yer faather warm, wud all his bed- 
cléathes on un, and never a drink though he cries for’t all 
night. I'll méake un a mess 0’ herbs, sium as I made my 
Harry when he had the typhus; and yer’ll watch by un, 
and see as how he sweats. That’s the only way to cure a 
fever. Surelye!”’ 

Mrs. Willsher was renowned in the village for her skill 
at nursing—having dragged a family of ten boys through 
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various illnesses due to dirt and overcrowding—and for 
her herb simples. She decocted one of these for Gerard 
- and forced it down his throat, rapping his teeth with a 
spoon when he would not unclench them, as if he were a 
disobedient child. She then went home, leaving Miles in 
charge, with special injunctions to see that his patient 
sweated. ; 

It was not only Gerard who sweated that night ; Miles’s 
clothes were dripping with moisture before he had kept 
watch an hour. The tiny bedroom had no other means of 
ventilation than the window which Mrs. Willsher had shut, 
and it soon grew so stifling that the breath of both Miles 
and his father came in laboured gasps. Gerald unceasingly 
—while conscious or in his delirium—asked for water, 
which Miles, mindful of his neighbour’s injunction, refused. 
At last his entreaties grew so frantic, and his lips so black 
and swollen, that his son was terrified, and allowed him a 
few mouthfuls. The boy—exhausted by a day’s toil—had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping awake, and at last, when 
the white dawn looked in shuddering, he fell into a doze. 
Mrs. Willsher, entering the cottage at seven o’clock, found 
Gerard entirely uncovered, and the bed soaked with water— 
the poor fellow had evidently tried to drink while his son 
was asleep—and Miles sleeping the sleep of utter exhaus- 
tion, his head on his father’s pillow. 

The lad was sharply rated both by Mrs. Willsher and at 
Lankhurst, where he arrived two hours late, without having 
breakfasted. In the evening Gerard was no better, and 
Miles gave himself up to an agony of sorrow, making sure 
that his father would die. Mrs. Willsher was certainly 
doing her best to kill him, and no doubt would have suc- 
ceeded, had not Harry Willsher, remembering what he him- 
self had endured as his mother’s patient, suggested that 
Miles should call a doctor. 

Doctor Sinden from Battle was visiting the farmer at 
Spraysbridge, and Harry, who had recently won a bet, 
promised to lend Miles the money for his fee. So that 
same night the lad caught the surgeon as he was bestriding 
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his mare outside the farm, and hurried him to Gerard’s 
bedside. 

Sinden was an unenlightened man in an unenlightened 
age, but he at once saw that Starbrace was suffering from 
rheumatic fever, and at once banished Mrs. Willsher. The 
former was evident enough from poor Gerard’s racked and 
swollen joints, the latter no doubt saved the patient’s life, 
though it earned the undying enmity of the whole Willsher 
family, not excepting Harry, who withdrew his loan. The 
doctor, however, realized that Miles could not be left to 
nurse his father unassisted. The landlady of the “‘ Plough ”’ 
was accordingly applied to, but as she considered that she 
ought to have been summoned in the first instance, instead 
of Mrs. Willsher, she came grudgingly enough. 

Doctor Sinden left after having bled Gerard, and given 
Miles and Mrs. Hoad, of the “ Plough,’’ many directions 
as to the care and feeding of the patient. They were not 
to allow him water, but they might give him milk, and 
keep the window a few inches open, as it was a hot night. 
The sick man’s pain-convulsed face, and the lad’s exhaus- 
tion and misery haunted the doctor as he swung himself on 
to his mare outside the cottage door. ‘“‘ Poor souls!” 
he muttered, as he rode away through the sounding 
dark. 

The days crept slowly by, and Gerard still lay at death’s 
door. There were black rings of sleeplessness and anxiety 
round Miles’s eyes, and sometimes a kind of madness seized 
him, and he would long to dash away from those awful 
sights and sounds, which banished sleep by night and 
haunted the fields where he worked by day. Mrs. Hoad 
nursed Gerard during the night, while Miles lay, exhausted 
after fifteen hours’ toil, on a mattress in the kitchen, but 
during the day she was forced to attend to her own house- 
hold, and as it would have meant starvation if Miles had 
given up his work at Lankhurst, Gerard was left alone from 
sunrise to sunset, and tasted of the loneliness which had 
terrified his wife’s last miserable days. 


Mrs. Hoad was kind enough, for his sufferings had touched 
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her heart and made her forget she had been slighted ; 
she brought him milk, sometimes with an egg beaten into 
it, and occasionally cooled his tongue with ripe fruit. As 
for Miles, the lad tried to atone for his clumsiness and help- 
lessness, and the shrinking dread he could not conceal, by 
every now and then overwhelming his father with embraces, 
the violence of which caused him more pain than his son’s 
thoughtlessness and neglect. 

But at last—strange to say, and much to Doctor Sinden’s 
surprise—Gerard grew better, his agonies lessened, his 
fever abated. Mrs. Hoad attributed this change to the 
skill of her nursing, the doctor to the efficacy of his potions. 
He had certainly been very attentive to Gerard Starbrace, 
and had visited him each time he came to Westfield, though 
Miles had more than once angrily told him that he could 
not pay his fee. The doctor was interested in the shepherd, 
who, he felt sure, had known better circumstances, and 
Gerard was grateful enough for the occasional companion- 
ship of an educated man. 

As days went by, however, it was easy to see that the 
poor fellow was only exchanging his pain of body for a still 
bitterer pain of mind. He would lie perfectly still, with 
clenched hands and knit brows, any attempt to question 
him eliciting an abrupt, even surly answer. Moreover, 
Doctor Sinden began to notice disturbing after-symptoms 
which made him shake his head. 

One day Miles brought home the news that Farmer 
Tracey (who regarded Gerard’s illness as a personal insult) 
would find a new shepherd if Starbace were not back at his 
work the following week. That night the lad was wakened 
by groans as terrible as any which had made him sweat 
and shudder during the awful weeks just past; and the 
next morning, when he had gone off to Lankhurst, and 
Doctor Sinden stood by the bedside, Gerard asked ab- 
ruptly : 

“When shall I be able to go to work again ? ” 

“TJ shouldn’t trouble about that as yet, my good fellow. 

There is plenty of time.” 
D 
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“ But there isn’t. I shall lose my place if I’m not back 
next week. Shall I be back next week ? ”’ 

“ T’m afraid not.” 

“Why? I’m much better.” 

“Undoubtedly. But I’ve lately detected symptoms 
that have caused me deep anxiety. Rheumatic fever is 
liable to affect the heart, though I must say that among 
men of your age such a case is extremely rare.”’ 

Gerard groaned. 

“We are just emerging from a state of extreme ignor- 
ance with regard to the heart and its functions. At 
Leyden, where I studied some years—but that would not 
interest you. Suffice it to say that if you were to go 
back to your farm duties, you probably would not live a 
month.” 

“You mean that I can never work again ? ” 

“Not for some time, at any rate.” 

“But I’m a poor shepherd, doctor, and if I don’t work 
I shall starve.” 

“ Haven’t you any relations you can apply to?” 

“T can’t!” cried Gerard, despairingly. “I can’t!” 

“No brother who would help you for the sake of the 
childhood you shared ? ”’ 

“No, no—and you had better leave me, Doctor Sinden. 
Thank you for all your kindness, but I—I’m not myself 
to-day.” 

When the doctor had gone, Gerard laughed bitterly. 
Then his thin hands locked and twisted, and his lips 
trembled with helpless suffering. How was the future to 
be faced ? Manual work was all he was fit for. He could 
neither write legibly nor spell correctly, so a clerkship or 
secretaryship was out of the question; he had already 
tasted the bitterness of a Grub Street failure, and his com- 
plaint unfitted him for the post of footman or valet—he 
would have stooped to either in his desperation—as surely 
as for that of shepherd. What was he to do, then? He 
and Miles could not live on the boy’s wages. Moreover, 
he owed money to most of the farmers and cottagers of 
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Westfield. In spite of the poverty, even squalor, in which 
he and the lad lived, they were so thriftless that a large part 
of their earnings was wasted every year, and they had 
borrowed recklessly of their more provident neighbours. 
It would be impossible for Gerard to pay his debts, and he 
would doubtless be sent to prison for them sooner or later. 
Destitution and shame faced him and his son, and he had 
found, after much thought, but one way out of his diffi- 
culties, and that was even bitterer than they. He was 
confronted by a dreadful alternative—either he must join 
the herd of those who end their lives in the misery and iron 
of a debtor’s prison, or he must appeal once more to his 
father. . 

He had heard nothing of the old man for nineteen years. 
He wondered if time had changed him, had made him feel 
less sternly towards his son. Gerard certainly had more 
chances of success in his third appeal than in the two 
which had been so coldly refused. Meta was dead, and 
Miles’s claims might have some weight with his grand- 
father. But it would be a bitter cup to swallow; Sir 
John Starbrace was not the man to forgive gracefully, 
and would no doubt exact from his son the full measure 
of humiliation. 

Gerard’s love had been fighting with his pride for nearly 
a week. The doctor’s verdict had been anticipated by the 
dreadful attacks of breathlessness with which he had so 
often struggled alone. For a week he had been shuddering 
at the crossways. It would be terrible to have to tell his 
father of all that had happened since his marriage, how 
awful the retribution had been. Gerard clenched his hands 
upon the counterpane—he could not, would not, stoop 
lower than he had already fallen, below him could lie noth- 
ing but the nethermost hell. And no doubt if the suffering 
had been for him alone he would have died rather than 
humbled himself; but there was Miles to be considered, 
poor Miles, who was growing thin and prematurely old with 
exhaustion, semi-starvation, and sorrow. He must no 
longer sacrifice Miles to his pride ; he had sacrificed him 
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for eighteen years, but now he must bite the dust for the 
poor lad’s sake. 

So the conflict was fought out, leaving Gerard white- 
lipped and heavy-eyed, and on the doctor’s next visit he 
said in a shaking voice : 

“Doctor, would you do me a favour ? ” 

“ Certainly, Starbrace.” 

“JT don’t like to ask you to do anything more for me, when 
you’ve done so much already, and I can’t ever pay: a4 

““My good man, don’t mention pay.” 

“It was discourteous of me, as you're so generous. 
Would you mind getting me pen, ink, and a sheet of 
paper? ”’ 

“Ts that all? Why, I shall certainly bring them on my 
next visit.” 

* But I mean—could you get them now ? ”’ 

‘““T’ll try ; but where are they to be had in Westfield ? ”’ 

““ At Mrs. Green’s, three doors down the street; she 
keeps the school, and I’m sure she’d oblige me.” 

The doctor went off, and Gerard lay tossing till he 
returned. 

“Can you write it yourself?” asked Sinden, as his 
patient held out his hand for the pen. 

Gerard nodded. 

“T can’t help thinking, my man, that you’ve known 
better days.” 

“J haven’t always been a shepherd.” 

“T thought not.” The doctor glanced shrewdly at the 
high-bred face, but asked no questions. 

Gerard sat up in bed. Even at this last moment he felt 
that he could never stoop to his humiliation. He bit his 
quill nervously and struggled to find words which would 
be humble enough to please his father, and yet not too 
galling to his own pride. Doctor Sinden, who had offered 
to give the letter to the post-boy at Hastings, moved softly 
in the kitchen, trying, with all his profession’s love of 
cleanliness and order, to put the place to rights. Night 
was falling, the moon yellowed the dusk, and Gerard, with 
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weak, trembling hands, lighted a candle and applied him- 
self more desperately to his task. 

At last the letter was finished. It was not by any means 
the letter of an ideal prodigal son ; there was no “I have 
sinned against heaven and before thee,” but a series of 
proud nervous utterances, sometimes betraying the misery 
of the writer, sometimes his defiance. 

For the whole of the next week Gerard was overmastered 
by an excited restlessness. He found it impossible to stay _ 
in bed, but rose each morning, and tottered up and down 
the village street, or waited anxiously at the junction of 
the Hastings and Fairlight roads, straining his eyeballs in 
vain hope of seeing the post-boy. Miles could not under- 
stand this new mood of his father’s, and showed scant 
sympathy with it. He once rather ruthlessly locked 
Gerard into the cottage, but on his return from Lankhurst 
found him staggering to and fro between the Plough Inn 
and the Church, and heard him say with a ghastly smile 
that he had climbed out of the kitchen window. 

Three weeks went by, and Gerard’s sick hope died, but 
one evening, when he had flung himself exhausted on the 
warm flags before the kitchen fire, a horse’s hoof sounded 
in the street, and the next minute came a knocking at his 
door. He struggled up and drew back the bolt. Outside 
was a mounted post-boy with a group of inquisitive men 
and women, who had never seen the post stop in Westfield 
Moor. 

The letter was franked, and Gerard snatched at it eagerly. 
The next instant he had bolted out the curious faces, and 
had broken the seal. His hands and his lips trembled as 
he read : 

“Son Gerard, 
“T have received your letter, and have talked 
your affair over with my chaplain ”— 
“Chaplain! Who’s his chaplain? He never used to have 
a chaplain ! ” cried Gerard— 


—‘‘he advises me to grant your request ’— 
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Gerard heaved a sigh of relief and stamped his foot defiantly 
at the same time— 


“ T do not forget that you have thwarted my wishes and 
disgraced my name, but as you show repentance (though, 
my chaplain fears, not a very hearty one) I am willing to 
forgive. Besides, you have a son, and I must say that if 
I had known of his birth I should have taken steps to see 
that he was brought up as a gentleman, and not in the way 
in which, judging from your letter, I fear he has hitherto 
been bred. The death of your wife, moreover, removes 
another barrier. I am therefore willing to help you on 
certain conditions, which my chaplain has recommended 
me to impose. These are that you should send your young 
son to Souledge, to be brought up under my own eye and 
my chaplain’s, and to be taught and disciplined so as to 
fit him for his new and more worthy position in life; the 
meantime I will pay your expenses for three years in 
France or Italy. 

“These conditions are not arbitrarily inflicted. My 
chaplain thinks it but right that you should undergo a 
term of probation before being restored to my full favour. 
Besides, a change of scene and climate will no doubt benefit 
your health. I told my doctor of the weakness from which 
I am grieved to hear you suffer, and he recommends 
complete rest, both mental and physical, for two years or 
more. In foreign parts, free of all financial and domestic 
cares, assured of your son’s bodily and spiritual welfare, 
such perfect repose ought to be yours. Though I do not 
grudge you this assistance, you must understand that I 
cannot undertake to send your son with you to the con- 
tinent ; and, moreover, I am extremely anxious to see him 
well brought up, and to eradicate what seeds of evil may 
have been sown in him during the sordid life he has led. 
My chaplain is an excellent trainer of youth, and the lad 
would benefit greatly by a few years’ discipline, for, from 
what I know of you, poor Gerard, and from what your 


letter tells me, I judge that you have loved him not wisely, 
but too well. 
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“ Let me have an answer as soon as possible, and believe 


me your true friend and father, 
“JOHN STARBRACE.” 


Gerard’s stiff fingers managed to slip the letter into his 
pocket as he staggered into the next room. Miles, on his 
return from Lankhurst, found him swooning across the 
bed. 


CHAPTER IV 
TWO FOOLS AND THEIR FATE 


T was some time before he recovered consciousness, and 
submitted to be roughly helped to bed, Miles scolding 
vehemently the while. 

““Why wéan’t you stay quiet, father? You'll just 
about do fur yourself if you go roving, surelye!”’ 

Gerard lay with closed eyes, and when Miles had gone 
into the kitchen to eat his supper, he rose, and stealing to 
where his coat hung against the wall, took his father’s 
letter out of the pocket, and read it once more. He had 
read it three times before Miles’s appearance with a cup of 
milk forced him to slip it under his pillow, and all night 
long he lay with it in his clenched hand. 

He had thought his conflict over when he sent his last 
proud letter to his father three weeks ago, but now the 
strife was renewed in twice its old bitterness. How could 
he part from Miles ? The lad was all he had to live for. It 
was cruel of Sir John to demand such a sacrifice ; and yet 
he knew his father well enough to guess what had prompted 
him to ask it. The old man wished for some one to comfort 
his last years and promote the honour of his house. His 
son had failed him miserably, so he turned with renewed 
hope to his grandson. 

“But I can’t part from the lad!”’ cried Gerard, yet 
knew that the parting was inevitable, whichever course 
he took ; for if he refused his father’s offer he was certain 
to be sent to gaol for his debts, while Miles sank from one 
abyss of degradation and squalor to another. Poor lad! 
he was already half-starved—one cannot support an 


So 
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invalid father and fare sumptuously on three shillings a 
week. If he went to Souledge he would live like a gentle- 
man, have all the pleasures and courtesies Gerard had 
longed to give him, lose—probably—his uncouth manner 
and yokel’s drawl. 

Besides, deep in his heart, Gerard realized the wisdom 
of Sir John’s words—“ you have loved him not wisely, but 
too well.”” That was true. He had not bred Miles as he 
ought; as a child he had alternately ill-treated and 
indulged him, of late he had given way to him in every- 
thing ; he had allowed him to swear and tell lies, he had 
never taught him to pray. It would be better for the boy 
if they were parted. Every sin and folly of Gerard’s life 
was punished as he realized this. 

He spent the next day in bed, without food or drink, 
occasionally relapsing into delirium, imagining that Miles 
was still a child, and lay by the fireside, asleep after a hard 
day’s work. He would recover consciousness with a groan, 
and mutter, “ The lad will be better away from me.” 

The next morning, after another sleepless night, he rose, 
and staggered to Dame Green’s, to beg some ink and paper. 
That evening, a young farmer riding to Hastings was given 
a letter for the post by Tracey’s shepherd. He could not 
read, or the address would have mystified him as deeply as 
it had mystified Dr. Sinden three weeks before. 

The answer was not long in coming. Sir John wrote 
that he rejoiced to find his son so obedient to his wishes, 
and that he would send his chaplain to fetch his grandson 
the following Thursday. ‘‘ The Rev. Frank Power Lewis 
has been with me four years; he is at once my chaplain, 
secretary, and general adviser, and a better, more sensible, 
more reliable fellow never breathed. He will bring with 
him to Westfield a sufficient sum of money for you to 
satisfy the creditors you mentioned in your first letter, and 
to make all needful preparations for your departure. 
Expect him early on Thursday morning.” 

Gerard crushed the letter in his thin, hot hand. “ My 
God!” he cried, “‘ how shall I tell Miles ? ” 
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The rest of the day he spent in racking his brains as to 
how he should break the news to his son. He must not 
delay, for it was Monday, and on Thursday the boy was to 
leave Westfield Moor. It was possible that Miles would be 
pleased rather than otherwise. The prospect of hunting 
four days a week, having a horse of his own, and as much 
money as he wanted, might possibly atone for such dis- 
advantages as discipline from the Rev. Frank Power Lewis, 
and parting from his comrades and his father. On the 
other hand, however, it was more than probable that Miles 
would resent being forced out of his old life into a new 
existence of respectability, discipline, and the King’s 
English—and he might have more affection for his dothier 
than his behaviour would show. 

Evening fell, the fold-star shone above the fields by the 
Brede River, mists rose, and filled the hollows with ghosts. 
Gerard lay back in his chair, and his eyes closed. The 
dusk-wind crooned him to sleep. 

Miles did not come home till late. He had been racket- 
ing with some boon companions at the “ Plough,” and 
having, after his custom, quarrelled with most of them, 
and fought with more than a few, it was in anything but a 
good humour that he swung open the cottage door. He 
took no notice of Gerard’s questions as to what had kept 
him so late, and offered no comment on his refusal to eat 
any supper, but after a few oaths, and kicks at the furni- 
ture, made his porridge, and flung himself down on the 
hearth-stones, the ember-light accentuating the scowl on 
his face. 

The circumstances were not auspicious, but Gerard 
knew better than to defer the evil hour. So he approached 
his son warily, much after the manner of a mother who 
coaxes her child to his medicine by first showing him the 
jam which is to be his reward. 

“ Miles,” he said, “‘ would you like to be a gentleman ? ”’ 

“Tam a gentleman, an’t I? Leastways, you're always 
telling me so.” 


“Of course you are; but I mean—would you like to 
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live in a manor house, ride to hounds four days a week, 
have your own horse and dog, and see all the villagers 
touch their hats to you ? ” 

“Surelye. But where’s the good of thinking on’t ? ” 

““ I—I’ve something to tell you.” 

Miles lifted his head quickly, for there was a strange 
ring in Gerard’s voice. 

“ You an’t feeling poorly again, are you? ” 

“No, no—but listen to me. I’ve had a letter from your 
grandfather.” 

“ My grandfather ! ” 

“Yes—he lives at Stelling Minnis—I wrote to him and 
asked him to help us, because Doctor Sinden says I shall 
never be able to work on the farm again, I——’’ the 
words which had come in a confused rush suddenly failed 
him. He took a letter from his pocket and handed it 
to Miles. 

The lad spread it on his knee, and spelt it out, frowning, 
Gerard watched his expression change from perplexity to 
anger. 

““ Wot’s the rubbish mean ? ” he cried harshly. 

His father tried to answer him, but failed. He could 
only hand him the second letter. 

There were more hard words in this than in the other, 
and Miles took longer to read it, but at last he sprang up 
with flashing eyes. 

“ Father !—wot’s he mean ? ”’ 

“ Listen, Miles—keep calm, and I’lltell you. Kneel down 
beside me.” 

He dragged the boy to his knees, and gripped his arm— 
“Tl tell you—I’ll tell you ” he repeated, but said no 
more. Miles wrenched himself away. 

“ Wull you tell me, then !—who’s this old scoundrel ? ”’ 

Gerard found words at last, and gave a rambling account 
of his early life, his marriage, and consequent misfortunes. 
Then he began to defend rather hysterically the course he 
had taken in writing to Sir John. 

‘“‘ And he’s going to send his chaplain fur me!” inter- 
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rupted Miles; “that’s a good jest! I'll raddle un fur ’s 
insolence.”’ 

“Don’t talk so wildly. Can’t you see that it’s all for 
the best ? ” 

“You déan’t want me to go, do you, then, father?” 
cried Miles. 

“You must! There’s no help for it. We can’t both live 
on three shillings a week, and I’m in debt, besides. You 
and I’ll be much better apart—you owe all your sufferings 
to me, you'll be happier when I’m out of your life.” 

“ Tf you think as I’m going off wud that blasted chaplun, 
you're unaccountable mistaken. I wéan’t leave the lads 
up at Lankhurst, nor the colts neither.” 

“You must go, I say. Do you think if there’d been 
the smallest loophole of escape I wouldn’t have used it ? 
But it’s all hopeless, I tell you.” 

“T déan’t understand,” said the boy, miserably. 

Gerard tried to reason with him, and persuade him, but 
Miles was too foolish to hear reason, and too desperate 
to be persuaded. 

“Wot d’you mean by saying as I’ll be happier away from 
you ?—I’ll justabout break my heart.” 

“But it will be better for you, lad. I’ve been a bad 
father to you—it’s my punishment to have to tell you 
this. When you were a child, I ill-treated you—yes, I 
ill-treated you. Look at that scar’—and he drew up 
the boy’s sleeve—‘ I gave you that—and you remember 
it; I can see it in your eyes”’ for Miles had flushed and 
wrenched his arm free—“ and I let you swear and tell lies 
—I whipped you if you spoke Sussex, but I let you swear 
and tell lies. I never taught you to say your prayers, and 
I didn’t take you to Church or read to you out of the 
Bible. I’ve been a bad father to you, though I’ve loved 
you God knows how dearly.” 

Miles flung himself away, covering his face. 

“You'll go, lad ? ”’ pleaded Gerard. 

Miles took his hands away from his face, and said slowly : 

“T an’t a-going.” 
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“Nonsense! Don’t you see that we can’t help our- 
selves ? We’re just two poor fools that have met our fate.” 
The boy looked defiantly into his eyes, and repeated : 

“T an’t a-going.”’ 

“You're an idiot !”’ cried Gerard angrily. ‘‘ And after 
all it doesn’t matter what you say, you'll have to go, 
whether you like it or not.” 

“T’d lik to see the feller as cud git me out of the house 
when I’d a mind to stay.” 

Gerard stared hopelessly at his son’s great limbs, and 
resorted once more to argument. 

“ Now listen to me, Miles. If we stay here I shall have 
to go to gaol in a few weeks. I owe money to Hoad of 
the ‘ Plough,’ and Vine of Benskins, and to that brute 
Tracey. You may take your oath they won’t wait much 
longer, and I’ll be sent to gaol for debt——” 

“YT déan’t care,’ interrupted the lad, brutally. “I 
an’t a-going.” 

“Oh, I daresay it’s all the same to you whether I die 
in gaol or not, but you'll suffer for it as well as I. If you 
go to Souledge you'll be happy enough, I’ll swear. You'll 
have your own horse, and ride to hounds whenever you 
please.” 

He looked at Miles, hoping to see some signs of relenting 
on his scowling face, but the great eyes stared at him as 
obstinately as ever. 

“ You're a fool if you think I’m going to be ‘ disciplined,’ 
as you call’t. I lik my own life well enough, and I wéan’t 
give un up fur any man. There’s your answer, and if 
you woan’t take it, I’ll run away and you'll never see no 
more of me.” 

The sigh that Gerard heaved was almost a sob of weak- 
ness and anguish. He had never had any power over his 
son. As a child he had beaten him mercilessly when he 
refused to obey, but such treatment had never secured 
obedience ; on the contrary, the end of the matter had 
generally been the father’s miserable coaxings, trying to 
win forgiveness at any price from the moaning, yet inex- 
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orable child. Of late years Miles had never given a thought 
to his father’s wishes on any subject; the only way to 
secure his recognition of them was to make them his own, 
and this Gerard now attempted in his desperation. 

“You don’t understand me, lad,” he said. ‘It isn’t 
for ‘ discipline ’ that you’re going to Souledge, it’s in order 
that you may lead the life which you would have been 
leading all these years, were it not for your father.” 

“ A dog’s life,” said Miles. 

“ Well, it’s for you to decide whether it’s a dog’s life 
to ride a-hunting whenever you please, to have servants 
to wait on you, and fine clothes to wear.” 

“Ts it fox-hunting or harriers ? ”’ asked Miles. 

“ Fox-hunting. Squire Hotham has a splendid pack, 
and the Stelling neighbourhood is better hunting country 
than this; it’s less wooded. And—listen, Miles—you'll 
see a deal of Theodora Straightway. She’s much oftener 
at Wildage than at Cockmartin—you told me so yourself 
—and she’s there now; you'll most likely meet her the 
very day you arrive. You'll be able to treat her as an equal, 
to ride with her, to dine at her house, and perhaps—who 
knows? The heir of Souledge Manor would be a good 
match for any girl.” 

Miles was silent. 

Gerard leaned towards him, and touched his arm. 

“You'll go, lad, won’t you? You'll not kick at it any 
longer—it’s bad enough for me asit is, without you making 
it worse.” 

Miles was still silent. 

“You'll be so happy. You'll wonder how you could 
ever have lived in this hole of a place. Think how hard you 
have to work—how worn out you are at nights—how 
difficult you find it to get up in the morning.” 

“T reckon you're blasted anxious to git rid of me,” said 
Miles. 

Gerard flushed ; then he laughed, but not healthily, and 
clapped his hand over his heart. He found the conversa- 
tion very wearying. 
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“You don’t mean what you say,’ he said uneasily at 
last. “You know there’s nothing I wouldn’t suffer in 
order to keep you with me. But we can’t help ourselves— 
you must go—and I wish to God you would go without all 
this pother. Oh, Miles, it’s so devilish hard for me—don’t 
make it harder. You'll like it well enough . . . you'll see 
such a deal of Theodora . . . Theodora. . . don’t make it 
harder... that’sa good...” 

His voice, which had become choked with heavy 
gaspings, trailed off, and his head fell sideways on his 
shoulder. 

“He’s dead!” shrieked Miles. ‘‘ Father, déan’t die— 
fur God’s sake déan’t die—I’ll do anything you want—I’ll 
go wud that chaplun—lI’ll go—d’you hear ?—I swear it.” 

He shouted the words into Gerard’s ear, and then in a 
fit of horror sprang up and rushed to the door. But his 
father had with an effort recovered himself, and called 
him back. 

“Don’t go...don’t fetch any one...I’m easier 
now.” 

Miles came back slowly to his side. The colour was 
creeping back into Gerard’s face. 

“You're a good lad,” he said with some difficulty at 
last. “‘ And you'll lose nothing by submitting to your 
fate.” 

“T never said as how I’d go to Souledge,” growled 
Miles ; for the old obstinacy had come back with the flush 
on his father’s cheeks. 

“T heard you... don’t stick to such a foolish lie.” 
One of the difficulties of sustaining an argument with 
Miles was his habit of lying doggedly and senselessly on 
every occasion. 

“ Tm damned if sa 

“No, no,” said Gerard hurriedly, realizing that every- 
thing depended on his clinging to the advantage he had 
gained. ‘‘ You'll go, lad—you’ll kill me if you kick at it 
any longer, and it’s all for your good. If only you knew” 
—and he fell into panting encomiums of the life at Souledge, 
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of its freedom, interests, luxuries, and possibilities. He 
spoke as he would speak to a child, with every now and 
then a “ there, you see!” or a “‘shan’t you enjoy that, 
Miles?’ It was the only way to deal with the boy, and 
it was the only way to deal with his own heart. Many men 
would have comforted themselves with the thought of 
gaieties abroad, of new scenes, new faces, new interests, 
ease after penury, and rest after long labours. But Gerard 
was not so made; his visit to the Continent was merely a 
dream to him, he set no store by it, built no hopes on it. 
Miles was the only living reality of his life. 

So he talked on, and after a while came calmer reason- 
ing, longer explanations, and fewer interruptions. At last 
the faint voice ceased; Gerard was exhausted, and had 
barely the strength to drag himself to his bed. 

He did not expect to sleep, but it is anxiety, not despair, 
which keeps men awake, and he slept heavily till the sun- 
shine roused him. 

The next day Miles went to Lankhurst, and, appeasing 
Tracey with a week’s wages, took his leave of the old red 
farmhouse and the old black oasts. On his way home he 
was savagely tempted to turn down the Fairlight road 
and escape his fate by going out into the world beyond 
Baldslow ridge. How easily he could slip away! Surely 
in that undiscovered country he would find work, wages, 
and congenial comradeship, both of man and of beast. 
But he resisted the temptation, though he could not have 
told what braced him to do so—it might have been for 
love of his father, it might have been the hope of galloping 
once more at Theodora’s side. 

The two days which followed passed drearily enough. 
Starbrace refused to see the neighbours, who, having heard 
from Tracey that he and his son were leaving Westfield, 
came, consumed with curiosity, to ask the reason. Miles 
and Gerard would sit for hours together by the fire, one 
frowning into the embers, the other asleep. It was Gerard’s 
great affliction that he could not keep awake during those 
two days. He struggled with himself, he prayed that his 
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last few hours with Miles might not be lost in sleep; but 
exhausted nature claimed her due, and he dozed heavily 
in his chair by the fire, now and then waking and fighting 
with his drowsiness, but the next moment falling into a 
deep sleep that was almost a swoon. 

Thursday morning broke at last—a throbbing red streak 
above Fairlight, with a sudden sough wind up the village 
street and the last cry of an owl in Coghurst Wood. Miles 
woke at that cry, and dressed in the windy dusk. His 
father still slept, looking so peaceful that even thoughtless 
Miles took care not to rouse him. He unbolted the kitchen 
door, and when the wind smote his face he knew that autumn 
had come and that summer had died in her sleep. 

He stood with his hands in his pockets, and watched a 
bay colt romping in a field near the “ Plough.” Then he 
stamped his foot and swore, for he looked on his new life 
much as the colt would have looked on bit and halter if 
he had known of them. With a fresh burst of oaths he 
swung round on his heel and went into his father’s room. 
Gerard was awake, but still in bed. 

“You'd better be gitting up, father,”’ said Miles. “ I'll 
have your porridge ready in a minnut. Come,” he added, 
more roughly, as his father did not move, “ I’m sick enough 
wudout your driving me mad.”’ 

Gerard muttered something almost inarticulate about 
“not fretting,” and rose and dressed himself, while Miles 
upset water and pease about the kitchen, and filled two 
bowls with extremely nauseous-looking porridge. 

When at Jast he and his father had sat down at the table, 
neither made the slightest attempt to eat, though Gerard 
tried to persuade Miles to swallow a few mouthfuls of the 
horrible stuff. 

“You mustn’t fast, lad, or you'll be sick with hunger 
before your next meal—and don’t grieve so,’”’ as the boy 
laid his arm on the table and rested his head on it, “ three 
years will soon be over.” 

“ But think of the dog’s life I’ll have to lead—I’ll go 
crazy, I wull, or I’ll cut my throat.” 
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“Don’t talk like a fool. You'll be far happier than I 
shall.” 

“Nonsense! You'll be enjoying yourself in furrin parts, 
' while I’ll be justabout——’”’ 

“T hope you'll be ‘ justabout ’ speaking English,” cried 
Gerard, roused into anger by his son’s callousness. The 
lad was about to reply fiercely, when the sound of horse’s 
hoofs in the street froze the rage in both their hearts. 

“ There’s the old brute’s chaplun!”’ cried Miles, and 
looking wildly round him like a trapped hare. 

“It’s rather early. Perhaps - 

“It’s him, sure enough. They’re stopping here,” and 
the next moment came a knock at the door. 

“‘ Open it,’”’ said Gerard shortly. 

Miles rose, and drew back the bolts. Outside in the first 
sunshine was a gentleman with two horses, a bay and a 
roan. The gentleman wore black clothes and a clerical 
hat, but he was not in the least like the Vicar of Westfield 
or Mr. Grey of Ashburnham, or any other parson Miles 
had seen. His dress was immaculate in its neatness, his 
stock and full-bottomed wig were spotlessly white, and 
round his neck a little silver cross was hanging. He was 
not handsome—his mouth was inordinately large and thin- 
lipped, his blue eyes were small and set wide apart, and 
his nose was slightly red at the tip. But he was tall and 
well made—even at that breathless moment Miles noticed 
that he had a fine leg. 

“ Good morning,” said the gentleman courteously, ‘‘ does 
Mr. Starbrace live here ? ” 

““ Yes,”’ said Miles. 

“May I come in ? ” and the chaplain dismounted. 

“Yes. You've got the sorrel’s reins twisted.” 

“ Thank you. I will disentangle them.” 

“T’ll do that,” cried Miles, pushing past him. 

“You are Miles Starbrace ? ” asked the chaplain. 

The boy nodded. 

“Then I must shake hands. I hope that you and I 
will be great friends.” 
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Miles stared at him with his most gipsy-like stare, and ~ 
after a pause, took his outstretched hand. 

“Tl mind the nags while you’re in wud my father,” he 
said, and stroked the roan’s nose. 

The Rev. Frank Power Lewis, who had long ago divided 
all young men into clearly labelled classes, stood for a 
moment wondering into which division he could put Miles, 
but came to the conclusion that it was too early to decide. 
He knocked again at the kitchen door, and went in. 

Gerard was standing listlessly by the hearth, but at the 
sight of his visitor he came forward with outstretched hand 
and an attempt at a smile. 

“Your son prefers to remain outside with the horses,” 
said Mr. Lewis, ‘‘ so I must introduce myself.” 

Gerard bowed silently, and offered him a chair, scanning 
his face anxiously, in hope of finding in it some assurance 
that the chaplain would be a good friend to Miles. But 
Gerard was not clever at reading faces, and could come 
to no conclusion. 

Mr. Lewis took out a pocket-book. 

“Sir John asked me to give you this,” he said; “ you 
will find in it sufficient for the payment of your creditors 
and for all necessary preparations for your journey. I 
will give you the address of your father’s bankers, who have 
instructions to supply your needs up to four hundred 
pounds a year.” 

Gerard thanked him almost inaudibly. 

“Your father expects that you will reside in some coast 
town on the Mediterranean and that you will communicate 
with him at least once a quarter.” 

“My son will be allowed to write to me, I suppose ? ” 
asked Gerard sharply. 

“Oh, of course ; whenever he chooses.” 

“‘He’s a strange lad,” said Gerard, speaking rapidly, 
and fixing his anxious eyes on Mr. Lewis, “ he’s very bad- 
tempered, I’m afraid, and you'll find him difficult to manage 
but—but you won’t be hard on him ? ” 

The white, beseeching face, still comely in spite of the 
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scars of suffering and sorrow, and still gracious with the 
curves of youth—Gerard was only thirty-nine—touched 
Mr. Lewis, and grasping the father’s hand, he assured him 
that he would be a friend to Miles. 

“ And now we had better take our leave, Mr. Starbrace. 
Partings are too unpleasant to be lingered over.” 

They went outside, and found Miles leaning his cheek 
on the roan’s neck. 

“Come, my dear fellow,’’ said the parson, “I must not 
wait any longer, as your grandfather wishes us to be at 
Stelling, to-morrow.” 

“You will lie at Ashford?” asked Gerard, to cover 
Miles’s sulky and rather aggressive silence. 

“Yes. I spent last night at Hurst Green, as I wished 
to be here early, but, on the whole, Ashford is a more 
convenient stopping-place. Are you ready, Miles ? ”’ 

The boy nodded. 

“Then say good-bye to your father, for we must not 
wait.” 

Miles held out his hand. Now that the actual moment 
of parting had come, all lesser dreads and hatred were 
lost in the thought that he was to leave his father. He 
found himself wishing vaguely that he had been a more 
dutiful son, and there was a note of regret in his voice as 
he said good-bye. 

The next moment the chaplain was astride the bay, 
and Miles on the roan, his meagre baggage strapped in 
front of him. “‘ Good-bye, Mr. Starbrace,” said the clergy- 
man, lifting his hat. But Gerard did not notice him. 

The village street was empty as they trotted up it, for 
the men had gone to work, and the women were busy in 
their homes. At the corner by the “ Plough,” Miles turned 
to wave a last farewell to his father. But Gerard had dis- 
appeared. The cottage door was open, creaking dismally 
to and fro, and Miles saw the wind blow into the kitchen 
a cloud of red and yellow leaves. 
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haze, and the roan and the bay cantered 
merrily up the long road to Brede. The wind 

blew the colour into Miles’s cheeks, and made him wonder- 
fully good to look at, but the curves of his mouth were still 
sulky, and when he cared to reply to any of his tutor’s 
remarks on the weather or-the state of the roads, it was 
only in monosyllables. 

They rode past Hare Farm and the pasture which had 
once been Sheep’s Castle, and through Udimore to Rye. 

Mr. Lewis made another desperate effort at conversa- 
tion. 

“You have some beautiful country around here. I 
suppose you have explored it thoroughly.” 

ae No.”’ 

“Not ? But of course you have visited Rye.” 

“ T’ve never bin east of Udimore.” 

“You do not care for walking ? ” 

Sad vce 

Mr. Lewis gazed at him despairingly, but persevered. 

“T suppose you have not much leisure. Do you care 


for study ?” 
Miles did not answer, and the chaplain repeated his 


question. 


\ \ JESTFIELD was soon left behind in a sunshot 
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“No!” cried the boy angrily, ‘and a-done, do, wud 
your questions. I’m sick!” 

Mr. Lewis turned up the whites of his eyes. He had 
cheerfully accepted—or rather, invited—his patron’s com- 
mission to feed Miles’s starveling soul with the bread of 
precept and the wine of example. But now he began to 
realize that young Starbrace was not as the other lads whose 
wills he had broken. Mr. Lewis had hitherto never failed 
in his colt-training, because his colts, though sometimes 
wild enough, had always had the consideration to abstain 
from charging down the philosophy of youth and life the 
chaplain had built up. Miles did not fit in with his phil- 
osophy. If he could only classify him! Women had no 
right to bear men-children whom the Rev. Frank Power 
Lewis could not catalogue. However, the tutor soon 
recovered his assurance, and decided that certain vices 
and virtues which would lead to his classification were 
bound sooner or later to show themselves in Miles. After 
all, he had seen very little of the boy, and there was still 
plenty of time for observation before they reached Stelling. 
Mr. Lewis therefore took out his notebook and jotted down 
the only characteristic he had made sure of in his charge— 
“ sulkiness.”’ That night, when he was alone in his bed- 
room at the Ashford inn, he added another—‘“ love of 
animals ’’—which he had noticed on the occasion of the 
lad’s horse picking up a stone. Then the chaplain mused 
for a few moments, and finally wrote down “ affection for 
his father ’’ with a question mark against it. 

The next day the journey was resumed through the hop 
gardens of Kent. Gradually the soil became chalky, and 
the hops fewer; great barrows swelled up in the fields, 
patches of white showed themselves amidst the grass, 
and now and then the road twisted past a chalk-pit with 
poppies glowing round the rim. 

Miles had lost his sulkiness, as he did always when he 
reached a certain pitch of misery. He was hopelessly 
home-sick and unhappy, and longed for a few words of 
sympathy from his companion. But Mr. Lewis, though far 
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from being hard-hearted, knew nothing of sympathy, and 
felt more annoyed than otherwise at Miles’s wistful remarks, 
for this sudden change in the boy’s attitude threw fresh 
obstacles in the way of classification. 

They dined at a little inn on the Chilham road, then 
turned aside for the Valley of the Stour, along which they 
rode as far as Olantigh. Their way then lay through a 
multitude of old lanes called streets, to Anvil Green, where 
Mr. Lewis reined in his horse and pointed with his whip. 

“ There is Stelling.” 

Miles looked towards the east and saw a mass of windmills 
and little houses, with the sunset burning on their windows. 

“It’s bigger than Westfield Moor,” he said, scanning 
Mr. Lewis’s face with that wistful, dog-like appeal the 
chaplain could not understand. 

““ Souledge is two miles beyond it.” 

“ And Wildage, is that near Souledge ? ” asked the lad 
with sudden eagerness. 

“Yes, scarcely half a mile across the common. Did 
your father tell you of it?” 

“A lady lives there.” 

“Two ladies; for Mrs. Straightway’s niece as good as 
lives there now.” 

“ T know her.” 

Miles had lifted his head and held it proudly. Mr. Lewis 
grew more and more puzzled. 

““T know her,” repeated the boy, and the colour stole 
into his cheeks. 

“ Why, of course ; I remember now that she comes from 
Sussex. Did you see her at Westfield Moor ? ” 

“Yes. I saw her and spéake t’ her.” 

“Then you will have an old friend in your new home.” 

“She an’t my friend,” said the boy sadly; “but,” 
he added with a flash of the old spirit, ‘‘ she wull be, 
surelye ! ”’ 

Mr. Lewis observed him carefully for the rest of the ride. 
He did not want to have to tell his patron that the lad 
mystified him, so he took advantage of his pupil’s softer 
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mood, and tried to lead him into conversation on various 
topics. Miles’s broad Sussex accent was a sore affliction to 
the chaplain, who was inclined to talk mincingly, but he 
was far too tactful to correct him so early in their acquaint- 
ance. Remembering one of the “‘ characteristics’ jotted — 
down in his note-book, he asked him how he liked his horse. 

“Ts he mine ? ”’ cried Miles eagerly. 

“Yes. Your grandfather bought him for you at Canter- 
bury fair. What shall you call him?” 

Miles shook his head. He thought of the names of 
the horses at Lankhurst—Dobbin, Dumpling, Whiteleg, 
Brownie—but they all seemed unfit for this spirited roan, 
with his arched neck and slim, sleek flanks. 

“T’ll have to think o’ that, surelye! But I’m justabout 
glad he’s mine. He'll be a friend to me.” 

The forlorn little speech vexed Mr. Lewis. 

“You are not very complimentary to your grandfather 
and myself, who will no doubt prove better friends to you 
than your horse,” he said sharply. 

Miles took offence immediately, and did nothing but 
scrowl and stare at his tutor for the rest of the way. 

They reached Souledge just as the sun dipped behind 
the chalk-hills. It was a hoary manor, built partly of 
brick and partly of lath and timber. The porch jutted 
out some eight feet beyond the rest; the roof above it 
projected the same distance, and was supported by two 
rows of wooden columns through which the last sun-rays 
filtered. Miles gazed up at the windows, then his eyes 
roamed across a swelling wilderness of gorse and bracken 
to a clump of trees amidst which some chimneys rose. 
That must be Wildage. 

A groom came forward to take the horses, and Miles 
stared at him so hard that the fellow lost his curiosity in 
embarrassment. 

““May I go round to the stables wud the sorrel?” 
asked Miles gruffly. 

“Certainly not,” replied his tutor, “ your grandfather 
wishes to see you.” 
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“Tm hemmed if I’ll go to un.” 

“ Philips, lead off the horses!” cried Mr. Lewis to the 
bewildered groom. ‘“‘ My dear fellow,” he said suavely to 
Miles, “do not show yourself so obstinate on your first 
evening at Souledge. Your grandfather’s wish to see you is 
quite natural.” 

“So’s mine to wish un at the devil.” 

Mr. Lewis stroked his chin, and considered. The result 
of his meditation was that he smiled affably, took his pupil’s 
arm, and with a “‘come, my dear fellow, we must not 
loiter,’ marched him into the house. Miles, who had ex- 
pected the chaplain to box his ears and had resolved 
thereupon to knock him down, was so much taken aback 
by his good humour that he did not think of offering any 
resistance till he was in his grandfather’s study and 
resistance was too late. 

The study was an oak-ceiled room lighted by an eastern 
window. The huge old fireplace was built in the west wall, 
and, though autumn had barely come, a fire burned on 
the hearth. Sir John Starbrace sat between the fire and 
the window. He was of middle height, but held himself 
so erect that he appeared tall; his dress was at once rich 
and sober, and there were two fine rings on the hand he 
stretched out to Miles. 

“ Good evening, grandson.” 

Miles was about to put his hand behind his back, but 
as he stared at his grandfather he saw a likeness between 
his face and Gerard’s, and changed his mind. 

“Good evenun,” he said with his broadest Sussex drawl, 
and took the outstretched hand. 

Sir John gazed at his grandson in some anxiety. He 
had expected a rough, untrained lad, but he was in no way 
prepared for Miles’s wild looks and great ill-clad stooping 
figure—the boy was so used to bending his head under the 
rafters of his old home that he stooped instinctively 
though the ceiling was several feet above him. 

“The lad has his father’s features,” thought the old 
man, ‘‘ but his father never had that hair,” and he glanced 
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at the bleached mop that hung over Miles’s forehead : 
“and though he has his father’s eyes, Gerard never looked 
like that out of ’em.” 

Miles, who resented Sir John’s close scrutiny, scowled, 
and shook himself. 

“We have had a pleasant journey,” said the chaplain 
hurriedly, “and left Mr. Gerard Starbrace in as good 
health as could be expected. No doubt our young friend 
is hungry. Is his supper ready ? ” 

“T ordered it to be laid in the dining-room. Let him 
sup with you, then bring him into the hall for prayers.” 

“‘T’m damned——” began Miles, but Mr. Lewis hurried 
him out of the room. The chaplain was resolved to keep 
the peace, for that evening at any rate. 

Miles, who was really very hungry, and also, though he 
would not have confessed it to any one, rather tired, 
recovered his good humour under the influence of beef, 
cheese, and ale. He did not, however, take much notice 
of his tutor’s efforts at conversation, but munched thought- 
fully, staring at the ceiling, or out of the window at the 
early stars. 

After supper prayers were read by Mr. Lewis. Men and 
maids filed into the low oak-ribbed hall where the chaplain 
stood with his Bible. Sir John came in last of all, and 
beckoned Miles to his side. The boy had, however, taken 
his place beside one of the grooms, whose face attracted 
him, and refused to move, in spite of the signalling of his 
grandfather, and the suppressed laughter of the servants. 
It was the first time he had been present at any sort of 
religious gathering, and he stared for all he was worth. 
Early in the service Mr. Lewis became conscious of that 
peculiar gipsy-like stare. He frowned at the offender, 
but even when reading from his Bible he knew that Miles’s 
eyes were fixed upon him, and soon they began to embarrass 
him strangely. He moistened his lips and stammered ; 
the lesson, which he was wont to read with such effect, was 
a poor affair that night, and he omitted one or two prayers 
out of pure nervousness. When the service was over, and 
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the spell removed, he had to resist a very unchristian 
inclination to box his pupil’s ears. 

“Miles, you should always shut your eyes when you 
pray,’’ he remarked when, after having cajoled him into 
saying good night to his grandfather, he led the way to his 
room. . 

“T wurn’t praying,” growled the boy. 

“Then when prayers are being read,” said his tutor 
sharply. “I suppose you use private prayer,’’ he added, 
remembering his duty as a clergyman. 

“T dunno wot you mean.” 

“Why, the Lord’s Prayer— Our Father, which art in 
heaven ’—you say that, don’t you?” 

“That an’t a prayer,” cried Miles scornfully ; “it’s a 
reading lesson. I had un in my hornbook at Dame Green’s, 
and Polly Tracey worked un on her sampler.” 

“Tf you had listened you would have heard it used at 
our devotions to-night. I hope,” he added gently, “ that 
you will repeat it before you lie down.” 

““T woan’t,”’ said Miles. 

Mr. Lewis put his hands behind his back. 

“Here is your room,’ he said, and preceded the lad 
into a large, draughty chamber. 

“Did my father sleep here ? ” 

“T cannot tell you. Your baggage has been brought 
up, I see. Good night.” 

Miles went over to the window and looked out. 

“ Good night,’”’ repeated Mr. Lewis. 

“Ts yon light Wildage ? ” 

“It is. Good night.” 

‘“‘ Good night ! ”’ shouted Miles so fiercely that the words 
sounded like a malediction. 

Mr. Lewis walked off, shrugging his shoulders, but when 
he was half-way down the passage he feared that he might 
have been over hasty with the lad, and, going back to his 
room, asked him if he had everything he wanted. 

Miles was lying on the bed, his face hid in the pillow, 
and did not hear. The chaplain realized that he would be 
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furious if he knew he had been seen in his despair, and 
gauged accurately his own powerlessness to deal with such 
a wild, sullen young heart. So he stole quietly away, 
and went to the study where Sir John Starbrace was 
sitting. 

“‘ Well, Lewis!” cried the baronet, ‘“‘ what in heaven’s 
name are we to do with that boy?” 

Mr. Lewis stood with his back to the fire, his chin cocked 
in the air—a favourite attitude of his. 

“‘ I’m sure I don’t know,” he said, after a pause. 

“ You don’t know ? ” Sir John’s jaw fell. If his chaplain 
“ didn’t know,” things had come to a pretty pass. 

“T am utterly at a loss,” said Mr. Lewis, rather enjoying 
the effect his words had on his patron. 

“ Better pack the young animal after his father, and let 
”em go to the devil together.” 

“ My dear Sir John ! ” cried the chaplain disapprovingly, 
and the baronet shuffled his feet like a chidden boy. 

“Well, what’s to be done ? ” 

“T have little hesitation as to how I shall act for the 
present, though I will confess that the future baffles me. 
For the present we must bear with the lad—within reason, 
of course—and not correct him too often. When he sees 
that we want to be his friends he will doubtless behave 
less frowardly.” 

“ He’s not in the least like his father. Gerard was a 
young rascal, but nothing compared to Miles.” 

Mr. Lewis took his notebook out of his pocket. 

“ My great difficulty is that I cannot classify him. You 
remember that some time ago I told you I considered young 
men to be divisible into three classes : 1, the bad-tempered, 
sullen, and froward ; 2, the good-natured, pliable, thought- 
less, and reckless; 3, the altogether satisfactory and 
obedient young fellows, whose faults are few and easily 
overcome.” 

“Yes, I remember ; the knaves, the fools, and the prigs 
—oh, of course, I was only joking,” and Sir John laughed 
rather feebly. 
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Mr. Lewis paused a moment, then continued : 

“T have hitherto observed only three characteristics in 
Miles. He is sulky, as you have seen for yourself, he is 
passionately fond of horses, and I believe he is fond of his 
father. That is all I can discover.” 

“Not very satisfactory, eh? ” 

“No. The first characteristic places him in Class 1, 
but the other two are virtues of Classes 2 and 3. Foolish, 
reckless young fellows and altogether satisfactory lads 
agree in their love for the brute creation and for their 
natural progenitors.”’ 

“Well, Lewis, I was thinking only t’other day that it 
seems a trifle rash to classify young men as if they were so 
many botanical specimens.” 

“My dear Sir John! Reflect! It is the fact that the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms are clearly and easily 
classified which gave me the germ of the system I have 
now followed for nearly fifteen years with the greatest 
success. I have hitherto trained some half dozen young 
men who have, without exception, borne witness to its 
efficacy. Time will doubtless soon show me how to deal 
with your grandson. Meanwhile, I consider that the 
subject has been sufficiently discussed, and will bid you 
good night.” 

Mr. Lewis bowed courteously and walked towards the 
door. 

“Stay a moment!” cried Sir John. ‘‘ Did—did my son 
send any message to me ? ” 

The chaplain shook his head. “He was too much 
exercised about Miles.” 

“In what way ? ” 

“ He thought we might treat him harshly.” 

“‘ The boy deserves a good thrashing.” 

“ Doubtless. But it would be inexpedient to give him 
one just yet. Nothing does more harm than injudicious 
whipping.” 

“Was Gerard miserable at having to part with him?” 

The chaplain nodded. 
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“ Poor fellow! Lewis, I almost wish I’d brought him 
here, instead of packing him off to the continent without 
ever seeing his face.” 

“‘My dear Sir John! Reflect! It is not right that your 
son should be restored to your favour without some 
preliminary test. Besides, the lad is much better away 
from his father—I am sure of that, though it was such a 
short time I saw them together.” 

“| wish he would talk English,” said Sir John abruptly ; 
“it’s dreadful to hear my own grandson drawling Sussex 
in my house.” 

“ He will doubtless outgrow it ; but we must not annoy 
him just yet with too much fault-finding. And now, good 
night, Sir John. I trust that we shall find our charge in a 
better frame of mind to-morrow morning.” 

“‘T hope so, I’m sure. By the by, a tailor ought to visit 
him. His clothes aren’t fit to be seen.” 

“T shall send to Canterbury without delay. Good 
night, my dear Sir John,” and the two gentlemen separated. 

Meanwhile, Miles sat motionless on his bed, his hands 
clasped between his knees, his eyes staring at the dim wall, 
where shadows cast by the candle-flame flickered. “I 
wéan’t stay here—if I can’t go back to Westfield, I'll 
justabout hang myself,” he cried desperately once, then 
sat on in the silence, till the little wind that blew in at the 
casement chilled him to the bone. 

He rose shivering, and began to undress with stiff fingers. 
He was very cold, for the room was full of wind, and the 
tapestry and bed-curtains rustled in the draught. It was 
a huge apartment: the cottage at Westfield Moor would 
easily have fitted into it. Miles disliked large airy rooms, 
being accustomed to small stuffy ones. 

When he was undressed he looked round for some way 
of making his quarters more tolerable. He shut the window 
and drew close the bed curtains before climbing into the 
vastness of the bed. Hardly had he lain down than he 
sprang up, having discovered a fresh shortcoming. At 
Westfield Moor he had never had more than one sheet, 
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but here was linen to cover him as well as linen to lie on. 
He pulled off the top sheet, throwing it in an untidy heap 
on the floor, and lay down under the blanket. Then, 
having reproduced as far as possible the airlessness, un- 
tidiness, and discomfort of his old quarters, Miles fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER II 


THE YOKE 


tumbled and threw himself about, so that when 

he woke the next morning his pillow and _ half 
his bed-clothes were on the floor. He sat up, and stared 
miserably at the bed-curtains, oak furniture, and all the 
other tokens of his changed life. Then suddenly he caught 
sight of the blue sky outside the window, heard the flutter 
of the wind under the eaves, and in the columns of the porch 
chamber, and sprang out of bed, his heart thrilling with 
the magic of the dawn. 

He opened the window and leaned out, unfastening his 
shirt, so that the breeze fanned his breast. The swallows 
darted through the quivering air, the leaves clouded from 
the trees and spread round Souledge a carpet of crimson and 
gold. Miles’s pulses beat quickly with his longing to be 
out among the leaves and the swallows, to lie among the 
cloud-shadows on the chalk-hills, and join the butterfly 
race across the common. He flung on his clothes with a 
laugh, forgetting his despair in this sudden lust of open air 
and early morning. 

A clock struck five as he ran downstairs, but no one was 
stirring. He drew back the bolts of the hall door, and went 
out. For a moment he stood hesitating, the wind rumpling 
his unbrushed hair ; then he ran off to the stables, for he 
knew that the roan would love the wind and the sunrise 
as much as he. 

But the stable door was locked, and none of the grooms 
were about, the sluggards! Miles looked in at the window, 
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and saw the gallant roan, with five more horses, black, 
white, and bay. He chirruped to them, and they turned 
their heads, astonished at so early a visitor ; to the boy’s 
delight, the roan whinnied. 

“Tm a-coming, my beauty 
in at the window. 

He fondled the roan’s ears, and passed his hands over 
his shapely legs and chest. The animal was restive and 
reared slightly. re 

“You're a justabout pharisee!” cried Miles. ‘If I 
cud only find that hemmed key I’d have you out, and we’d 
gallop over yon chalk-hills till we cud both on us only lie 
and pant.” 

He kissed the roan’s forehead regretfully and climbed 
back out of the window. The morning called too sweetly 
for him to stay longer. 

The common stretched gorse-golden from the yard gate ; 
on the west it was splashed with the red of the cottages of 
Stelling, to the east it swelled into chalk-hills, while to 
the south rose the chimneys of Wildage in a thicket of 
alders and yews. Miles bounded over the turf, drunken with 
the day’s new wine. He was soon able to see more of 
Wildage than the chimneys. The manor was smaller than 
Souledge, and built of tiles, with a thatched roof, from 
under which the upper windows peeped like bright eyes 
under a shaggy, fringe. 

A stream crossed the Minnis and stopped Miles’s race 
with the wind. He stood for a moment gazing at old 
Wildage, wondering in which room Theodora slept, then 
suddenly spying a plank bridge, he ran across it, and 
followed the traces of a footpath to the garden wall. 
Perhaps Theodora was walking in the garden. How 
surprised she would be to see him - 

But the garden was deserted, and, though Miles waited 
fully ten minutes, no footstep rustled the brown and yellow 
leaves that lay so thickly on path and bed. The boy 
turned thoughtfully away, then suddenly threw off his 
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seriousness, and bounded homewards like a colt set free 
from the plough. 

The waters of the stream looked invitingly clear as he 
stood on the brink. Miles flung off his clothes and sprang 
in, so that the animal joy of the morning might be complete. 
He had taught himself to swim in the horsepond at Lank- 
hurst, and though in places the brook was shallow, there 
were deep pools shaded by alders and overhung by willows. 
Miles splashed about to his heart’s content, and when he 
at last scrambled out, lay naked for a while on the grass. 
The morning was sweet and warm; summer seemed to 
have run back for a taste of autumn’s blackberries, and with 
her came the humming insects and the butterflies, the south 
wind and the swallows. 

At last Miles remembered Souledge and his grand- 
father’s breakfast table, not because he meant to behave 
himself that day, but because he was ravenously hungry. 
He sprang up, dressed, threw a last look at Wildage, and 
rushed home, his hair still wet. 

A manservant was waiting in Souledge hall. 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,” he said to Miles. 

No one had ever called the lad ‘“ sir’”’ before, and his 
new dignity sent more colour into his face. He burst into 
the dining-room in the best of good humour, his cheeks 
aglow, his fine white teeth showing in a smile. 

Sir John Starbrace and the Rev. Frank Power Lewis 
were half-way through their meal. 

“Good morning,” they said pointedly. 

“Mornun’!” cried Miles. “Lord! I’m hungry.” 

“Where have you been, my dear fellow?” asked 
Mr. Lewis, while Sir John helped his grandson to beef 
pasty. 

“Over the Minnis, yonder. I’ve bin out ever since 
five.” 

“Why, your hair is all wet. What have you been 
doing?” 

“ T’ve had a dip in the stream, surelye! ” 
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“T am glad you are an early riser, my dear fellow, but 
you should try to be home in time for breakfast.” 

“TI shouldn’t have bin here yit if I cud have got my 
horse out of the stable. I’ll tiake un out after breakfast, 
and I’ll not be back till evenun, surelye ! ” 

“You're a kickish young colt!” cried Sir John. ‘“ Who 
gave you leave to lay down the law in my house? You'll 
do as your tutor bids you.” 

“T woan’t.” 2 

“Come, my dear Miles,’”’ said Mr. Lewis, sweetly, ‘ do 
not be so unreasonable. You shall have your horse this 
afternoon, but this morning I should like you to spend in 
study.” 

“ Wot’s that ? ” 

“You know perfectly well!” cried Sir John. ‘‘ Don’t 
pretend to be a greater fool than you are.” 

Miles fixed on his grandfather a prolonged stare of the 
deepest hatred. Mr. Lewis glanced warningly at the 
baronet. 

*“ Studies, Miles, are lessons.”’ 

“Lessons! I’ve a-dohe wud lessons. I’m not a 
babby.” 

“Tm afraid you have not had much leisure for acquiring 
knowledge. I expect to find you rather backward.” 

“T can read and write and reckon. Wot more wud you 
have?” 

“‘ Well, Miles, I shall try to teach you a little Greek and 
Latin.” 

“ That’s furrin stuff.” 

“‘ Greek,” cried Mr. Lewis, waxing eloquent, “is the 
language of heroes, and Latin the language of saints.”’ 

“‘T’m hemmed if I learn ’em.” 

“ Lewis!” cried Sir John, springing up, “I’m sick of 
this. I’ll leave you and that young cub to fight it out,” 
and he strode from the room. 

Miles did not utter a word for the rest of the meal. He 
applied himself industriously to the beef and bread, and 
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his appetite was marvellous. The boy was unused to being 
able to appease his hunger, and the thought that he could 
at every meal satisfy his healthy young appetite did much 
to reconcile him to his new home. He had returned to 
good humour by the time breakfast was over, and follow- 
ing Mr, Lewis into the study, sat down opposite a formid- 
able pile of dictionaries, grammars, and text-books with- 
out a complaint. 

“Now, my dear fellow, we shall commence with 
divinity,”’ said Mr. Lewis, who never said “‘ begin ’”’ where 
he could say “‘ commence,” or “ finished ” where he could 
“ conclude.” 

“Hark away,’ drawled Miles, leaning his chin on his 
hand, “ but fust tell us wot’s divinity.”’ 

Mr. Lewis gave a definition, which Miles acknowledged 
with a grin and “I reckon as I déan’t know much about 
that.” 

The chaplain spent some time in examining him in the 
formulas of the Church of England, but found his pupil 
totally ignorant of the most elementary religious facts. 
This put the tutor at a disadvantage, and doubled his 
rankling sense of defeat. He had trained many a wild lad 
and many a bad lad, but a lad who could not say the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
answer the other questions of this short catechism was a 
type of youth and iniquity unknown to the Rev. Frank 
Power Lewis. 

He sighed quietly, and, opening his Euripides, told Miles 
the story of Medea, realizing that the boy was indeed what 
he vowed he was not—“ a babby ”—and must be amused 
as wellas taught. Miles listened with some show of interest, 
and remarked at the end that Jason was a “ gurt owl”: 
but when he heard that the play was not written in English, 
his indignation knew no bounds. 

“Wot did he want to write it in Greek fur? Wurn’t 
English good enough fur un ? ” 

Mr. Lewis began to explain, using the language in which 
he would have addressed a baby of six years old, but Miles 
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was too angry with the offending Euripides to pay much 
attention, and his wrath was by no means appeased when 
his tutor set him to learn the Greek alphabet. The chap- 
lain was a firm believer in the civilizing influence of Greek, 
and though he had by this time discovered that his pupil 
could not read words of more than three syllables, and 
that his spelling was strictly phonetic, he was resolved to 
drag him through the Iliad before Easter. 

While Miles stooped, biting his pen and frowning, over- 
alpha, beta, gamma, delta, Mr. Lewis opened his notebook, 
and read over his remarks on his former pupils, in vain 
hope that they would help him to deal with this sulky, 
perplexing specimen of boyhood. He sighed as his old 
triumphs came to his mind. 

“Charlie Feverel. 1732-1734. Class 2. Character- 
istics—thoughtlessness, tactlessness, want of polish, a 
good heart, an easy temper, a generous disposition. Mode 
of procedure—taught chiefly Latin, Mathematics, and 
Logic ; did not allow much outdoor exercise; rebuked 
severely for every fault. Whipped four times.” 

“ Herbert Young. 1734-1737. Class 1. Characteristics 
-——bad temper, sullenness, obstinacy, readiness to hate ; 
slow to love, but constant, even passionate in his affections. 
Mode of procedure—set to study Greek, encouraged read- 
ing, also plenty of outdoor exercise ; never forced where 
could persuade. Whipped twice.” 

“Claude Agnew. 1738-1740. Class3. Characteristics— 
sweet temper, ready obedience, unselfishness, habits of 
respect and courtesy ; perhaps a trifle too serious. Mode 
of procedure—encouraged study of history and literature, 
allowed plenty of outdoor exercise, especially walking. 
Did not punish, rebuke being sufficient.” 

Mr. Lewis leaned back in his chair, frowning at the note- 
book. 

“ TI am certainly treating Miles according to the Class I 
system,’’ he reflected, ‘‘ as I am using persuasion and lay- 
ing special stress on his Greek studies. But the boy does 
not appear to resemble any of the young fellows I have 
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hitherto tamed by such methods. I fear that I have a 
hard struggle before me.” 

At this point the chaplain’s meditations were cut short 
by something that whizzed past his head and nearly grazed 
his ear. The next instant the Greek grammar alighted 
with a crash in the farthest corner of the room. 

Miles was leaning back in his chair, his arms folded 
across his chest, his dark brows scowling viciously. 

“ Miles, kindly pick up that grammar,” said Mr. Lewis, 
sweetly. 

The lad took no notice, and the persuasiveness of Class I 
having failed, the chaplain stamped his foot in the most 
approved Class 2 manner, and cried : 

“ Miles, I order you to pick up that book at once.” 

His pupil did not move, but his expression became more 
malignant, and he clenched his fists. 

Mr. Lewis, in despair, resorted to Class 3. 

“ Miles,” he said pathetically, ‘‘ you do not know how 
your bad behaviour grieves me.” 

Miles’s lips showed the faintest suspicion of a grin. 

Mr. Lewis was so utterly at a loss that he half thought 
of picking up the book himself, when he heard the trample 
of horses’ hoofs in the yard. Immediately a bright idea 
struck him. 

“‘ Miles,” he said, “‘ if you do not obey me you shall not 
have your horse this afternoon.” 

“JT wull.” 

“You will not. I shall give orders to one of the grooms 
to take the animal out for exercise.”’ 

“You brute!” 

Mr. Lewis turned rather pale, but continued bravely : 

“You can make your choice. I give you three minutes 
to decide in.” 

The clergyman took out his watch. Before sixty seconds 
had ticked away Miles had unfolded his arms, after a 
hundred and twenty he had risen, and when Mr. Lewis put 


back his watch, the boy and the grammar were once more 
opposite him. 
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The rest of the morning passed peacefully enough, and 
to his tutor’s delight Miles was quite good-humoured and 
fairly civil during the mid-day dinner. Mr. Lewis attri- 
buted this change to his own influence and tact, but Sir 
John Starbrace guessed that the boy was in high spirits 
because of the afternoon’s ride. It was the thought of that 
ride through the swale of the autumn day which smoothed 
the lines between Miles’s eyebrows, and loosed his tongue 
into unwonted conversation. He told his grandfather and 
Mr. Lewis about his life at Westfield Moor, thus accounting 
to both of them for much of his sulky wildness, and 
when, the meal over, the roan’s hoofs and Miles’s voice 
sounded together outside Souledge, Sir John said to his 
chaplain : 

“ The lad hasn’t a bad heart.” 

“No,” hesitated Mr. Lewis. 

“Tm sure that most of his faults are due to his up- 
bringing.”’ 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Lewis—do you think Gerard owes his faults to 
me?” 

“TI cannot tell, as I am ignorant of what system you 
followed.” 

“J don’t know anything about systems, but I was dread- 
fully harsh with him. Lewis, I’m not so hard as I was once 
—I’d give much for a sight of Gerard.” 

“ That is only natural, Sir John.” 

“ But it seems against nature to pack him off to foreign 
parts without ever seeing his face—Gerard had such honest 
eyes, though he was a young vagabond if ever there was 
one.” 

“My dear Sir John! I am sure you will never regret 
having followed my advice and put your son under 
probation before restoring him to full favour. These 
three years will show if his repentance is sincere, and 
afterwards a 

“‘ He may not live three years.” 

In the meantime Miles was galloping over the brown 
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Minnis, enjoying to the full youth’s privilege of being able 
to forget past sorrow in the zest of some present joy. The 
roan was full of life and spirit, and with quivering ears 
bounded over the heather towards the black and russet of 
Stelling. In a few moments he was tearing up the thyme 
on Stelling Minnis, and, passing Lost Hope Farm, had 
taken gallantly the hedge between the common and the 
first of the line of fields bordering the Stone Street. 

Miles had not tasted such delight since the day of the 
meet at Stars Green ; the crash with which his noble horse 
alighted on the further side of the hedge sent the blood to 
his cheeks and a shout to his lips. Away thundered the 
roan, scattering the heads of the mushrooms as his hoofs 
ploughed up the turf. The wind screamed through his 
mane and Miles’s hair, tore the autumn mist into shreds, 
stripped and flogged the branches of the oaks. Miles 
suddenly leaped the roan into the Stone Street, the straight 
old Roman road that runs from Hythe to Canterbury, then 
as suddenly turned him into Whatsole Street, and galloped 
him over the grass-grown ruts to Little Gain. 

Whatsole Street branched into Hazel Street and Hunter 
Street. Miles dashed up the latter, and continued his mad 
gallop as far as Mystole Farm. Here the lane turned 
abruptly, and the lad heard the sound of horses’ hoofs 
coming towards him. He pushed on recklessly; there 
was barely room for two horses to pass each other in that 
part of the narrow street, but Miles was resolved that it 
should not be the roan to pull up and give place. He struck 
him lightly on the flank, and the beast bounded forward, 
but the next moment was nearly thrown down, so violently 
did his master rein him in. Two horses had come round 
the bend, and their riders were a groom and Theodora 
Straightway. 

The boy’s face burned with surprise and pleasure, and 
for a moment he could not speak. Theodora recognized 
him at once, and held out her hand. 

“ Good day, Mr. Starbrace ”’ 

Miles’s hand went up to his forelock, but he suddenly 
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realized that he had a hat on his head, and took it off with 
a flourish. 

“When did you arrive here? ” asked the girl shyly— 
she felt unaccountably shy of Miles now that he no longer 
wore a smock and corduroys—‘“ I knew you were coming, 
but my aunt told me that you weren’t expected till 
Monday.” . 

“IT came here yesterday, surelye! I’m glad you’re here 
too, Miss Straightway.” 2 

“Things have changed, haven’t they, since you and I 
last rode together? When I told you about Sir John 
Starbrace we little thought he was your grandfather.”’ 

““T wish he wurn’t,’’ Miles had turned his horse’s head 
in the same direction as hers, and was riding back along 
Hunter Street beside her. 

“What! don’t you like being here ? ” 

““T hate it—at least—at least,” he faltered, while his 
brown eyes devoured her face, ‘‘ I dunno.” 

“Tt must be dreadfully hard for you to leave your 
father.” 

“It’s that,” said Miles simply. 

“But I’m sure you'll soon like being at Souledge with 
your grandfather and Mr. Lewis.” 

“T hate that chaplun.” 

“Hate him! Why, I always thought him so pleasant.” 

“ He’s a brute.” 

“Oh, I’m sure he isn’t. The poor folk love him and 
think his sermons quite beautiful, though personally I 
don’t care much for his preaching.” 

“Nor do I, It’s talk, talk, talk from mornun till night, 
all talk and nothink else, till I’m just-about sick.” 

“But I’m sure he means well—he’s sincere; there’s 
nothing of the Pharisee about him.” 

Miles grinned. “I shud think not. WHe’s scarce my 
idea of a Pharisee.” 

“‘ What’s your idea of a Pharisee ? ” 

“ You,” said Miles, and coloured deeply. 
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Theodora looked at him with some surprise ; but gather- 
ing from his flushed cheeks that he meant a compliment, 
she asked perplexedly : 

“ Do you really think me as bad at that ? ” 

‘Pharisees an’t bad,” cried Miles, “leastways if you 
déan’t meddle wud um. There wur a man at Westfield 
wunst, wot wur fool enough to cut the grass they danced 
on down by Benskins, and one night he came home wud 
his tongue all hanging out, and the foam all dropping from 
his mouth, and his speech wur a-gone. The Pharisees had 
revenged their selves on un, but we never knew how they 
did it, fur he cud do naught but screech, so he wur packed 
off to Bethlem, where one of the keepers gave un too many 
stripes and killed un.” 

“ Oh, you mean fairies!’ cried Theodora. 

“Yes, that’s wot my father called um. I reckon I shud 
have said ‘fairies’ to you. I déan’t spik very good 
English, do I?” 

The abruptness of the question embarrassed Theodora. 

“No-o, perhaps not. But I expect you'll soon lose your 
—your accent. Mr. Lewis reads with you in the mornings, 
I suppose ? ” 

“T have lessons, just lik a babby,”’ and Miles switched 
the roan’s leg viciously. 

“ But it isn’t babyish to have lessons. I only wish I had 
some one to teach me.” 

“ Do you, then ? ” 

“Yes, indeed Ido. What did you learn this morning ? ” 

“Oh, we had divination, and then a lot o’ stuff written 
by some hemmed fools wot cudn’t spik English.” 

“That must have been very interesting,’’ said Theodora 
lamely. “‘ I suppose you learn Greek and Latin ? ” 

“ That’s it! Greek! Stuff!” 

“IT wish I had some one to teach me Greek. I’ve been 
trying to learn it by myself, but it’s terribly hard.” 

“Do you learn Greek, Miss Straightway ? ” cried Miles ; 
“then I reckon I’ll maaster that blasted alpha, beta, 
gamma, to-morrow.” 
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They were by this time trotting along Maxted Street, 
towards the high road. The colours of the sunset were in 
the sky, and the dusk swept with a train of mist into the 
valley. 

“Come to Wildage and have a dish of tea with us,” said 
Theodora ; ‘‘ my aunt always drinks tea at six.” 

Miles accepted her invitation eagerly, and crossing the 
Stone Street, they cantered softly over the southern tongue 
of the Minnis, skirting the woods of Vallance and Clavertye. - 

“You're oftener now at Wildage than at Cockmartin, 
I reckon ? ” said Miles. 

“Yes. You see, my father doesn’t seem to want me—I 
mean, I’m not much use to him—at home, and I believe 
I am of use to my aunt here. She doesn’t like living alone, 
and she has no one to keep her company, except me, and 
her nephew, Martin Straightway, who can’t spare her much 
time.” 

“Ts he here now ? ” 

“Oh, no. He’s in London, reading for the bar. We 
turn in at this gate, Mr. Starbrace; there’s a short cut to 
Wildage through Clavertye.”’ 

They trotted along a boggy path, flanked and shaded by 
ash, sallow, and hazel, the leaves of which stood out, a 
glorious yellow, against the flush of the sky. When they 
reached Wildage, Miles sprang from his horse, and was at 
Theodora’s stirrup, helping her to dismount, before the 
groom had swung his leg over the saddle. The three horses 
were led away, and the boy and girl went into the house 
together. 

A fire was burning in the south parlour, a noisy wood 
fire that smelled sweet. Miles noticed the smell and the 
glow as he followed Miss Straightway into the room. A 
lady was sitting at the window, sewing by the last light ; 
she sprang up in something of a flutter at the sight of 
Theodora and the stalwart figure behind her. 

‘“‘ Ma’am, this is Mr. Starbrace. He arrived at Souledge 
yesterday.” 

“I’m delighted, perfectly delighted, to see you, Mr. 
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Starbrace. I hope you will stay and have a dish of tea 
with us. Indeed, you ought to take something hot after 
your ride; one is so liable to catch cold after violent 
exercise.” 

Miles was at a loss what to say, so said nothing. Mrs. 
Susan Straightway looked at him rather anxiously. ‘‘ What 
an enormous young man!” she thought to herself, “ and 
I wonder why he wears his hair cut close to his head in that 
peculiar way? Martin says that tie-wigs are all the 
fashion.” 

A manservant brought in tea, and the three sat down at 
a little table by the fire. Miles had never drunk tea before, 
and was rather daunted by the ordeal—and how many of 
those ridiculous little biscuits did one put into one’s mouth 
at atime? No doubt if he had been sharing the meal with 
his grandfather and Mr. Lewis he would have disgraced 
himself utterly, but he was anxious to make a good im- 
pression on Theodora, and took great pains to observe her 
manners and her aunt’s, with the result that his cup and 
plate were emptied without any alarming novelty in the 
way of tea-drinking. 

Mrs. Straightway chattered incessantly, though at first 
she was rather shocked by the visitor’s Sussex accent. 
However, she remembered the lad’s story, which Theodora 
had told her more than once since they began to expect 
him at Souledge, and she was soon asking him question 
after question, regardless of the drawl of his replies. She 
was so sorry to hear his father had a heart complaint ; did 
he suffer from palpitations ? if so, she knew of an infallible 
cure. Was his grandfather’s rheumatism better, and did 
his cough still trouble him? Sir John had caught a cold 
that summer through drinking ale when he was heated. 
Didn’t he think Mr. Lewis very unwise to expose his throat 
by wearing such a low stock? Didn’t he think Mr. Lewis 
a perfect Christian ? 

Miles answered all her questions good-humouredly, 
except the last, which he ignored—unless a violent kick at 
the table-leg, which made Mrs. Susan spring forward to 
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save her china, was meant for a reply. For a long time 
after the tea was drunk and the cakes were eatert he leaned 
back in his chair and watched Theodora as she sat in her 
dark habit by his side. Mrs. Straightway soon began to 
wonder when he would go, and to glance anxiously at her 
niece, but Theodora was too deeply absorbed in her guest 
to notice how long he was staying. 

During the week which followed the meet at Stars Green 
she had thought of Miles continually, but after a time her 
interest in him had been swallowed up by the attraction of 
other lads of his condition—young fellows at work in fold 
or on ploughland, who, though she spoke to them but 
seldom, appealed to a mind craving for experiences and 
emotions outside its accustomed sphere. When she had 
heard of Miles’s change of fortune, he had come once more 
into her thoughts, but not into her heart, for she felt sure 
that as a Squire he would lose the characteristics she had 
found so absorbing in the ploughboy. The last few hours 
had shown her she was mistaken, had brought her into 
contact with the untamed, original, yet intensely simple 
nature that had so often inspired her with thought and 
speculation—had told her that Miles’s heart would beat 
under fine linen much the same as it had beaten under 
homespun. 

Moreover, as a woman, she saw Miles’s great comeliness, 
to which as a child she had been blind. As a child she had 
been struck by the contrast of his hair with his eyes and 
skin; she had thought it peculiar, but to-night her more 
educated, artistic sense told her that it was beautiful. 
Theodora had always been easily enslaved by beauty, 
especially of an unconventional kind ; moreover, his talk 
interested her, and her interest drew forth his confidence. 
They talked of his old life at Westfield Moor, of his new 
life at Souledge, of books—she trying to make him love 
them—of hunting, and of horses. They were eagerly 
discussing a name for Miles’s roan, and had decided to call 
him Pharisee—‘‘ Sussex Pharisee, not Bible Pharisee,”’ 
Miles explained, Theodora having revealed to him the 
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existence of the latter—when a bell pealed through the 
house, and Theodora sprang to her feet. 

“What! Supper already! Surely it’s much too early.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Miles, remembering that before 
he had started Mr. Lewis had said something about ‘‘ being 
home by sunset.” 

‘““Won’t you stay to supper ? ” asked Theodora. 

Miles forgot all about Mr. Lewis in an instant. 

“‘T reckon I wull,” he said, grinning with pleasure. 

Poor little Mrs. Susan managed to keep herself in coun- 
tenance, hoping devoutly that Miles would not choose to 
stay the night. She chattered, and asked questions, and 
pressed her visitor’s already enormous appetite, till at last 
the meal was over—Miles’s voracity doubled its usual 
length—and the young giant ‘“‘ reckoned’”’ he must go. 
The roan was brought round, and waving his hat to the 
ladies, he rode away. 

Ten minutes later, his hair rough, his cheeks flushed, his 
lips parted, his breast heaving after his mad gallop across 
the Minnis, he stood in his grandfather’s study, and con- 
fronted him and Mr. Lewis. 

“ Miles,”’ said the baronet, “ did your father ever take 
the stick to you ? ” 

The boy’s eyes flashed, and he turned fiercely on Sir 
John. 

“Tf any one here lays a hand on me, I’ll—I’ll dust the 
floor wud un!” 

“Hush, hush, my dear fellow!” cried the chaplain. 
“No one will think of punishing you if you are obedient.”’ 

“Tan’ta babby.” 

“You've told us that more than once to-day,” said Sir 
John ; “ you might prove it.” 

“Why are you so late, my dear boy ? ” asked Mr. Lewis. 

““T—I had supper at Wildage.’”’ The defiance died out 
of his eyes at the memory of his happiness. 

“At Wildage! I hope you behaved yourself,” cried 
his grandfather. ‘‘ Who asked you there ? ” 

““T met Miss Theodora in the lanes.” 
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“ Ah, yes!” said the chaplain, “I remember that you 
told me you knew Miss Straightway. I am rejoiced that 
you should have friends here, but, mark me, my dear 
fellow, when I command I expect to be obeyed. You will 
kindly go to your room.” 

Miles, realizing that he would miss Prayers, strode off, 
whistling with a levity that ill became one in disgrace. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MEET AT WHEELBARROW TOWN 


IX months later the April wind, rich with the scent 
of -primroses, was lifting Theodora’s dark hair 
from her forehead as she sat at breakfast with her 

aunt and her cousin, Martin Straightway. She wore her 
habit, and Martin his scarlet coat, for that morning they 
were to ride to the last meet of the season. 

Martin Straightway was the proud possessor of two well- 
shaped hands and a perky, handsome face. His great 
affliction was his height—four feet, eleven inches. In 
vain the unlucky youth wore six-inch heels, and whenever 
his feet were invisible, stood on tiptoe; his friends at 
Gray’s Inn persisted in calling him “ Tiny,” and even his 
aunt stooped when she kissed him. He tried to atone for 
this defect by posing as a very naughty rake, and enjoyed 
his visits to Wildage chiefly because it was so easy to shock 
his aunt by his daring remarks, and wicked stories of 
Vauxhall and the gambling hells. Mrs. Straightway de- 
lighted her nephew by thinking him a conscienceless 
libertine, whereas the rest of the world took him for nothing 
more than a fool. 

“Ah, to think!” sighed the graceless profligate that 
morning, as he filled his glass with water—his digestion 
would not allow him to drink ale—“ to think that this is 
my last day of innocent out-door sport, and that to-morrow 
I shall be speeding back to my old life of—oh, Aunt Susan, 
ma’am, I sometimes tire of it all.” 

His aunt gazed at him; her large, rather protruding 
eyes full of affectionate reproach, her mind groping for 
counsels as to his moral and physical welfare. 


go 
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“ By the way, ma’am,’’ said Theodora, ‘“‘ I suppose you 
wish me to ask Miles Starbrace back to supper ? ” 

“Oh, certainly—Miles and the Strifes and the Fleets ; 
and you had better ask the Hothams, too.” 

“ Poor Miles will be even more sorry than we that hunt- 
ing ends to-day,” said Theodora, softly. 

“T don’t. believe he’s happy with his grandfather,” 
sighed Mrs. Susan. 

“ He was in fine spirits this morning when I bathed with 
him,” said Martin. ‘“‘ Good Lord! What a figure that boy 
has! IfI looked half so handsome without my clothes, devil 
take me if I would wear any.” 

“Oh, Martin!’ cried Mrs. Straightway, much shocked, 
“don’t say such daring things before Theodora.” 

“ Thank you, aunt,” said Theodora coolly, “I shall no 
doubt be able to survive my cousin’s outspokenness. Yes, 
Martin, I agree with you that Miles has a fine figure. He 
looks especially well on horseback.” 

“Oh, as for that,’ growled Martin, offended by the 
first half of her retort, “‘ I think he sits too much like a 
farmer, and he does nothing’ but talk to his horse, as if he 
were a yokel riding to market.” 

“He has nearly lost his dreadful Sussex accent,” said 
Mrs. Straightway ; “ he is much more—er—polished than 
when he first came to Souledge.” 

“A thin varnish,” sneered Martin, “ easily rubbed off. 
You should hear him in the hunting field.” 

“Dear Mr. Lewis called on me the other day—how 
wonderfully that man talks! just like a book of sermons— 
and he said that he didn’t want to boast, but he really 
thought he had improved Miles—What, are you going, 
my dears ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am. It’s nearly eight o’clock, and Jenner 
has brought round the horses.” 

“So I see—Martin, I hope you will be careful with 
Ranger; he looks very fresh. Good-bye, my dears, and 
mind you come home directly the hounds are knocked off, or 
whatever it isyoucallit. The evenings are excessively chill.” 
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Martin and Theodora were soon cantering across the 
Minnis to Wheelbarrow Town. Now and then the girl 
looked back over her shoulder towards Souledge. She 
had expected Miles to join them and ride with them to 
the meet, but he was nowhere to be seen, and a shadow 
of disappointment crept into her eyes. 

Miles was standing in the hall at Souledge, confronting 
Mr. Lewis, his brows disfigured by a most evil scowl. 

‘‘ My dear fellow,” said the chaplain, “ let me point out 
how wicked and unreasonable your behaviour is.”’ 

“ T’m going a-hunting, damn it!” 

“My dear Miles, you are not. I have ordered Philips 
to exercise your horse on the Stone Street. If you behave 
like an unruly child you must be treated like one. You 
will kindly go to your room and construe me five hundred 
lines of Homer.” 

Miles did not move. 

“It is unfortunate,’ continued Mr. Lewis, “ that I have 
an appointment at Canterbury this morning, or I might 
have supervised your studies.” 

Miles muttered a few profanities, and stalked scowling 
to the staircase. At the foot he turned suddenly and faced 
his tutor. 

“You brute! ”’ he cried, passionately ; “‘ you know quite 
well that hunting’s the only thing wot makes my life worth 
living, so you justabout seize every chance to mew me up 
in this blasted house.” 

“Well, it was a good chance that offered itself to me 
this morning. My dear Miles, as a reasonable being you 
must know that you cannot call your grandfather a surly 
old devil to his face and go unpunished.” 

“ He’s always flinging my manners in my teeth.” 

“ You should take the trouble to improve them.” 

Miles turned on his heel with an oath, and bounded 
upstairs. Mr. Lewis pondered a moment, then followed 
him, and as the door of his bedroom swung to with a crash 
that echoed through the whole house, turned the key in 
the lock. 
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“T really think he is better locked in to-day, though of 
course it is right to trust him when I can,” he said to him- 
self as he went downstairs. “I am afraid that to-day he 
is quite immoral,” and the chaplain sighed. 

In spite of what he had said to Mrs. Straightway, Mr. 
Lewis had moments of doubt and despondency. Miles 
might speak fairly good English at Wildage, but it did not 
follow that he spoke it at Souledge, where he would often 
air his most exasperating drawl and coarsest vocabulary 
for his tutor’s vexation. Moreover, he was just as unruly, 
sulky, and violent as when he had first come to Stelling. 
Of course the lad had his more tractable moments; he 
was sometimes quite friendly, even affectionate, with his 
grandfather, and more than once the old gentleman had 
seen him walking arm in arm with Mr. Lewis. But such 
calm intervals were rare, and he was generally in a state 
of warfare with all at Souledge—except the grooms, who 
were his sworn allies. Outside the manor he was popular 
enough ; the boys and girls of the Stelling hunt liked him, 
and there was always a kindly welcome for him at Wildage, 
though he shocked Mrs. Susan so often and so thoroughly 
that Martin Straightway was more than once moved to envy. 

Miles was looking out across the Minnis towards Wildage 
as he sat by his bedroom window. He wore his scarlets 
and his top-boots, and his whip lay on the bed. The morn- 
ing called him deliciously, and every now and then he 
lifted his eyes and looked wistfully at the scudding clouds. 
But he was not unhappy, for his villainy was even blacker 
than Mr. Lewis imagined, and he was only waiting to hear 
the chaplain ride off to Canterbury before making his exit 
by the window. 

A quarter of an hour went by. Miles looked out to see 
if the groom had brought round the chaplain’s horse, but 
the drive was empty, and in order to while away the 
minutes he took his father’s last letter from where he kept 
it, among shirts, coats, boots, and collars, in his linen 
drawer, and spread it on his knees, to read it for the 
twentieth time. 
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His father had written to him six times since their 
parting. His writing was very cryptic, and Miles, who 
could scarcely make out round hand, had the greatest 
difficulty in deciphering it. But he would never show the 
letters to his grandfather or Mr. Lewis; he pondered 
them alone, though it was often more than three weeks 
before he could fully master their contents. Gerard was 
not much of a letter-writer, but Miles always read and 
re-read his letters, even when he knew them by heart, and 
occasionally deigned to answer them. 


“‘ Dear Miles,”’ ran the scrawl on his knee, 


“ Thank you very much for your letter. If you knew 
how I liked your letters you would write orfener. I am 
glad to hear you injoy your runs with the hownds. Your 
tuter is very induljent to let you ride so orfen a-hunting. 
How plesent for you to see so much of Miss Straightway. 
I am very lonely here and wish you were with me. Bewti- 
full wite flowers grow in the feilds here in Spring. They 
are called narcees. I do not walk about much as I soon get 
very tired and cannot go uphill. I have had a great manny 
feignting fits this month. I pray I may not die before 
Isee you. But we must not fret. 

“From your affeckshernate father, 


“GERARD STARBRACE.” 
“Taranscon, 


‘Near Arles.” 


Miles stamped his foot, and turned very red, and he 
was just about to tear the flyleaf out of his Homer, that 
he might write to his father then and there, when a horse’s 
hoofs sounded on the gravel, and Mr. Lewis rode down the 
drive, his chin in the air. 

Miles forgot all about his father; he waited till the 
chaplain was out of sight, then with a whoop he flung open 
the window, and, holding his whip in his mouth, let himself 
down by the stout creeper that covered Souledge. His 
grandfather had ridden off to Hythe directly after breakfast, 
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to visit his lawyer, so there was no one to see him as he 
hurried round to the stables. A groom was leading Pharisee 
out of his stall. 

“ Hold hard, Philips,”’ drawled Miles, ‘‘ and let us have 
the roan.” 

“You, sir! Mr. Lewis ordered me to trot un on the 
Stone Street.”’ 

“T tell you I’m going to ride him.” 

“Can’t let you have un, sir, ’gainst orders.” 

“Orders be damned! I’ve had orders to stay in my 
room, but I an’t there, am I?” 

“ [ll git into trouble, sir, you know I will. You remember 
what your grandfather said when I let you have Phar’see 
*gainst orders last Monday ? Heswore he’d have me flogged 
if I did it again.” 

“ Whoever flogs you, I’ll smash his head for him.” 

“That wéan’t do me much good, sir.” 

“Come on, Philips; didn’t I tell you that I liked you 
better than any one else round Souledge, except Pharisee 
and some one wot I won’t tell you about ? And look here, 
Phil, if you let me have that horse Ill give you a crown.” 

He took a silver piece out of his pocket, and thrust it 
into Philips’s hand. The poor groom stared at it covetously. 

“Yes,” wheedled Miles, ‘‘ it ud buy a justabout beautiful 
fairing for Nancy. You might get her that shell necklace 
you told me she saw in Canterbury and wanted so much. 
You take it, Phil, and let us have the roan.” 

“There you are, sir,” cried the groom, flinging him the 
reins. ‘“‘ Déan’t know wot it is that makes me risk basting 
for you. It an’t your money, you can have it back,” and 
he threw the coin to Miles. 

“No, no, I won’t have it. Keep it and buy Nancy her 
fairing,’ and Miles clattered out of the stable yard, cracking 
his whip, and shouting, ‘‘ Forrard away !”’ 

He galloped the roan at the top of his speed across the 
Minnis. The watch his grandfather had given him told 
him that the hounds must have left Wheelbarrow Town, 
but he questioned the first labourer he met, and, as the 
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result of his inquiries, turned Pharisee’s head for Ising- 
dane. He was lucky enough to fall in with the hunt at 
Yockletts, for the fox, which had been started near Cherry- 
garden Farm, had gone to ground at Little London, and 
the hounds were drawing Yockletts Bank. 

Miles was eagerly hailed by a group of young men and 
girls on the outskirts of the wood. 

‘“‘ Where have you come from ? ”—“ We’ve been asking 
for you everywhere ”—‘‘ Why weren’t you at the meet ? ” 

“Never mind about that, m’dears. I’m here and I 
mean to enjoy myself. Tell us, Sally, where’s Theodora ? ”’ 

The eldest Miss Hotham—Miles always started calling 
his lady friends by their Christian names during the first 
week of their acquaintance—told him that Theodora and 
Martin Straightway were in the next field. The lad at 
once set spurs to Pharisee and cantered off. 

Sally and her companions interchanged meaning looks. 

“There'll soon be a wedding at Stelling, I’ll swear,”’ said 
Rosalind Lamb from Farthingsole Manor. 

“Nonsense,” cried Peregrine, her brother, “‘ you girls 
are always thinking of marriages. That boy’ll never marry 
Theodora, and if he does they’ll both be devilish miser- 
able.” 

“Perry!” cried the girls, “how can you say such a 
thing ? Why, any one can see that they’re madly in love 
with each other.” 

“No doubt they are. But I’d be sorry to mate a blood 
mare with a farm stallion.” 

“ He’s as well born as she.” 

“On his father’s side, no doubt; but think of his 
mother! And he favours her far more than he favours 
the Starbraces. Look at him, now, with Theodora—he’s 
handsome enough, but it’s the comeliness of a groom.” 

Miles and Theodora were trotting together down the 
field, and certainly the contrast between them was re- 
markable. The girl rode gracefully, if a trifle stiffly ; her 
face was pale, though she had only just recovered her 
breath after a smart gallop, and her eyes were dreamy in 
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spite of the glow of happiness which had leapt up in them. 
But her chief characteristic was her refinement of manner, 
voice, and feature—her presence brought an atmosphere 
of intellectuality and high breeding. Miles’s appearance 
had altered as little as his mind during the six months 
he had been at Souledge. He wore his hair tied, it is true, 
and his pinks had been made by the best tailor in the county; 
yet in spite of that he managed to look unkempt, and his 
face, though comely, totally lacked refinement: he had- 
his father’s features, but they were stamped with all the 
Ballard coarseness. 

They had hardly joined the group at the bottom of the 
fields when, from Yockletts Bank, came shouts of “ Tally 
ho!” and “ Forrard on! Forrard!’’ accompanied by the 
music of the hounds. The next moment boys, girls, and 
horses were tearing through the hazel undergrowth, while 
the horn sounded shrilly, and the shouting was swelled 
to a din by Miles’s stentorian voice. 

They poured out of the wood into the fields by Wadden 
Hall, fox ahead, hounds following on a breast-high scent, 
Miles and the roan careering over the spurge and plantain 
like two children out for a holiday. The boy had no con- 
* science whatever, and did not feel a moment’s remorse 
for his disobedience. Neither did he fear the consequences. 
Mr. Lewis would no doubt confine him to gates for a day or 
two, or set him to learn the Thirty-Nine Articles, or inflict 
some other equally childish punishment. And what cared 
he for the future as long as he had a horse between his 
legs, the wind in his face, and Theodora at his side ? 

The fox, though he went at a rattling pace for half an 
hour, was soon pulled down in a hurst near Sponge Farm. 
It was only three o’clock, so the hounds were taken off to 
a wood known as the Doghouse, where many a stout pilot 
had been unearthed that season. But though more than 
one fox was started, scent did not hold in covert, and the 
field spent an hour trotting up and down boggy rides 
where the horses’ feet sank in the mud above the pasterns. 

“Poor sport, an’t it ? ” said Miles to Theodora, as they 
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stood among trampled primroses, while the huntsman and 
Squire Hotham bawled after their pack, and the air rang 
with the cracking of whips and the useless scamper of 
hounds through the undergrowth. 

Theodora nodded sadly. 

“ And it’s our last day, too. Poor Janet’s aching for a 
gallop, but one can’t go at any pace in this mud.” 

“You’ve had more fun than me. I’ve had only about 
twenty minutes’ grass—after that mangy brute we rolled 
over an hour ago.” 

“‘ You’ve never told me why you didn’t come to the meet? 
I thought perhaps you’d ride with Martin and me to Wheel- 
barrow Town.” 

“And so I meant to, surelye! But silly old Pharisee 
cast a shoe on the Minnis and I had to take him round to 
the smith’s—what’s stirring ? ’”’ he added, as the string of 
horses began to splash slowly down the ride. 

““No good here, so we’re going to try Cockshot,” said 
Perry Lamb, over his shoulder. 

Pharisee and Janet began to move forward, but Miles 
reined in his mount, and laid his hand on Theodora’s bridle. 

“Listen, Theodora—I’ve a devilish good idea. Don’t 
let’s flounder along these blasted rides any more. Those 
idiots ull go to Cockshot without ever leaving the Doghouse, 
but you and me can ride across Chalkpits meadow—it’ll 
be only half a mile longer, and we'll have a splendid gallop 
and get to Cockshot before the bitches.” 

His voice was almost beseeching, and he looked into 
Theodora’s face like an eager child. 


“Yes, I should like to go by Chalkpits. I’m longing 
for a gallop.” 


“Don’t turn your mare, we'll go through the bushes. 
I’m sick of this quag.’”’ 

He plunged Pharisee into the undergrowth, and fought 
his way laughing through the new green of sallow and hazel. 
Theodora followed more slowly. Sometimes he stopped and 


held back a bough for her, but he did not speak till they 
had reached a clearing. 
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The Doghouse was on a hill, and Chalkpits meadow lay 
nearly a hundred feet below where Pharisee and Janet 
stood knee-deep in woodsedge. The descent was steep, 
and Miles dismounted. 

“ Let me lead your little lady.”’ 

“Please don’t trouble ; you'll have quite enough to do 
with Pharisee. I'll get off too—walking will be a change.”’ 

Miles knew the luxury of dismounting after a long ride. 
Theodora slid from her saddle, and they led their horses 
down the slope. The ground was freckled with primroses 
and wood-anemones, and Theodora saw a tuft of white 
violets under the stump of an ash. 

At the foot of the bank a great hedge shut off all view 
of Chalkpits meadow, and cast a welcome shade. A thrush, 
perched on a hazel twig, sang half a stave and flew away. 
At the same moment another bird-voice sounded half- 
sweet, half mocking, from the wood. 

“A cuckoo!” cried Theodora. “It’s the first time I’ve 
heard a cuckoo on a hunting-day. This weather brings 
the birds back early.” 

“ Yes,’ said Miles, ‘‘and the flowers look justabout 
fine. I never saw such a lot: Milkmaids, primroses, 
celandines, and windflowers—would you like some of them 
pretty windflowers, Theodora ? ” 

He stooped and picked one or two anemones. 

“ Here—that’s for you to wear,” and he thrust them 
into her hand. 

Theodora tried to fasten them in the front of her habit, 
but her fingers quivered strangely. The drowsy sunshine 
fell on the lad’s face, and she saw that his eyes had lost 
their wildness and gloom, that they were gentle as when 
a man plays with a child. In the shadow of the hedge, 
Pharisee was making love to Theodora’s little slim mare. 

“T can’t fasten them,” said the girl, her hands moving 
nervously among the flowers. 

“ Let me help you.” 

His hands touched hers upon her breast, and she noticed 
how shapely they were. Scars of toil were still visible 
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on the brown skin, but the fingers were long and nervous 
and the wrists delicate. 

A puff of wind brought them the sob of a hidden stream 
and the scent of the violets on its bank. The cuckoo called 
again, then a silence fell—and in the silence Miles leaned 
forward and touched Theodora’s cheek with his lips. For 
an instant neither of them spoke, but their hard breathing 
broke the stillness. At last the girl put her hands on his 
shoulders and whispered his name... . 

Suddenly there was a crash of twigs and a pounding of 
hoofs close by. 

“Hi! Stop this devil, or he’ll break my neck!” 

A dun horse came floundering through the brakes, 
Martin Straightway on his back and mischief in his eye. 

“Stop him! He'll be over the hedge in a minute and 
murder me.” 

The hedge was about eight feet high—even Miles would 
have hesitated to put Pharisee at it—but there was a game- 
someness about the dun that showed his mad intention. 
He was not, however, going at any great pace, though it 
seemed desperate to Martin, whose face was a network of 
scratches. Miles caught the reins and pulled the beast up 
witha jerk that nearly hurled his rider out of the saddle. 

“Can’t you use your wrists, man? ”’ he cried sulkily. 

“‘ He’d got the bit in his teeth, I tell you.” 

“Gammon!” and Miles turned on his heel and jerked 
Pharisee’s head away from Janet’s. 

“You needn’t be so furious, Starbrace,” said Martin, 
who had put his hat straight and recovered his dignity. 
“TI may have frightened you a bit, and interrupted an 
interesting conversation, but there’s no reason for you to 
be insolent.” 

“ Where are the hounds ? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. This infernal brute bolted 
with me before we reached Cockshot. Roddy Hotham 
ran his Bella’s hind-quarters into him, the fool !—Listen ! 
I think I hear the horn—Yes, they’re over by Ittinge. 
Come along, Theodora.” 
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Miles, sulky and crestfallen, helped Theodora to mount, 
and cantered across Chalkpits with her and Martin, hoping 
that the latter would soon take himself off. But young 
Straightway clung obstinately to his cousin. 

A fox was started at Ittinge late in the afternoon, and 
after a sharp thirty minutes, was killed near Hospital 
Farm. Then, as the shadows were drawing in, the field 
parted after a farewell glass at the ‘‘ Merry Marjorie”’ on 
the Stone Street. Miles sat listlessly in his saddle, watching 
the hounds trot off along the Street, the sunset gilding 
their bodies and the cloud of dust in which they moved. 

“* A whole six months, Pharisee,”’ he said to the roan, “‘a 
whole six months afore we hunt again, and see Mus’ 
Reynolds slipping through the grass his cunning liddle 
eyes all shining wud wickedness.” 

“Sorry to interrupt your conversation, Miles,” said 
Roddy Hotham with a grin, “ but Theodora’s starting for 
Wildage, and wonders where the devil you’ve hidden 
yourself.” 

Miles trotted Pharisee to the Minnis behind the inn, where 
the Wildage supper-party was assembled—Sally, Vickie, 
and Hubert Hotham, the three Strifes from Eastlye Court, 
and Polly and George Fleet from Ittinge Manor. Roddy 
Hotham rode up after Miles, followed by Martin Straight- 
way, looking more diminutive than ever on his gigantic 
dun, and with much friendliness and laughter the company 
started at a hand canter for Wildage, the chimneys of 
which could be seen from the ‘‘ Merry Marjorie,” black 
against the trembling green of the sky. 

Miles rode at Theodora’s side, and to his great delight 
was placed next her at supper. The dining-room at Wildage 
rang with young laughter and chatter, above which Miles’s 
voice rose stentorian. The boy would sit scowling and 
mumchance during his meals at Souledge, but his tongue 
never rested when he was in the company of lads and 
hoydens of his own age. 

Theodora sat almost silent, scarcely eating, a gleam of 
tears in her thoughtful eyes. To have joined in the fooling 
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and laughter round her would have seemed a desecration 
of her heart’s eucharist. Miles’s love did not for an instant 
check either his tongue or his appetite. The latter was 
quite alarming. For a long time after every one else had 
finished, he sat devouring beef, game, cake, and pie. 
The party exchanged grins, and Martin Straightway 
sniggered behind his hand, but Miles was unabashed. He 
was not greedy, he was healthily, if rather abnormally, 
hungry, and did not stop eating till his wolfish young 
appetite was satisfied. At last he shook his head and said 
“No thank ye” to Mrs. Straightway’s fourth offer of 
pasty, and the company, rising from table, wandered out 
into the garden. 

Miles would have led Theodora away to the shadows 
that fringed the bowling-green, but fate was once more 
bent on interruption, and his hand had hardly begun to 
grope for hers in the darkness when George Fleet came 
bounding after them. 

“Theodora! Theodora !—please come and be judge. 
Vickie Hotham swears she can beat Dennis Strife in a foot- 
race, and I’ve staked two crowns on her.”’ 

Theodora fought down a sigh, and followed him to the 
drive, where the rest of the company were assembled. 
Miles came after her, treading heavily. 

He scarcely heard the voices and laughter, and showed 
the most unwonted lack of interest in Dennis’s easy 
victory. 

“I'd have beat him,” panted Miss Hotham, “ if my 
foot hadn’t caught in my habit. How much did you bet 
on me, Miles ? ” 

“I didn’t bet nothing,” said the boy slowly. 

“Yes, you did,” cried Roddy Hotham, “ you backed 
her with a crown. Don’t you remember ? ” 

Miles shook his head. 

‘‘ What’s the matter with you ? ” cried Vickie pettishly. 
“You're so dull and stupid this evening.” 

““My dear Miss Hotham,” whispered Martin Straight- 
way, “ how can you expect him to be aught but a trifle— 
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er—heavy after the supper he’s eaten?” and Vickie 
punctuated her pants with giggles. 

Miles kept close to Theodora’s side, but there was no 
chance of renewing the blessedness of those few moments 
in the Doghouse Wood, for the grooms had brought round 
the horses, and the guests were saying good-bye. 

“And now, my dear, you must hurry off to bed,” said 
Mrs. Straightway, when the hoofs began to sound faintly, 
and Miles still stood by Theodora; ‘‘ you must be exhausted 
after your ride.” 

“ Good night, Theodora,” said Miles. 

“ You—you'll come to-morrow ? ” asked the girl, as he 
put his hand on his horse’s neck. 

““Yes—before breakfast.” 

“ Til be in the garden—down by the wall.” 

““ Good-bye, Miles,” cried Mrs. Straightway, as the lad 
was about to ride off without a word to her or Martin. 

““Good-bye,”’ said Miles, looking, not at her, but at 
Theodora. 

Mrs. Straightway, with her nephew and niece, turned 
back into the house. Neither she nor Martin had heard the 
low hurried farewells between Miles and Theodora. They 
were too busy fixing the breakfast hour early enough for 
Martin to catch the coach that was to whirl him back to 
the dissipations of Gray’s Inn, and at the same time not 
so early as to keep him from lying in bed with a volume of 
Aphra Behn’s Comedies, which he read solely for the glory 
of telling his aunt he had done so. 

“You look tired, dear,’’ said Mrs. Straightway to her 
niece. “ You are shaking all over.” 

“I’m not really tired, but I shall be glad to go to bed. 
Good night, ma’am ; good night, Martin.” 

She took her candle and went slowly upstairs. Her room 
was in the front of the house, and looked out over the 
Minnis. Theodora sat down upon her bed. 

Her mind travelled restlessly through the events of the 
day, and once or twice she put up her hand to her forehead, 
as if they bewildered her. She had never looked forward 
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to courtship and marriage like other girls of her age, in 
fact, up to a few months ago she had considered the single 
life the best. Nevertheless, she had carefully thought-out 
views on matrimony—her husband must be a man whom 
she could reverence as well as love, he must be honourable, 
brave, loyal, and tender, free from vice, and fired with 
noble ambitions. 

It was poor Theodora’s contact with the real which 
made her dream so madly of an impossible ideal. During 
her few visits to her mother, Mrs. Straightway had never 
ceased to distress her by reviling her father, or to rouse her 
disgust by the jibes and smart scorn of which she was 
past-mistress. Theodora, though she always loyally 
defended the absent, knew that the poor soul had reason 
for her contempt and anger, and wondered in her heart 
whether it was not the shattering of her young dreams by 
her enforced marriage with a man she despised—for she 
knew that her mother had in her girlhood loved a penniless 
army captain who died a hero—which had made Mrs. 
Straightway the hopeless neurotic flirt whose gallantries 
filled Tunbridge Wells with tattle. Theodora realized the 
degrading power of a life lived in violation of youth’s 
ideals. It would strike her down as it had struck down her 
mother ; not in the same way, perhaps, but the blow was 
sure. 

After all the brooding and pondering of a noble soul it 
was surely an ironical fate that sent love to her in the shape 
of Miles Starbrace, wild, sulky, ignorant, and passionate, 
four years younger than herself and more than ten years 
her junior in intellectual and moral strength. 

“ But I love him.” She repeated the words very softly 
and humbly as she sat in the starlight—a sudden gust from 
the Minnis had blown out her candle. 

“Why do I love him ?”’ she added abruptly. It was a 
question she had asked herself a hundred times during 
the last few weeks, and that night she knew it was un- 
answerable. ‘“‘ I don’t know why I love him,” she said 
weakly, “ but I know that if Vickie Hotham or another 
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of the girls had come to me and told me that she loved 
Miles Starbrace, I should have said: ‘ Don’t let yourself 
love him ; it will bring you sorrow.’ ” 

A look of distress crept into her eyes. Had love come 
to her as a snare, as it had come to Bethsheba, Phaedra, 
and Helen of old? She clenched her hands between her 
knees, for she remembered an ode of the chorus in a Greek 
play, with which she had been wrestling during hours that 
should have been hours of sleep : 3 

"Epws”Epus, 6 kat’ oupdrov 
otdlwv r60ov, ciodywv yAvKetay 
Pvxais xdpuv obs ervotpatetory.” 


So many poets had sung sentimentally of love, imploring 
him to come and reign in their hearts; but here was a 
poet who knew that love often breaks the heart he visits, 
and drowns in blood and tears the kingdom over which he 
reigns—“‘ Haunt me not to mine undoing!” cried the 
poet of the old dingy book on her coffer, ‘‘ I had rather fall 
under the thunderbolts of Zeus than the shaft of Eros— 
Remember Iole, that poor filly of Oechalia, remember the 
fatal motherhood of Semele, whose love was her death.” 

Theodora shuddered, but the next moment upbraided 
herself. What right had she to turn away the pilgrim 
because he had not come to her in the white robe she had 
expected ? What right had she to be afraid of him? It 
was disloyal and cruel of her to think so poorly of her lover. 
He was ignorant, but he could learn; he was wild, but he 
could be tamed; he was sulky, but she could make him 
smile. She was insufferably conceited to think he was not 
good enough for her. He was better than she in many 
ways—he was never morbid, suspicious, or shy. More- 
over, his faults were all due to his upbringing—poor fellow ! 
how he must have suffered as a child !—“‘ and he has no 
vices ; he doesn’t drink, he isn’t brutal, and he’s truthful, I 
think ; at any rate, he has never lied to me. Besides, he’s 
so simple-hearted, and he loves children and animals— 
that’s always a goodsignina man. If Miles were a scoundrel 
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I should be a fool and a sinner to love him, but I have no 
right to turn from him simply because he isn’t the impossible 
perfection I’ve been dreaming about. He’s a dear lad, 
and I’m a lucky girl.”’ 

She rose from her bed, tossed the dingy volume of Greek 
tragedy into her coffer, and going over to the window, 
flung wide the casement, and leaned out. The Minnis lay 
white in the moonbeams, and Theodora saw the black 
figures of a man and a horse upon it. They were galloping 
round and round in a gigantic circle, and even at that 
distance she thought to see clods of thyme and heather 
whirl from under the horse’s hoofs, while every now and 
then the wind brought her fragments of a song. 

The next morning, labourers crossing the Minnis on their 
way to work saw a ring of ploughed-up turf, circling from 
Wildage to Souledge, and from Brokenheart to Clavertye. 


CHAPTER IV 
MILES BEHAVES EVEN WORSE THAN WAS TO BE EXPECTED ~ 


\ | ILES left Wildage with scarlet cheeks and heaving 
chest ; he rode down the avenue his head erect, 
his lips parted and smiling. At the gate he saw 

a light staring across the common at him. It was Souledge, 

and at Souledge his tutor would be waiting with reproaches 

and platitudes. Miles squared his shoulders, full of revolt ; 
he refused to ride home and be chidden like a disobedient 
child—that would be bathos unutterable ! His nostrils were 
still sweet with the scent of Theodora’s windflowers, his 
hands still thrilled with the touch of hers, and his lips with 
the softness of her cheek. So he tore up his ring of high 
spirits and first love on the face of Fryarne Minnis, and 

did not trot the panting roan into Souledge yard till the 

Archer had risen. 

The place was in darkness, and Miles was going to lead 
Pharisee to his stall when a figure came out of the shadow 
of the stable wall and slouched towards him. It was 
Philips, the groom, and the poor lad’s eyes were dull and 
miserable, and there was a burning spot of colour in either 
cheek. 

“ Hullo, Phil! Here I am at last. Pharisee’s all in a 
lather of sweat ; you’d better rub him—Lord! how bad 
you look. Wot’ve they bin doing to you ? ” 

“Wot I said they’d do if you wur obstinate about 
taking out the sorrel, sir. I’d hoped you’d have come 
early, before Mr. Lewis wur back from Canterbury. I 
might have ’scaped it then.” 

“I’m sorry, devilish sorry, Phil,’”’ said Miles, contritely. 
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“ But Miss Straightway asked me to supper at Wildage, 
and to tell the truth I forgot all about you.” 

“Tt’s no matter, sir. Heavens! How you've bin riding 
that hoss.” 

“‘ He’s in a hemmed lather, an’t he? He’ll need spong- 
ing, I reckon. But never you mind him, Phil; I'll see to 
him myself. You look half dead.” 

“ Miles!” cried a voice from a window overhanging 
the yard, “‘ when you have finished commiserating the 
groom, kindly come indoors.” 

“‘ Here, Philips, give us the reins,”’ said Miles. 

“‘ No, no, sir—I'll take un. You’d best mind Mr. Lewis.” 

“T don’t care a damn for him. Let me——” 

“No, sir. Oh please, sir ; I'll only get into fresh trouble, 
and you too, sir.” 

Miles scowled, but gave up Pharisee after having kissed 
the white blaze on his forehead, and the poor groom went 
off, drooping his head against the roan’s neck. 

Miles strolled round to the front door, which he found 
unbolted. Mr. Lewis was standing in the hall. 

“ Kindly bolt the door, Miles.” 

The lad drew the bolt, scowling. 

“‘ Be so good as to follow me into the study.” 

“T’m going to bed.” 

“ Not just yet, I think,” said Mr. Lewis, gently and rather 
sadly. 

“Oh, you want to lecture me first, do you ? ” 

“Miles, I will not endure your insolence. Go into the 
study.” 

“ T wéan’t.” 

He leaned against the door and folded his arms over his 
chest. His hair hung into his eyes, and his eyes glared 
viciously at Mr. Lewis. 

“T cannot have your grandfather disturbed at this 
hour,” said the chaplain, “and I do not suppose that the 
servants are yet in bed. Every word we speak here can be 
heard in the bedrooms, so for your own sake I advise you 
to come into the study.” 
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“Oh, damn you! ” cried Miles, and flung himself into 
the room. Mr. Lewis placed himself with his back to the 
fire, and cocked his chin. Miles stood opposite him, 
whacking his boots with his hunting whip. 

“Your behaviour,” said the chaplain, “is more like 
that of a wild beast than of a reasonable being, and fully 
justifies the decision I have made.” _ 

“ Wot’s that ? ” asked Miles, with his most exasperating 
drawl. 5 

“T have decided to whip you.” 

Miles’s breath came sharply through his clenched teeth. 

“ Yes,” continued Mr. Lewis with a sigh, ‘I shall give 
you a sound thrashing. Perhaps you should have had one 
long before this, but I promised your father to deal gently 
with you.” 

Miles came a step nearer his tutor. 

“ D’you dare ? ”’ he said, truculently, “‘ d’you dare ? ” 

“Yes. I dare.’ 

“ Why—why, I cud break you across my knee.” 

““ My dear fellow, do not speak so—er—rashly. If you 
assault me you render yourself amenable to the law. Be 
pleased to take off your coat.” 

“D’you think I’m going to obey you, and let you 
“whip ’ me, as you call it? [’ll see you damned first. I’m 
a man, I tell you ’—and the boy threw back his head, for 
he remembered Theodora and the windflowers—“ I’m a 
man, and I won’t be whipped like a schoolboy.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miles, but you are only nineteen, 
and very childish at that. Take your coat off at once.” 

“ Haven’t I told you that I’ll see you damned first ? 
What right have you to degrade me ? ” 

“ There will be nothing degrading about your punish- 
ment, unless you refuse to submit, and compel me to use 
force.” 

Miles was not gifted with a sense of humour, but at the 
word “ force ’’ he stared at Mr. Lewis and grinned. 

““ Yes,” said his tutor sharply, ‘‘ I daresay you have more 
animal strength than I, but your grandfather’s grooms will 
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doubtless be able to overpower you and give you what you 
deserve.” 

“Tf you think as how Philips or Brooman, or even Dunk 
ud lift a hand against me you’ve made an unaccountable 
mistake.” 

Yes,” said Mr. Lewis, biting his lip, ‘‘ I remember that 
you are very partial to stable society. Perhaps it would be 
wiser for me to call the footmen; you have not sworn 
eternal friendship with them, I believe.” 

“Tf you attempt to call any one up, I'll break your 
head.” 

“ My dear fellow, you may not believe me, but I am not 
in the least afraid of you, though your threats are as violent 
as they are vulgar. Nevertheless, I wish to spare you the 
degradation of being thrown down and flogged by your 
grandfather’s lacqueys. Pray listen to reason and take your 
punishment from me. I am sure that we shall be all the 
better friends after it.” 

Mr. Lewis spoke kindly enough, and held out his hand. 
No doubt his gentleness would have broken the resistance 
of Charlie Feveral or Herbert Young, or of any other young 
fellow whose conquest was on record in the notebook ; 
but it had the opposite effect on Miles, who backed away 
from the outstretched hand, showing his large teeth 
savagely. 

“When you’ve druv me desperate,” he cried, ‘“ you'll 
be blasted sorry.” 

“You refuse to submit ? ”’ 

Mr. Lewis’s voice was anxious, in spite of himself; for 
he hated the course he was about to take, and only the 
firmest belief in its efficacy and the strongest sense of duty 
made him resort to it. 

Miles turned his back with an oath. The chaplain 
looked at him for a moment, then went out quickly into 
the hall. 

“ Jervoise ! ”’ he called, “‘ Jervoise! Bart su 

The word was never finished, for Miles had sprung forward 
and struck him in the back with all his might. The clergy- 
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man staggered from him, clutching at the air, then fell 
with a crash, his head striking the corner of the fireplace. 

He lay motionless, and for a second or two Miles stood 
staring at him, watching the blood as it slowly dribbled 
over the boards, and dyed his immaculately white bands 
an ugly crimson. Then he stooped and cried sharply: 
“Mr. Lewis!” There was no answer. ‘‘ Mr. Lewis, 
sir!”’ cried Miles again, and more desperately. The 
chaplain’s face was changing from white to grey. Miles 
raised the long thin hand ; it fell back limply. 

Just at that moment there was a sound in the room 
above. Miles held his breath, and listened. Footsteps 
crossed the floor, and he heard the drone of voices. The 
servants must have been roused. For an instant he thought 
of shouting to them, in hopes that they might be able to 
bring the colour back into that livid face and life into that 
nerveless hand. But suddenly he remembered his tutor’s 
words: ‘‘ If you assault me you render yourself amenable 
to the law.” 

“The law” was to Miles a vague term, standing for 
prison, the birch, and the rope. He had had only two 
glimpses of “the law” at Westfield Moor—once when a 
labourer was hanged for sheep-stealing, and again when a 
farm-lad was flogged and branded for shooting a hare. A 
shudder passed through him when he realized that “ the 
law ’’ might avenge the limp, huddled figure at his feet. 
If the chaplain was dead he would be hanged for murder, 
and even if he were not dead there would be nameless 
horrors to endure—Miles could not forget the eyes of the 
poor lad he had seen flogged in Battle market-place, or the 
scream of agony and weakness which had greeted the 
contact of the hissing iron with his flesh. Besides, why 
did his tutor lie so limp and silent, why were his lips so 
ashen, if he were not dead? Miles had seen a dead man 
before that, and the face had been grey and the hand limp, 
just like the chaplain’s. 

At that moment the door of the bedroom above swung 
open, and voices sounded clearly, while some one struck 
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a flint and steel. A whirlwind of terrified conjecture 
swept through Miles’s brain. He did not stop to reflect. He 
had always been a creature of impulse—impulse had driven 
him to strike his tutor, and impulse drove him to rush 
madly from the consequences of the blow. He did not for 
an instant doubt that his grandfather would hand him over 
to the constable, to the pillory and the lash, if not to the 
gallows itself. He drew himself up, and looked frantically 
round him, then he sprang to the door and wrenched back 
the bolts. 

The next moment he was out in the wind and darkness, 
and for a second or two stood hesitating, like a hare that 
hears the baying of the harriers, but is uncertain which way 
to fly, uncertain, perhaps, whether or not to leave her form. 
Then he thought of Pharisee, and ran to the stables. 

The door was locked, but Miles knew where to find the 
key, and breaking the harness-room window with his fist, 
climbed, regardless of cuts and scratches, and took it from 
where it hung. With shaking hands he unlocked the stable 
door, and groped his way to Pharisee. The beast whinnied 
and for an instant Miles leaned his head against his neck 
and clung to him, feeling that he was his only friend. But 
there was not a moment to lose; he tore off the heavy 
cloth Philips had flung over the roan’s back, and without 
waiting to saddle him, merely slipping the bridle over his 
head, and the bit into his mouth, led him out into the yard. 

He heard voices in the study, but could not distinguish 
what they said. The poor roan had not recovered from his 
exhaustion ; his sides were still wet and heaving, but 
Miles, with a groan, swung himself on to his back, and 
urged him at a gallop across the Minnis. 


CHAPTER V 
: MILES IS ‘‘HEMMED CUNNING ”’ 


ERROR made Miles cruel, and he dug his spur 
deep into Pharisee, so that blood mingled with the 
lather of foam and sweat on his flanks. They 

galloped over the heather, through the gorse, over the 
western hoop of the great ring they had torn up two hours 
before, and along the tongue of marl and plantain that 
connects Fryarne Minnis with the estate of Bladbean. 

Miles’s kicks grew more and more frantic as the roan’s 
pace changed from a gallop to a series of spurts and bounds, 
while his panting mingled with his rider’s. Suddenly he 
stopped dead, nearly flinging Miles off his back. The lad, 
who had dropped his whip at Souledge, had nothing to 
rely on but his spurs, and drove them in deep. His mount 
made two or three bounds forward, then stumbled against 
a stone and nearly fell. The animal had galloped some 
eighteen miles with the hounds that day, and had been 
completely exhausted by his career over Fryarne Minnis ; 
he could go no further, and his master knew it. 

The boy dismounted, and looked despairingly round him. 
Bladbean farm-house rose gaunt against the pearl sea 
in which the moon was floating, while north, south, east, 
and west massed dark woods where the wind chaunted to 
the Gregorian tone. Miles had enough wit to realize that 
he could not be pursued very hotly till daylight. His grand- 
father and the servants might carry a lantern round the 
barns at Souledge, but would see the fruitlessness of search- 
ing further till the sun was up. There were still four or 
five hours of darkness, and Pharisee must have rest, or 
he would be useless. Miles resolved to tether him to a tree 
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in one of the woods of Bladbean, and watch by him till 
sunrise. 

He led the animal by the bridle along a grass-grown 
path, which twisted in and out of a hazel undergrowth. 
At last he came to an open space round an oak, and made 
his horse fast to one of the lower branches. The spot was 
in the densest part of the wood, about a mile from the 
nearest field, and here poor Pharisee could rest till he was 
once more able to serve his master. 

Miles was struck with remorse at the sight of the animal’s 
sides, and wiped them as best he could with handfuls of 
grass and ash leaves. Then he sat down with his back 
against the oak and watched the sparks of moonlight 
dancing in the wind-tossed trees. An extra fierce gust 
bowed the branches so low that the moon looked over them, 
and showed him that his hands were covered with blood and 
pieces of glass from the harness-room window. Hardly 
feeling the pain, he wiped them on the moss, and tried 
clumsily to pick the glass out of the cuts. Then he leaned 
back against the tree and closed his eyes, before which 
ghosts were dancing. 

He was half dazed with the suddenness of all that had 
happened, and his thoughts were as disconnected and 
perplexing as the philosophy of a dream. He felt neither 
shame nor self-loathing—dread, horror, and a vague kind 
of remorse were the only emotions that had visited him. 
Every other minute he started, thinking to hear foot- 
steps crackling on the dead leaves, or to see the gleam of a 
lantern through the tracery of hazel and sallow. Now and 
then, in a kind of sleep which was half delirium, he met 
and grappled with his foes. In those dreams they were 
always led by the man he had left staring with stern, white 
face at the rafters of Souledge. He was so crazed with 
terror that he could not realize the chaplain was uncon- 
scious and helpless, perhaps dead, but pictured him as the 
foremost among his own avengers. 

The roan had laid down, and now and then he touched 
Miles’s cheek with his nose. The steam rose from his sides 
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into the cold air of the night, and the lad, fearing that he 
would be chilled, took off his coat and spread it over him. 

He leaned back against the tree, and the brambles 
growing round the base pierced his shirt sleeves and tore 
his arms. The physical suffering was a relief, it seemed to 
lighten the load of numb agony pressing on heart and brain. 
Greedy for further respite, he rolled in the brambles, and 
tore his already bleeding hands into fresh wounds with his 
teeth, till the sight of his blood sickened him, and he feH 
back motionless on the grass, his face turned up to the black 
waste of the sky. 

The hours wore on, the wind threw the leaves wantonly 
here and there, blowing them on to Miles’s face, on to his 
mouth, so that they fluttered with his breath. He was 
numb with cold, but too dazed and exhausted to warm 
himself by exercise. At last Pharisee, lying beside him, 
breathed on his cheek, and once more he became conscious 
of the poor brute whose sides he had so cruelly torn. He 
rose with difficulty, and, crawling to the roan, lay down 
with his head on his shoulder, gripping him round the neck, 
and arranging the coat so that it covered them both. The 
warmth of the horse and the companionship of something 
living and loving soothed the poor boy into a kind of doze, 
which deepened as the stars paled, so that when a quiver- 
ing pink mist whimpled the trees he was sound asleep. 

He woke at sunrise, and stirred drowsily, wondering 
where he was, and who was this bedfellow he clutched so 
feverishly. Remembrance came with a qualm of anguish, 
and he started up, to find that the dead, silent wood had 
suddenly wakened into music and life. The wind was no 
longer cold, but playfully tossed the branches into the 
upper sunshine, and smoothed back the hair from his 
forehead like a caressing hand. The scent of primroses 
triumphed over the must of the withered leaves, like love 
over death. Birds cleft the throbbing world of sunrise 
above the tree-tops, or perched and sang for a moment on 
a branch or bramble spray. Not far off a little rabbit sat 
on his hind-legs chewing a piece of fern; he scuttled off as 
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the strange still mass he had been contemplating for the 
last five minutes resolved itself into a horse, a coat, and 
his enemy, man. 

Miles rubbed his eyes, and stretched his great limbs. 
The numbness and daze of the night were passing away, 
and stabs of misery, sharper than sword-thrusts, made him 
fall on his knees and cover his face with his hands. The 
freshness and sweetness of the morning reminded him that 
Theodora was waiting in that first flush of sunrise, in 
Wildage garden, by the crumbling wall. She would pace 
up and down the path, she would look anxiously and im- 
patiently across the Minnis, she would wonder why he was 
late, and perhaps call him faithless. Then at last she 
would hear everything—‘‘ And God knows if she'll forgive 
me—she’s devilish hard,” cried Miles. 

He had by this time no further doubt in his mind that 
the chaplain was dead, and that the gallows would be the 
fate of his unintending murderer. Fear had wound up 
auto-suggestion to such a pitch that it became conviction. 
During the minutes immediately following the tutor’s 
collapse his death had been a mere conjecture, an improb- 
able possibility, lurking at the back of the boy’s mind. 
For those first terrible moments the pillory, not the gallows, 
had tortured and whipped his imagination into a dozen 
eccentricities. Then, by swift degrees—by a purely mental 
process, without the help of any fresh evidence from out- 
side, or even the thought of seeking it—the background 
had become the foreground, the shadow had become the 
substance, had absorbed all lesser fears, and taken sole 
possession of a poor heart, imaginative as a child’s and 
unreasoning as an animal’s. 

That heart had, nevertheless, enough wit to foresee other 
consequences of its madness besides death. Miles realized 
that his love for Theodora Straightway could no longer be 
anything but a source of pain. In many ways he knew her 
better than she knew him; he knew the harshness with 
which she judged the smallest failing from duty. “ Lord! 
how her eyes change when she scorns a man,” he said to 
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himself. ‘‘ I wonder if she’ll ever forgive me—and if she 
does, wot good ull it do me? I’m justabout certain to be 
hanged, and if I ’scape, I’ll have to hide about like a blasted 
fox for the rest of my days. I reckon I’m like the man in 
the Bible wot killed his brother, and had to go roving ever 
world without end—and I didn’t mean to kill that chaplain, 
neither.” 

For fully ten minutes he knelt among the drifted leaves, 
through which the primrose-buds rose like spear-heads- 
At last he uncovered his face, and saw that Pharisee was 
standing beside him. The animal’s rough, ungroomed coat 
exasperated Miles, fastidious where horse-flesh was con- 
cerned. He smoothed it as best he could, and arranged the 
mane, which had fallen awry. There was a little grass 
growing where the sallow shade was thinnest, and, taking 
out Pharisee’s bit, he kissed his white forehead and bade 
him crop his breakfast. His master must fast, for he had 
not a groat in his pocket. 

The sunshine grew warmer, and Miles slipped Pharisee’s 
bit back into his mouth—for he dared not let him eat too 
much grass, lest he should be unfit for the day’s work—and 
led him along the winding paths to the fields once more. 
Hunger had forced the lad to make plans for the future. 
He had no money, but his watch was of some value, and 
must be sold as soon as possible. Even Miles’s slow wits 
told him that to dispose of it near Souledge might lead 
to his apprehension; he must take it to Maidstone or 
Rochester, or one of the more distant towns, and in con- 
sequence he must fast for some hours longer. This was a 
dreary prospect, for neither fear nor remorse could check 
the boy’s appetite, the heritage of his health and youth. 
He gathered a handful of grass in the field outside the wood, 
but found it a bitter, unsatisfying breakfast. 

Pharisee had quite recovered from his exhaustion, in 
fact he showed no little spirit, and curvetted, and tossed 
up his head, as the morning wind filled his nostrils. Miles 
stood a moment with his arm over the roan’s neck, and 
looked round him. To his right the field sloped abruptly 
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down to the old farm-house called Worldswonder, the roofs 
of which rose out of a sea of mist. On his left, in the far 
distance, he could see Stelling, and the sky blushed above 
those eastern windmills, standing with unmoved sails 
against the dawn. 

He swung himself astride Pharisee and cantered gently 
down the field into the little street that skirted it. Then, 
sometimes following the lanes, sometimes trotting through 
the meadows, always avoiding the farms, manors, and 
hamlets, he came out on to the Stone Street, close to 
Westernhanger, and, crossing it, plunged into the maze of 
interlacing streets that mystify the traveller from Stelling 
to Olantigh. He rode into Hunter Street, to the corner by 
Mystole Farm, where he had met Theodora seven months 
before—‘‘ Theodora !”’ cried the poor lad, his voice shak- 
ing with misery. It seemed as if the ghosts of Theodora 
and his dead self rode beside him past the tottering walls 
of the old farm. 

He was pushing forward, his chin sunk in his breast, his 
arms hanging at his sides, while the reins lay loose on 
Pharisee’s neck—to hold them was torture for his maimed 
hands—when a voice cried cheerily : 

“Good morning, Mr. Miles! where’s the meet to-day ? ” 

The boy started and flushed hectically as he recognized 
the bailiff of a farm his grandfather owned in the neighbour- 
hood of Ashford. 

“T thought the hounds had their last run yesterday,” 
continued the man, as Miles did not speak. 

“No, it’s to-day.” 

The bailiff glanced in some perplexity at Pharisee’s bare 
back, then lifted his eyes to Miles. 

“ Good Lord! what have you done to your hands, sir ? ” 

“ [—I—” began Miles, stammering in dread and con- 
fusion, “ I’ve only scratched ’em a bit.” 

“Cut ’em to pieces, you mean, and your coat too,” said 
the man abruptly ; “ but I won’t ask you any more ques- 
tions, Squire, if you don’t want to answer me. Good morn- 
ing,’ and he strode off. 
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Miles looked after him, biting his lips; the fellow was 
doubtless on his way to Souledge, and would tell Sir John 
that he had met his grandson in Hunter Street. He would 
certainly be tracked if he went further in that direction. 

He at once turned Pharisee’s head and trotted him east- 
ward along Soul Street. He would outwit his pursuers by 
returning to the neighbourhood of Bladbean, where he 
could lurk till nightfall. When the sun had set he would 
resume his journey, and ride in safety through the dark-_ 
ness of overhanging trees to Maidstone. Miles’s tactics 
were no doubt very stupid, but he thought them “‘ hemmed 
cunning.” Their only drawback was that they would pro- 
long intolerably the pangs of hunger. But he dared not 
show himself any more in the lanes round his home; the 
whole neighbourhood must by this time have heard of his 
crime, and anyhow the sight of the Squire riding with 
bleeding hands and tattered coat—for his coat had shared 
the fate of his hands in his struggle through the harness- 
room window—on a horse without a saddle, would rouse 
comment, and perhaps lead to his arrest. As for the 
hunger, he could doubtless bear that. At all events he 
would not die of it. A man had once died of starvation at 
Westfield, and rumour said that he had lived eight days 
without food before the end came. 

Miles crossed the Stone Street close to the Six Mile 
Houses, and had soon plunged into the cool and shade of 

-Boormanhatch Wood. Directly the trees had shut out the 
fields and the sky, a strange sweet sense of security came 
to him. Surely those great woods would guard him well, 
and while he hid in their fastnesses he would be safe from 
the enemy and the avenger. He left the path, and plunged 
through glades and thickets into the very depths of Boor- 
manhatch. He heard the huge trees moaning overhead, 
while the bushes whispered below; walls of green bulwarked 
him on either side, green was under his feet, green all but 
shut out the sky. Now and then a rabbit scampered 
across his path, or a bird perched on a branch near his 
head. A stoat lay dead at the foot of an ash tree, and 
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pressing through a thicket he disturbed a wild cat and her 
litter, and could not pull up Pharisee before he had trodden 
on two of the kittens. 

At last they came to an elm standing alone in a clump 
of sallows. Miles tied his horse to it, and flung himself 
down to wait for the night, as at Bladbean he had waited 
for the morning. 

In spite of his hunger, the pain of his hands, and the cold 
horror which thrilled him, he was strangely drowsy, and 
fell asleep once or twice. He would wake with a start, 
thinking he heard voices, but the next moment would fall 
back, reassured by the sweet stillness of the woods. Once 
he dreamed that he was standing with his father in a 
meadow filled with huge white flowers that spread their 
petals high above his head. He woke full of a childlike 
craving for the father who had ill-treated him, but had 
loved him, and alone in this terrible hour would give him 
sympathy. Should he go to France and find his way to 
the little southern town where Gerard, among fields of 
narcissus, was fighting for his life? The longing was like 
a physical pain in its intensity, but Miles, after putting the 
question to himself, sadly shook his head. France was 
an unknown land where Frenchmen spoke an unknown 
language ; in fact, it was “‘ furrin,’’ a word which to Miles 
stood for all that was uncongenial, baffling, and dangerous. 
A more alluring plan slowly took shape in his mind during 
those hours of waiting. He would lie hid till all pursuit 
was over, and men had ceased to talk of the murder of the 
Souledge chaplain by the Souledge squire ; then he would 
find work—the old congenial farm-work his muscles craved 
for. By this it will be seen how little impression, beyond 
fear of punishment and a horror which was natural instinct 
in such a case, the catastrophe in Souledge hall had made 
on him. His moral sense was no higher than that of a dog, 
who, having killed a sheep, dreads only the lash and his 
master’s wrath, just as Miles dreaded hanging and Theo- 
dora’s displeasure. And as the dog hides from punishment, 
then clumsily tries to win his master’s forgiveness, so Miles 
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fled to the shelter of the woods, and in course of time began 
to hope, and later on to plan, for his restoration to Theo- 
dora’s favour. 

Evening came at last—shafts of red among the sallows, 
and a mantle of gray cloud above the oaks. Miles rose 
wearily, and took Pharisee’s bridle. The evening brought 
a weird thrill of sadness to him, and he found himself dash- 
ing half angry, half miserable tears from his eyes. Out- 
side Boormanhatch Wood the mists were crawling up the 
fields from the ‘‘ bottoms,” where they had been brewing 
since sunset. Miles had heard that some of these bottoms 
were haunted by the spirits of blind children, who swept 
out of them at moonrise with the mist, and pursued the 
night traveller with tearful eyes and frail outstretched 
arms. He hastily mounted, and rode off shuddering to 
the lane which twisted like a white ribbon through dark 
huddling masses of field and spinney. 

He crossed the Stone Street once more, and went down 
the steep lane towards Hastingleigh. The country seemed 
deserted, and he met no one between Mizzling Farm and 
the bottom known as Little Gain, though once or twice he 
heard the distant barking of a dog. His pursuers were 
doubtless scouring the fields round Ashford. What a 
devilish crafty fellow was Miles Starbrace ! 

An ocean of disconnected thought surged through the 
boy’s mind—doubtless the Sheriff’s men were after him. 
Sir John Starbrace, though he would be unable to conceal 
the crime, and was too much of a Spartan to put barriers 
in the way of justice, even when it smirched his name, 
would not take an active part in his grandson’s prosecu- 
tion, but would leave his pursuit to the officers of the law. 
Stupid Miles realized this for the first time ; he had hitherto 
pictured the grandfather who had so often patted his arm 
and stroked his rough hair among the fiercest of his enemies. 
He wondered if Mr. Lewis was buried yet. Surely not. 
What a crowd there would be at the funeral! Would the 
chaplain ‘‘ walk”? Poor Miles caught his breath and 
swore at the thought of this new horror. 
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The night was growing darker, for black clouds had 
drawn a curtain across the moon, and the stars were one 
by one falling back into an abyss of vapour. Pharisee’s 
footsteps rang hollow on the Street, and suddenly Miles 
became conscious of a curiously distinct echo. It grew 
louder and louder, till the high banks seemed to fling it 
from one to the other. Was it the tramp of the chaplain’s 
bay, bearing a ghostly rider through the night? A story 
which had haunted his childhood came into his mind, the 
story of a man who had killed his brother. He had evaded 
justice, fixed the suspicion on an innocent man and sent 
him to his death, he had married a wife and brought up 
children. But as the years passed he wasted away, for a 
silent companion was always with him, and whenever he 
lifted his cup to drink, the ghost stooped his gray face to 
his and first tasted the ale. 

With chattering teeth Miles urged on Pharisee, but, just 
as the roan was about to swing into a gallop, a voice cried 
through the darkness “ Stop!” 

For a moment the boy was paralysed, then he clapped 
his spurs to his horse’s sides, and with a shout bounded 
away up the hill. The air was thick with the thunder of 
hoofs ; it could be no ghost, but the Sheriff’s officer, who 
rode at his heels. Pharisee strained every muscle, but he 
suffered from furious riding and want of proper food, and 
his master’s enemies gained on him at every stride. The 
next instant came another cry—‘‘ Stop! or I'll send a 
bullet through you.” 

Miles looked round ; a horse’s head was almost touching 
his knee, while two other nags were close behind. The 
next moment a hand had seized his reins and pulled up the 
terrified Pharisee. 

“Woa with your plunging, or I’ll tip you a blue plum,” 
said a voice which had all the freshness of youth; “ let’s 
have your loure, and be spry.” 

Miles’s jaw fell, but the next moment he realized his 
position. He had not been pursued by the Sheriff’s posse, but 
bya gang of highwaymen. In hisreliefhe burst out laughing. 
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“ Be spry, I said; our time’s precious, though of course 
we're glad to afford you any amusement. Are you sporting 
a ticker ? ”’ 

Miles took his watch out of his fob and gave it to him. 

“Turn out your clies—empty! No rings, I see, and 
dickens take you—well, never mind—good evening.” 

There was a clatter of hoofs on the ruts of the Street, 
three cloaked figures flew past him, and he was alone. 

He sat motionless, staring into the windy night, while 
every now and then Pharisee tossed his head with a jingle 
of harness. The crowd of emotions—superstitious dread, 
an even more horrible terror of the real, and a sudden crazy 
burst of relief—which had raced through his brain during 
the last few minutes, left him dazed. When at last he 
began to recover his faculties, relief gave place to a new 
fear. He was still at liberty, his wrists were still unshackled, 
but his only chance of buying bread was lost. The meal 
for which his whole body was faint depended on his being 
able to sell his watch, and his watch was gone. Miles’s 
head fell forward on his breast as he realized his fate— 
“ And I’m so hungry ! ”’ he cried. 

Immediately his thoughts rushed back to an afternoon 
eight years before, when Theodora had cried, ‘“‘ Oh, I’m so 
hungry!” in the scarlet-hedged lane by Sheep’s Castle. 
With a cruel clearness of detail he remembered how he had 
shared his bread with her, how they had eaten their meal 
together by a clump of whispering beeches, while the sun 
hung red and rayless over Winterland. “Theo! Theo! 
I’ve lost you for ever,”’ he cried, and a sudden rustle of wind 
through the hedge echoed “ Lost !” 

For fully a quarter of an hour he sat in the dark lane, 
while Pharisee—lucky devil !—browsed the grass on the 
bank, and no doubt he would have stayed there even 
longer had not the roan of his own accord started forward. 
Miles was utterly broken and despairing, and let his horse 
carry him where he would. They soon turned to the left 
and went down hill. What cared he where they were 
going ? all places were alike to him—dens of hunger. 
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Pharisee continued to lead him down hill, and soon he 
saw that they were following the course of a stream. The 
water was sluggish, and flowed among reeds which bowed 
moaning before the wind. Not a farm, not a cottage was 
to be seen, and the damp reed-grown fields were empty of 
cattle. Gradually the valley widened, and the fields began 
to give place to tracts of marsh-land, rank with flags and 
water-plantain. A mile further on, the dim hills which 
bounded it melted into haze, and the marsh stretched east 
and west and north and south towards the sea. 

Miles knew that he must have come to the level which 
spreads from Rye to Romney and from the Weald to the 
coast. He had never seen it, but men had told him strange 
tales of it—how it was studded with great pools of brackish 
water, the depth of which no one knew, overgrown with 
twisted osiers and reeds through which the wind sobbed 
continually, intersected by bournless roads, leading no- 
where, but stopping suddenly at some rank swamp or tract 
of desolation. Men had told him that it was dotted with 
old chapels, long disused and fallen into ruin, where owls 
and wire-drums screeched and ghosts went to pray. 

For a moment he drew rein, and hesitated whether he 
should venture further on to the waste. The wind moaned 
as he had heard children moan when they were beaten, and 
the naked twisted branches of the willows were like spooks’ 
claws. He would have turned Pharisee’s head, but at that 
moment his poor throbbing brain realized that on the shore 
beyond the marsh there would probably be shell-fish, with 
which he could satisfy his hunger. They might make him 
very sick, but they would abate his torments or a time. 
Moreover, as this was Romney Level, he could not be far 
from Sussex, and he must avo d the inland country behind 
Rye, for his grandfather had lately bought a grass-farm 
near Udimore, the bailiff of which had seen him more than 
once at Souledge, and would be sure to recognize him, 
dirty, unkempt, and ragged as he was. 

The road he followed was sometimes hardly distinguish- 
able, and the ground was so soft, that every now and then 
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Pharisee sank into it up to the fetlocks. Miles looked 
anxiously on either side, for it occurred to him that perhaps 
cows were pasturing on the acres nearest the weald, and 
he might be able to have a drink of milk. But as yet it was 
too early for cattle to be left out of doors at night, and the 
faint hope soon deserted him. 

The sky was very black, though it could not have been 
more than ten o’clock, for the Scorpion had not risen. 
Miles was so tired that he thought he would rest, and 
turned Pharisee off the road towards what looked like a 
barn. But when he came close to the old walls, he found 
them to be built of stone instead of plaster, and, looking up, 
he saw, high above his head, a bell-cote in which a rusty, 
clapperless bell was swinging. He had come to one of the 
marsh chapels, and, exhausted as he was, would not linger, 
for he expected the ghosts to come and pray there. 

He trotted Pharisee back on to the road, and pressed 
southward in the teeth of a damp wind. The hills of the 
weald behind him had been swallowed up in mist, but 
before him the dreariness of the swamp was broken by a 
line of trees, blown all askew, and beyond them he saw the 
silver highway the moon had flung athwart the sea. 

Though it seemed so near, the shore was really several 
miles away, and soon Pharisee’s pace grew slower, while 
his head hung dejectedly. Miles huddled miserably on his 
back ; he was sick with weariness and hunger. He could 
not hold himself upright, and once or twice nearly fell off. 

They passed another of the marsh chapels, and a few 
minutes later Miles saw a light. At first he thought it was 
the will-o’-the-wisp, but it did not move, and soon he could 
distinguish the roof-line and chimneys of a house standing 
out black against the gray of the marsh. A dog barked 
loudly at the sound of hoofs, and the lad would have 
turned Pharisee off the road if he had not suddenly caught 
sight of a figure by the yard gate. 

Though it must have been after ten o’clock, a child was 
playing in the yard, and it was eating something. Miles 
watched it eagerly, his eyes brightening with hope. Surely 
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a child would take pity on him and let h‘m have one bite, 
just one bite to ease the intolerable pain. 

He dismounted, and led his horse to the gate. It was 
not likely that these people, living alone in the wilderness, 
had heard of his crime. 

“Please give us a piece of your cake,” he said wist- 
fully. 

The child, a pretty, but much cockered, little girl, drew 
back with a frown. 

“‘ Wéan’t,” she said crossly. 

“Nay, dearie, but I’m starving,” pleaded Miles. 

“ T wéan’t—go away.” 

“You wudn’t be so unkind—give us just a liddle bite.” 

“ No—no—I’'ll call my father—I want my caake— 
Faather! Faather!”’ 

The smell of the newly-baked cake had been intolerable 
to Miles, and seizing the little hand he snatched the food 
away. The child shrieked as if she were being killed. 

“ Faather !—Faather !—he’s stol’n my cdake—help me— 
Faather ! ” 

Miles, grasping the precious morsel in his hand, ran to 
where Pharisee was standing, but before he could reach 
him, two men rushed out of a barn. 

“Wot is it, Betty?—A man ?—there he goes !—catch 
him, John!” 

The lad caught Miles’s leg just as he swung it across the 
roan, but the boy kicked out with all his strength and sent 
him rolling in the muck. 

“You damn thief!” cried the older fellow, ‘“‘ my shot 
ull justabout set you screamin’ lik my poor lad.” 

He had a gun in his hand, and fired both barrels before 
he picked up the boy whom Miles had kicked in the stomach; 
but Pharisee had carried his master out of range. 

In his desperation Miles galloped him off the road, and 
soon they were floundering in a morass of mud, reeds, and 
water. ‘“‘Forrard on, boy! Forrard on!” cried Miles, 
who still clenched the cake in his hot hand. Pharisee 
plunged forward gallantly, but at every step seemed to 
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sink further into the quag, and suddenly a dyke cleft the 
marsh from east to west and barred his way. 

Miles thought that the whole farm must be pursuing him, 
and frantically urged his mount to take the leap. The poor 
horse, who knew his own powerlessness, twice refused and 
started aside, but Miles drove him forward with curses, 
and at last in desperation he bounded high above the reeds. 
His hoofs struck the mud on the opposite side, and it 
gave way under them. For an instant he struggled with 
starting eyes, then fell forward,\ throwing his rider far 
over his head. 

The horse was soon on his legs again, but Miles after 
moaning once or twice lay still with closed eyes. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ‘‘ SUSSEX TEG”’ 


ok REAT heaven! It’s a lad.” 
The speaker sprang from his horse, and lifted 
Miles’s head out of the reeds. His four com- 
panions also dismounted. 

“ He’s dead.” 

“T should think so. Tip us a glim, Millar.” 

Millar struck flint and steel, and flared the light close 
to Miles’s face. 

“‘ Sink me, what a comely beast he is !—and he an’t 
gone, either—I saw him twist.” 

“Then we'd better be marching, gem’men,”’ said a voice 
from the group of men and horses that stood outside the 
tinder glare, “it’s damn risky for us to loiter in sight of 
Slinches when the moon’s up.” 

“Confound you, Cowlease, for a jibbing dickey. We 
can’t leave the cull in this plight, you fool.” 

“It’s you who’re the fool, Captain,’’ sneered a lad holding 
his black mare by the snaffle ring, ‘‘ your woman’s snivel- 
lings have spoilt our spices before this.”’ 

The Captain’s reply was unwritable. He was a handsome, 
red-headed fellow of about two or three and thirty. He 
had fine, bold eyes, an unpleasant voice, and a humorous 
mouth, the teeth discoloured by excessive smoking. 

“ Wethersden ’ull champion me, you may swear your 
face black, William Cady,” he said, having relieved his 
soul by language that would have made a Newgate warder 
blush. ‘ He’s not the cull to leave a poor boy to die like 
a sheep.” 
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“T don’t care one way or t’other, and be damned to 
you,” said Wethersden. 

“Well, dickens take me if I leave him—what’s this he’s 
got in his hand ? ” 

He unclasped Miles’s hand, and took out a piece of 
b!ood-stained cake. 

“ Zounds! he’s been in the wars, poor dog—and I’m 
damned if he an’t sporting a huntsman’s coat, as tattered 
and torn as a whip-jack’s. There’s some plaguy mystery 
here.”’ 

“T think—I think ” said Wethersden slowly, “ that 
this is the youngster we stopped in Pett Street.”’ 

“You, Cowlease, and I? Zounds! now I look at him 
I seem to remember his phiz. It was dark as hell, and we 
were all in a confounded hurry, but I noticed that he was a 
great strapping cove, and bestraddled a sorrel.”’ 

“And a devilish fine piece of horse-flesh too—Woa, 
lad! take yourself off, or you'll be smashing in your 
master’s ribs.” 

“If this is the cull we held up four hours ago,”’ said 
Cowlease, “‘ he’ll lug us all to cheat for our kindness. Leave 
him alone. The Slinches folk ’ull find him in the morning.” 

“ He’ll be dead by morning if he lies much longer in this 
slime—and rot me if he an’t coming to! He gave a heave 
just then.” 

Miles sighed, and beat feebly with his hands on the 
grass. Then his eyelids lifted, and he stared up into the 
Captain’s face. 

“Michael Daunt...” he said dreamily, ‘‘ Michael 
Danatis35 

“ Zounds, my beauty!” cried the highwayman. 

“My cake. ..’’ continued Miles feebly, opening and 
shutting his hand, ‘‘ where’s my cake. . . .” 

“ At the bottom of Slinches dyke—it looked confoundedly 
unappetising.”’ 

“T wanted it . . . I’m hungry, and it was new-baked.” 

“‘ He’s an idiot,” cried Cowlease roughly. 

“Hold your tongue,” shouted the Captain; “Come, 
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my cock,” he added to Miles, “‘ never mind these growling 
young dickeys, but tell me who you are, and how you 
came here. You seem to know me, but I’m damned if I 
remember having met you.”’ 

‘“‘Tt was at Sheep’s Castle . . . afore the Old ’Un fetched 
you....I1 came into your garden, with my colt... 
there was a French lady, wot gave a rose to—to 2 

“ Zounds! JI remember. A poor little shivering tow- 
headed varlet, who was riding with that fool Straightway’s 
filly—you an’t he?” 

Miles nodded wearily. 

“‘ Where do you live?” 

There was no answer. 

“Poor dog! you’re too violent hungry to tell me more 
just now. Wait till you’ve had a good mea v 

““ A meal!” cried Cowlease; “‘ where ? ” 

“* At the ‘ Teg,’ of course, you fool!” 

A volley of Billingsgate burst from the four highwaymen. 
Daunt fixed on them a stare of unfaltering impudence. 

“T know the dog,” he said coolly, as soon as he could 
hear himself speak, ‘‘and Imean to treat himrum. We can 
bandage his eyes, lug him to our ken, and fill his stomach. 
Joyce can bind up his hands, and let him sleep off the 
marsh-cramp beside her fire. Then we——” 

“Tt sounds devilish simple,” sneered Cowlease, ‘‘ but 
while he’s with us he'll ferret out enough to make the 
hornies bless their pipes.” 

“Don’t be a surly beast. Devil take me if I don’t do as 
I please for all your snarling. Can you mount, d’you 
think? ’’ he added to Miles. “‘ Bring up the sorrel, Cady.”’ 

Cady turned away with an oath. 

An ugly light shot into Daunt’s green eyes, but he said 
nothing, and stooping over Miles, helped him to his feet. 

““T—I’ve hurt my leg, I reckon,” moaned the boy. 

“Sprained it a bit, maybe, but it an’t much, or you 
couldn’t put it to the ground—there, swing it over—so.” 

Miles was too sick and dazed to ask any questions, even 
to marvel at this meeting with the man he had thought 
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damned by the very material devil of a rustic imagination. 
He drooped his head wearily against Daunt, who supported 
him on Pharisee’s back, while Cowlease roughly bound 
his eyes. 

Some one took his reins, and they started forward at a 
foot pace. Cowlease, Millar, Wethersden, and Cady swore 
to each other as the horses splashed through mud and osier 
towards the west. Daunt occasionally flung them a banter- 
ing word, or an oath, or a jest of doubtful modesty. He 
continually glanced behind him, and once seeing Cady 
trying to slip his pistol out of his holster, bade him “ put 
it up, and go to the devil, for he didn’t mean to feed the 
crows till he was able to give ’em somewhat tougher 
meat.”’ 

Miles could only dimly guess the route they were taking. 
They must still be on the marsh, for he heard the splash 
of the horse’s hoofs in the quag, and the wind moaning 
through the reeds. He knew also that the darkness was 
lifting, and that day was at hand. An intense cold heralded 
the dawn, and at the same time there was a smack.of salt 
in the air. Now and then he heard a splash, as if some 
creature plunged into a dyke, while at intervals a bird 
uttered a harsh, croaking note, like a cracked bell. At last 
he fell asleep, and dreamed that he had gone to service in 
one of the marsh chapels. The moonlight was streaming 
through the broken windows, showing him the gigantic 
growths like toadstools all over the floor. He heard the 
vestry door open, then shut, then came footsteps on the 
pulpit stair, but nothing was to be seen, till suddenly a voice 
cried, “‘ Cursed be he that smiteth his neighbour secretly ! ’”’ 
and, turning round, he saw Mr. Lewis’s face leaning against 
his arm. The air was full of soulless screams, which still 
rang in his ears as he woke and started up panting from the 
floor where he had been laid. 

He looked round him with bewildered eyes. The room 
in which he lay was evidently a kitchen, the rafters black- 
ened with smoke, the remains of a turf fire smouldering 
under the vast chimney. The window was shuttered, and 
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the streaks of dawn that wavered through the chinks 
merged into the glow of a rush-light guttering on the table. 

“Don’t look so wild, my beauty,” said Daunt, who 
sprawled on the settle, a short clay pipe between his teeth ; 
“ you’re among gentlemen, and here’s a piece of bread for 

ou.” 
: Miles snatched it out of his hand and devoured it. 

“It’s all you must have at present, since you’ve been 
starving such a while, but you shall have some good meat 
pasty before you sleep. Where’s Joyce, lads?” 

“‘She’s tramping about upstairs,’ said Millar. ‘“ Shall 
I tip her a hollo ? ”’ 

“I think I hear her coming down ; and that’s her plaguy 
song, which always makes me feel as if I were hanging in 
chains at the Forstal—Well, Joyce,”’ as the door opened, 
““ we’re back sooner than we expected, and your father ‘ull 
be pleased to look into our hoxters. We did cursedly well 
round by Barham—a hundred quid of screens, three 
fawnies, two tickers, and ten yards of French lace off a 
drab’s petticoat. But Cady was rough with some of the 
blowens, and there was the dickens of a hue and cry, so we 
hopped our wag pretty quick. Any one here just now ? ” 

“Not a soul. Bob Warren and Gunt the piker lay in 
the porch room yesternight, and Belle Ingram came wud 
her fancy man to meet Cap’n Black. But we’ve bin un- 
accountable slack of late, except fur the free-trade business, 
wot always goes well.” 

“Let me introduce you,” said Daunt, stepping back 
from where he stood between the girl and Miles. 

Young Starbrace saw a woman in a ragged dress, with 
tangled brown hair, a wide mouth, and wild eyes. She 
peered at him for an instant through the murk, then she 
swung round with a cry and seized Cady, who stood next 
her, by the arm. 

“Why did you bring un ?—he wanted to sleep—he 
téald me he cud sleep if he wur left in peace.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” cried Cady, “and take your nails 
out of my arm.” 
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“ We found this poor cock on the marsh,’’ said Daunt * 
“look at him closer, and you'll see he an’t your fellow.” 

Joyce stooped over Miles, a tremor of disappointment 
passing through her, in spite of her words. 

“T thought you wur my Dick,’’ she whispered at last, 
“and you’re unaccountable lik un, wud your wild dark 
eve: 

“Well, bing avast, and fetch us the rum-booze and the 
rhenish—I’m thirsty.”’ E 

Joyce wandered out of the room, and Daunt flung him- 
self back on the settle. ‘‘ Crazy, but damn useful,” he 
said, after a few pulls at his pipe. “Egad! I’ve sometimes 
wondered if it wouldn’t be wise to send her father to pot, 
and let her carry on the business—but I expect she’d 
muddle the foreign trade.” He sighed reflectively, and 
swung his legs over the arm of the settle. He had altered 
little since Miles had last seen him. He looked, if anything, 
a trifle more robust, though his cheeks were haggard under 
their sunburn. He wore a short velveteen coat with spade- 
guinea buttons, corduroy breeches, and top boots. His 
person was as unkempt as his attitude was ungainly. 

His companions were all young men, but there was on 
their faces an indescribable look which did not belong to 
youth. Cowlease was the eldest and the least handsome, 
though Millar’s face and neck were marred by the traces 
of hard drinking. Cady sat near the light, curling his wig, 
and Miles saw that he adopted the French fashion of 
leaving his upper lip unshaved. Wethersden, who, though 
he was only twenty-five, had once been a husband and a 
father, leaned against the chimney-piece, watching the 
miserable rush-glow flicker on the woman’s wedding-ring 
he wore. 

Joyce soon came back, carrying a few none too clean 
strips of linen, with which she bound up Miles’s hands. 
When this had been done to her satisfaction, she again 
left the room, and reappeared with an armful of bottles, 
which she set on the table with bread, cheese, and a cold 


pie. 
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“Ts your father up ? ” asked Daunt, as he turned to go. 

“ There’s naught stirring but me.” 

““ When he rises, you can tell him we’re back. But not 
a word about ” and he nodded at Miles. 

When the girl had left the room, Daunt helped Miles 
to rise and take his seat at the table, giving him a liberal 
share of the pie. The highwaymen ate and drank heartily, 
except Michael, who did not seem to have much appetite. 
Miles felt too sick to enjoy his food, and refused both claret 
and brandy. His palate was not educated enough for the 
former, and having once been primed with the latter by 
the landlord of the “ Plough” at Westfield Moor, who 
wanted to see whether ‘‘ young Starbrace wur a sheep or a 
devil when he wur drunk,” he had turned from it with 
loathing ever since. 

“Where shall he sleep? ” asked Daunt, as, before the 
end of the meal, Miles’s head fell forward on his breast. 

“The place is empty, so there’s plenty of choice. But 
’ware, Captain, lest he hops his wag while we’re dreaming, 
and runs to the beak.” 

“We can lock the door, you fool, and I’m sorry for him 
if he takes his drop from the window, so what’s the use 
of growling ? ” 

“‘Tt an’t Millar who’s the fool,” said Cowlease. “ If 
we're all landed in the stone jug ¥ 

““Where’s Pharisee ?” interrupted Miles, waking with 
a start 

““Who’s Pharisee ? ” 

“My horse—a sorrel—I want to give him a sponge 
down——’”’ and Miles struggled to rise. 

“Sit quiet, you idiot. The nag’s been finely cockered, 
_ T’ll swear to you. But what a sight you’d made of him! 
He was all mud and blood and foam.” 

“ T’ve been riding him hard.” 

“So it seems. You're in the devil’s own trouble, an’t 
you?” 

His clear green eyes looked fixedly into Miles’s brown 
ones, and the lad shuddered. 
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“You needn’t be afraid to tell us—our tongues won’t 
wag. Egad! we set too much value on our own skins.”’ 

“T can’t,” groaned Miles, ‘‘ I can’t——” 

“You'd better. Come, what is it? Anything to do 
with a woman? I’ve had plenty of experience on that 
lay.” 

“No, no—I won’t tell you—I shall be—Oh, Lord!” 

““Haven’t I sworn, you fool, that our tongues won’t 
wag? We an’t such idiots as you'd think—Zounds, man ! 
don’t make a foe of a cull that’s ready enough to be 
your friend, if only you weren’t such a cursed young 
dickey.”’ 

There was still about poor Daunt that mixture of swagger 
and sympathy which had won him the title of “ good feller ” 
among the Sussex farmers, in spite of some very ugly 
escapades. Distrust fought in Miles’s breast with a mad 
yearning to ease his heart by confidence, and distrust was 
soon routed. He had not guessed the precise nature of 
Daunt’s relations with the sheriff and his subordinates, but 
he realized that they were not friendly enough for him to 
venture a betrayal, even if his evident generosity would 
allow him to do so. He poured out his tale in a stream of 
oaths, lamentations, curses, and excited, almost incoherent, 
Sussex. He told the story in the enlarged edition his 
imagination had poured forth—He had murdered his 
tutor, all the constables in Kent were at his heels—he 
would be hanged—Oh, Lord ! 

The highwaymen received his confession very coolly. 
Millar said ‘“‘ Whew!” and Wethersden remarked “ You’d 
best have taken your beating, and be damned to you,” 
but, on the whole, their knowledge of his crime seemed to 
have awakened the men’s sympathy, and to have removed 
the distrust that would have left him to freeze and famish 
on the marsh. He was now as one of themselves, an out- 
law, with his hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. He would not be likely to betray them 
to the ‘‘ beak,” who was his enemy as well as theirs. Sono 
more suspicious glances were darted at him from under 
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bent brows, and a vigorous discussion—ending in a quarrel 
—took place as to his best means of escaping the hangman. 

Daunt dragged him away in the midst of it, and helped 
him upstairs to a little room where the sun was shooting 
his first rays through the thick green panes of the window. 
There was no furniture except a bed, which had evidently 
not been made since its last occupant left it. Miles was 
too dazed and weary to object to his quarters—even if he 
did not still find something particularly attractive in dirt 
and disorder—or to ask where he was, how Daunt had 
come there, or why every one called the Squire “ Captain” 
—dquestions that were one and all to exercise him later on. 
He flung himself upon the bed without a word, and Daunt 
covered him with a cloak, for he was shivering. 

For some time he could not sleep, but lay listening to the 
sob and sough of the wind. There was something almost 
human in the voice that chaunted savagely in the thatch 
above his window, it made him strangely restless. But 
gradually the wind wove him a dream—a dream of reeds 
and willows, of dreary osier-beds, and falling stars, and 
from his dream he passed shuddering into the darkness 
of sleep. 

He woke with a start. The wind was still moaning, but 
the streaks of sunshine on floor and wall had faded. Miles 
knew where he was—the events of the last few days rushed 
upon him like a nightmare—and after stretching himself 
at some length, he rose and limped over to the window. 

His room looked out on a yard, and immediately below 
the casement creaked and swung a sign-board, much 
ravaged by fog, but still bearing the traces of a somewhat 
preposterous sheep, and “The Sussex Teg—by Jas. 
Favarger.” Beyond the yard stretched a drear grey plain, 
merging at length into the clearer grey of a distant, cloud- 
shadowed sea. The prospect was doleful, and Miles swung 
round from it with an oath. 

He went to the door, but one or two ineffectual wrenches 
told him that it was locked—so he fell to pounding it for 
all he was worth. Captivity had never failed to madden 
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him, and he thumped and shouted, first angrily, then 
imploringly, to be released. But it was a long time before 
any one heard him, for two men were quarrelling in the 
room below, and in the intervals of his passion he heard 
their voices raised high in disgust and anger. At last they 
were silent, and a footstep sounded on the stairs. Miles 
attacked the door with fresh oaths, and the next minute 
it burst open, and a thin hand dealt him two smart blows 
on the ear. 

“Take that for a plaguy, rampageous young colt!” 
cried Michael Daunt. 

“ How dare you strike me ? how dare you lock me in? ” 
stuttered Miles. 

““ Dickens take me if I don’t do whatever I choose with 
a cub like you. Now for God’s sake hold your snarling, 
and listen to me like a reasonable being instead of a quad 
with the megrims.”’ 

He seized Miles’s arm and dragged him down upon the bed. 

“Don’t be a fool. I’ll swear you heard me wrangling 
with Harry Cowlease five minutes ago. It was all on your 
account that we damned each other. He vows you shall 
pack yourself off this morning—that is to say, land yourself 
in Kingdom Come before night. I tell him that I don’t see 
why the devil you shouldn’t stay here till you’re sound 
again. He calls mea ’ T call him a , and so on, 
till we’re both as hoarse as goats. But I’ve won my point. 
After all, this place is an inn, though deuced in odd-street, 
and any gentleman is welcome as long as his loure holds 
out.” 

“But shall I be safe?” asked Miles, the old dread 
creeping back into his eyes. 

‘‘ Safer than if you bing’d avast to dodge the hornies 
after the manner of the last two days.” 

““T was hemmed cunning.” 

“So hemmed cunning that I could hardly sleep last 
night for laughing at you. There, don’t scowl at me like 
that, or I shall be boxing your ears again. By the way, 
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Miles shook his head. 

‘T thought not, for I searched through your clies pretty 
thoroughly last night. Perhaps this will help you ’’—and, 
taking a watch out of his pocket, he handed it to Miles. 

“Lord! but that’s my watch wha Bt 

“ A villain took from you in Pett Street. You can have 
it back, as you’ve nothing in the way of ready money. 
I’m cursedly generous, as I’ll swear you’ve noticed before 
this.” 

“ But were you—did you take it?” 

Daunt laughed. 

“You brute !.’’ cried Miles, as he remembered the hunger 
and despair of the preceding night. “ You brute!” 

“ Brute,amI? Because I go out of my way to befriend 
a silly fool who didn’t know how to take a whipping grace- 
fully ?”’ 

“ You're laughing at me, and I won’t stand it.” 

“Don’t then. Saddle your nag and ride away—and 
mind you make an elegant speech before you’re turned 
off.” 

He stared at Miles for a moment, while the lad scowled 
at him for all he was worth. But Miles could not with- 
stand the gamesomeness of Daunt’s eyes, and in another 
moment he found himself laughing, half in merriment, half 
in fury. Daunt laughed too, but his laugh was the un- 
pleasantest thing about him. 

“Come, man, don’t be angry with a poor cock for earning 
his livelihood. I wonder you didn’t guess before this that 
I was on the snaffling lay. I took to it five years ago, and 
it an’t a bad lay for those who’ve no chance of a better.” 

Miles did not speak, but there was a look in his great 
sullen eyes which touched Daunt’s heart, a more accessible 
heart than that of most highwaymen. 

“You won't quarrel with me, and take yourself off in a 
fume, will ’ee ? ” he said, a note of seriousness and sincerity 
creeping into his voice for the first time. ‘‘ I don’t care to 
think of a fool like you roving about with bleeding hands 
and a sprained leg, and nothing but his wits between him 
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and the gallows. Besides, though you mayn’t have guessed 
it from my slowness to recognize your comely young phiz, 
I’ve thought of you more than once since I last saw you— 
dear brown-legged little varlet that you were! and my 
poor Berthe, only a few days before her confinement, that 
is to say her death, spoke to me of you, and said she wished 
her babe might have fair hair and dark eyes like ce cher 
petit vaurien la.” 

“ But,” said Miles, having spent the latter half of 
Daunt’s speech in abnormal cogitations, ‘‘ I don’t see as 
how I’m to ’scape hanging by hiding along of hightobymen.”’ 

“ There’s more logic in the idea than you think. You'll 
search cursedly far before you find a safer ken than the 
“Sussex Teg,’ and the landlord’s the best fence that ever 
lived since Jonathan the Great, though in all other respects 
the vilest old devil unhung.” 

“Ts Joyce his daughter ? ” 

“Yes. She’d be in Bethlem if it weren’t for her useful- 
ness to folk that ’ud be in Newgate if it weren’t for ditto. 
Her lover was scragged for sheep stealing, and it gave the 
last blow to her poor wits, which were never very flourish- 
ing. She hid him for three days in the ruined chapel by 
Birdskitchen, but the hornies smelt him out, and had her 
whipped for hiding him. She’s made of better stuff than 
her father. He’s a rank old devil—spent his young days 
in London, casting false coin, ‘ pitching snide,’ as we call 
it in Latin. When his father, who kept the old ‘ Teg,’ 
but was honest and did a bad business, was killed by a 
free-trader he’d peached, Favarger settled here ; and now 
' there an’t in Kent, or Sussex, or in Surrey either, a bridle- 
cull, free-trader, mill-ken, prig, or prance that doesn’t 
know the ‘ Teg’ on Walland Marsh, and ride there once 
or twice a quarter to meet his pals and his blowens, and tip 
his swag to the rummest fence in England.”’ 

“ But is he safe ? ” 

““« Safe, safe ’—that’s an odd word to be always burn- 
ing the tongue of a fool like you. Favarger’s as safe as 
any other cock on his lay, that’s to say he’s too deep in the 
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muck himself to do much rapping. Besides, as my grand- 
father, Jack Hall—hanged at Tyburn, 1708—said in his 
memoirs, ‘ the fence and the bridle-cull are like the devil 
and the doctor, they live by one another, and, like traitors, 
’tis best to keep each other’s counsel.’ But we’ve spoken 
enough on that head, as Parson says at Rye. You must be 
violent hungry, so put on your coat and come down- 
stairs.” 

Miles followed Daunt down to the kitchen, where the 
somewhat unappetising remains of a meal were strewn on 
the table. 

“T’ve had my breakfast,” said the highwayman, ‘ but 
I'll sit by you and smoke a pipe. Zounds! those lads 
have made a pretty clean sweep of the victuals—but 
it'll soon be dinner-time, and the mackerel’s prime, 
anyhow.” 

““ The mackerel ? ”’ said Miles, glancing first at the remains 
of tripe, then at the mutilated flitch. 

“Yes. Don’t you know what mackerel is ? ” 

“ Reckon I do. My father bought me a little un at 
Hastings one day when I was sick and couldn’t eat por- 
ridge.” 

“That an’t the kind of mackerel I mean. This is 
‘mackerel ’’’—pulling at the rather tattered lace of his 
ruffles—‘‘ and that’s ‘mackerel’ ’’—pointing to a bottle of 
trhenish on the table—‘‘ and first-rate ‘mackerel’ too. 
Favarger stores eighteen casks of it in the cellar under this 
room. I told you he was quier on the smuggling lay.” 

““ Smuggling ... under this room...” cried Miles, 
the old instinct of self-preservation once more rampant, 
“ wot if the excisemen were to x 

“They won't, you fool. Why, every one round here is 
a free-trader. The cellars of the four Cheyne Courts— 
Great Cheyne Court and Little Cheyne Court, Old Cheyne 
Court and New Cheyne Court, the four marsh farms 
nearest us—are as full of contraband as they’ll hold, and 
even Parson’s belfry up at Rye won’t bear inspection ; 
the excisemen know better than to interfere.” 
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Miles was silent for a few moments munching his slovenly 
meal. 

“TI wish you’d tell us how you came to be a hightoby- 
man,” he said at last ; ‘‘ the folk round Brede swore as how 
the Old Un had flown away with you.” 

“ve had a rough life since my old place flared up and 
set the yokels’ tongues a-wagging. But don’t you ask me 
any questions about it, for I won’t answer ’em. I’d rather 
listen to you, and hear where you left your smock and your™ 
bare legs, and how you came to have a sorrel and a 
governor.”’ 

Miles, nothing loth, began a rambling account of his 
life at Westfield and Souledge, but was interrupted by a 
knock at the door. The next moment it opened, and Joyce 
Favarger came in carrying a pannikin of water. She drew 
back at the sight of Daunt. 

“T thought the young lad wur aldan at his breakfast. 
I’d come to bathe his hands.” 

“T shan’t interfere,’ grinned Michael. 

“T wanted to spik particular to the young lad.” 

Daunt grinned again. 

“I won’t be so cruel as to deprive him of your con- 
versation, I have some business with your father which I 
can settle now instead of later as I had intended. Joyce, 
you'll remember that I expect Bab Speldhurst this after- 
noon, and you'll tip us four of rhenish in the bar-parlour, 
and see that we an’t disturbed.” 

He swung out of the room, and Joyce, squatting down 
upon the boards, took a roll of checked calico out of her 
pocket, and unwound it. 

“T tore this off my petticoat fur you,” she said, looking 
up into his face, as if she expected to see her own spell- 
bound admiration reflected there. 

Miles was at a loss what to say, so said nothing, though 
the riotous clash of red and blue and yellow appealed to 
his artistic taste as much as to hers. 

“There wurn’t no other clean enough fur bandaging,” 
continued Joyce, ‘‘it wur a flash petticoat, wot my lad 
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brought me from Rye fair. I kept it safe in the chest, 
along wud the horn-poppies and the liddle books, and 
t’other things.” 

“1 don’t want you to go cutting up your clothes fur 
me,” said Miles, stirred by an uneasy sense of chivalry. 

‘I’m joyed to do it, lad—you’re unaccountable lik my 
Dick.” 

She lifted her huge melancholy eyes to his, as if she 
expected some answer, perhaps some wondrous trans- 
figuration of the features into those her love had idealized. 

“Maybe you’ve come from un,’ she whispered 
plaintively. 

“ T never saw him in my life.” 

“‘TJ’m unaccountable sorry. I thought maybe you’d 
brought me a message. When he went away wud the 
hornies, he looked at me wud his gurt dark eyes—larment- 
able lik yourn, they wur—and said as how after he wur 
dead he’d love me more’n ever, and ud find me out and kiss 
me lik he used to when he lay wud his head in my lap at 
Birdskitchen. But I’ve searched the Three Marshes fur 
un, by day and by night, in the clear and in the fog, and 
never so much as heard his voice.’ 

She had bent her head so low that her hair streamed over 
his hand, and suddenly his wound smarted as a tear fell 
on it. For almost the first time in his life Miles’s heart 
quickened with genuine compassion, and he laid his hand 
on her rough head. 

“Don’t fret, lass.”’ 

“Tm not fretting—but it’s sad, so very sad.” 

*“ What’s sad ? ” 

“ All things, lad. It wur a sad day when my mother 
was téaken in labour of me—the sium day as they téald 
my Dick’s mother she’d bin delivered of a man-child. 
It wur sad when we walked in the fields together, a-letting 
the rabbits out of the traps, ’cause we cudn’t bear their 
screaming. It wur sad when he fust kissed me, down by 
Dim Church, and I cried, ’cause he’d gripped the breath 
out of me. He wur a wild lad, wur my Dick; he used 
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to taake me away across the marsh to the Midrips, and 
there he’d sit and sing to me till it wur dark, and we had to 
turn home or we'd be beat. It wur asad day when he took 
two wethers from Old Cheyne Court, and wur hanged in 
chains up by the Forstal. I used to go to where he hung ; 
I couldn’t reach his face, yit if I stood on a stéan I cud kiss 
his feet. But now they’ve ta’en un.away. That’s all 
larmentable sad, an’t it, young feller ? ”’ 


- 


CHAPTER VII 
ON THE SNAFFLING LAY 


Fe ES, Mr. Favarger, I’m the dickens of a diplomatist 

Y when it’s a case of getting my own way.” 

“ Swear you are, Cap’n.”’ 

“ And how d’you think I’ve lately been exercising that 
diplomatic talent of mine ? ” 

“In the ruin of some poor dell who’s fly on your green 
eyes, Cap’n?” 

“ T’m not thinking of dells, I’m thinking of that strapping 
cull I picked up t’other side of the Kent Ditch four nights 
ago.” 

“He an’t a bad piece of flesh and bone. Reekon he’d 
be quier on your lay.” 

“Zounds! That’s just what I’ve been ‘ reckoning’ 
for the last day or so, and this morning he ‘ reckoned’ 
it too.” 

“-You’ve asked un to join you? Damnation!” 

Favarger stared in some dismay at Daunt, sprawling 
as usual on the settle, the inevitable clay pipe between his 
teeth. The landlord of the “ Sussex Teg’’ was a coarse 
ill-favoured fellow of about sixty, with an unwieldy figure 
and stooping gait ; his little watery eyes betrayed his love 
of strong drink that had never paid duty. 

“Yes,” rejoined Daunt, affably, ‘you said he’d be 
quier——-”’ 

“T wur only thinking of un from a flesh and bone point 
of view ; but flesh and bone’s worse than nothing wudout 
brains to manage ’em.”’ 

“And can’t my brains manage ’em, and rot you! 
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Zounds! the poor cull’s loyal enough—he’s cursedly fond 
of me—and as I’ve told you before, I’d have had many a 
flasher spice if I could have counted on a lad that ud do 
my bidding, instead of wanting to carry through every- 
thing himself, and tip me a bullet into the bargain.”’ 

“You think the young cove ull let you feel his mouth ? ”’ 

“Sure of it. He’s fond of me, I know, and Zounds! 
I’m not indifferent to the colt. We've nearly fought each 
other more than once since he’s been here, but I’ve taken a 
confounded fancy to him. A favourite mort of mine doted 
on him when he was a kid.” 

“* And wur he fly fur the snaffling lay ? ” 

“Not at first, but I soon made him change his tune. 
Fortunately for me his instinct of self-preservation is 
something terrific. I sent Hebden and Dunk to spy round 
the manor he hails from, and, as the result of their eaves- 
dropping, have practised a little innocent deception on the 
giddy fool. ’Pon my soul, he’s a dickey if ever there was 
one. He swallowed every word I said as fly as a pike 
swallows a gudgeon.” 

“And you're going to taake a dolt lik that on the road 
wud you? You're hard put to’t fur a pal.” 

“You're right there. I’ve been five years on the lay, in 
Scotland, in Derbyshire, and in the silly south country, and 
I’ve called about a dozen cocks my pals, but the dickens 
of a true pal have I ever had in my life. That’s why I’m 
asking young Miles to snaffle with me. I’d like to feel I’d 
a cull at my back who wouldn’t slit my throat at his first 
chance.” 

“ Well, I wish you joy of un, Cap’n. I’m not the man 
to interfere wud my customers, and the young cove ull 
no doubt put some extra loure into my clies—and if he plays 
the fool I’m likely to shift easier than you, Cap’n Mikey. 
Does he keep any dells ? ” 

Daunt laughed. 

“JT should say he was damn innocent where women’s 
flesh is concerned.” 

“I’m glad to hear it, and I tells you solemn that, fool 
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though he be, he runs a better chance of cheating the tops- 
man than you or Millar or Cady or any other cull that has 
sharp wits enough but’s a blockhead wud the blowens. 
I’ve known more fellers go to pot through a dell than 
through anything else, booze not excepted. Keep off the 
delling lay is my advice, though there’s larmentable few 
wot tiakes it—yes, laugh away, Cap’n, but there’s naught 
lik a dell fur landing you in chokee. And as fur snitching 
—booze ull maake you blow the gaff to a few ploughboys 
at aninn, maybe ; but ifit’s a case of going into the witness- 
box, and rapping your pals’ lives away before a beak, booze 
woan’t do that, but a dell will, and easy too. And there 
goes the yard gdate, Cap’n—Bob Dansay and his free- 
trade boys from Camber—so I'll bid you good evenun,”’ 
and the landlord of the “‘ Sussex Teg ” shuffled away. 

In the passage he nearly ran into Miles Starbrace, still 
pale after the feverish suffering of the last few days. The 
lad was staring at the free-traders as they crowded into the 
tap-room, his great eyes round with wonder at their 
earrings and seamen’s skirts. He had seen some strange 
men and women during the four days he had spent at the 
“Sussex Teg’’: men who spoke to him in an odd cant 
language he was only just beginning to understand, women 
who wore fine clothes, but swore like fishwives, who asked 
him to give them money, and more than once offered to 
kiss him. 

Michael Daunt and his associates were waiting at the 
“Teg” for the arrival of a Berkshire “ Captain,” with 
whom they wanted to discuss various matters relating to 
their trade and to a “ mort ”’ of Millar’s whom it appeared 
the Captain had added to his already rather long list of 
wives. The highwayman delayed his coming, and Daunt 
and his companions did their best to relieve the monotony 
of a prolonged stay on the marsh by drinking and gaming 
among themselves or with the free-traders that constantly 
visited the “Teg.” They ran—or thought they ran— 
very little risk of discovery, not only on account of the 
isolated position of the tavern, but because of the large 
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number of vagrants whom Daunt and Favarger employed 
as spies, who would promptly have given notice of an 
intended raid. 

As the result of an expedition of two of these gentry to 
Stelling, Daunt had brought Miles a terrifying tale of the 
search that was being made for him in Kent; of the im- 
placableness of his grandfather, of the vigilance of the 
constabulary, and of the hostility of the cotters and tenants, 
who vowed one and all that the murder of their beloved- 
parson should be avenged. 

“So you see you'll have to be ‘hemmed cunning’ for 
the next month or so. What do you mean to do when you 
leave the ‘ Teg’ ?.”’ 

Miles shook his head. 

“T dunno—lI can’t think of nothing.” 

“ That’s violent stupid of you, but then you’re a violent 
stupid fellow. Fortunately for you, I happen to have 
thought of a plan, and a cursedly good one, too. Why 
don’t you go on the snaffling lay ? ” 

Miles stared at him. 

“IT dunno,” he faltered. 

“It’s always ‘I dunno’ with you. I wonder you can 
think twice about such a rattling good idea.”’ 

Miles shook his head. Daunt’s suggestion did not take 
him by surprise, and it certainly appealed to his imagination, 
but vague scruples—difficult to account for, considering 
the way he had been brought up and his faulty moral 
sense—checked the promise his youth and recklessness 
would have given. 

“ Come, my beauty,” said the highwayman, as keen in 
the seducing of this poor lad as of a woman, “‘ I’d be devilish 
sorry to see you ride away to shift for yourself, when you're 
about as fit to dodge the hornies as my kickseys are to 
dodge me when I’m hunting for ’em.”’ 

“ But I reckon that if I go on the roads, I’ll be hanged 
as sure as if J went back to Souledge.”’ 

‘‘Gammon! the poacher’s safest in the midst of the 
wood, and the pirate doesn’t fly his flag till he’s on the high 
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seas. The hornies can haul ashore the culls that dabble 
in law-breaking, but the deuce of a hold can they get on 
those that are bold enough to take to deep water. What 
says Jonathan Wild the Great? ‘Many men are undone 
by not going deep enough in roguery; as in gaming any 
man may be a loser who doth not play the whole game.’ ” 

“An unaccountable lot of hightobymen get hanged 
every yea " 

“ Only the fools,” said Daunt, who nevertheless cherished 
no delusions as to his ultimate fate; ‘‘ and though you’re 
a pretty fair fool yourself, you’ll be in the company of wise 
men. I talked your affair over with my pals last night, 
and they all agreed that it ud be the safest shift for you— 
though opinions differed as to what it ud be for us. Cow- 
lease, of course, jibbed like a dickey at a five foot wall, 
but Wethersden doesn’t ‘ care a mag one way or t’other 
and be damned to you’; and Millar and Cady think your 
fourteen stone ud be handy if ever we came to blows with 
the Sheriffs posse—though Cady ull cut your throat 
whenever he gets the chance, as it’s only fair to warn you.” 

Miles still did not appear enamoured of the project, but 
Daunt’s slippery tongue had persuaded many a man of 
stronger resolution than he. He knew his part, and played 
upon the lad’s fears to such an extent that Miles came to 
believe that his only chance of safety lay in plunging up 
to the neck in the stream whose shallows he had found so 
treacherous. Reason had never played an important part 
in his decisions; like an animal, he was swayed almost 
entirely by instinct, and in certain rare cases by affection. 
Instinct, it is true, made him shrink from the thought of 
leaving his hiding-place for a rough dangerous life that would 
possibly end on the gallows. However, he knew that he 
could not stay indefinitely at the “‘ Sussex Teg,” and would 
have to choose between leaving it to face tolerably well- 
foreseen dangers in the company of a friend, and riding out 
to meet unknown and doubtless no less formidable risks 
alone. Moreover, the lad’s affections when once aroused 
were keen enough, and Daunt had been right when he said, 
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“The lad’s cursedly fond of me.” The Squire of Sheep’s 
Castle had been his hero as a child, and the childish hero- 
worship—grown to man’s estate—had revived during those 
four days on Walland Marsh. 

Besides, the highway traffic appealed to him. It is 
true that he had none of the foolish notions about “ gentle- 
men of the road,” which would have influenced a romance- 
fed youth of later days. He knew highwaymen for what 
they were—cold-blooded and debauched scoundrels. He~ 
knew that Daunt, in spite of certain elements of kindness 
and generosity, was a scamp and a libertine, and that his 
comrades were, without exception, men of treacherous 
and vicious passions. Nevertheless, he looked forward to a 
life of adventure, to becoming an actor in the stories that 
were told with bated breath round alehouse fires at night. 
Besides, he was a child, to be tempted with gauds, and 
Daunt had been artful enough to fire his imagination with 
the hope of plunder. Already he was wearing a laced coat 
and a ring which he held continually to the sunshine so 
that he might see the brilliants sparkle. Surely, thought 
Miles, such a life of adventure, wealth, friendship, and 
freedom was preferable, whatever the risks, to lurking 
alone in doubtful hiding-places, or seeking the cold shelter 
of a foreign land. 

So that May evening he had taken a definite, if uncon- 
scious, farewell of his last hope of winning back what his 
folly had lost. He felt giddily excited, but the fire in his 
cheeks was the fire of pleasure and recklessness. 

He went out into the yard—a flagged square, with an 
empty dove-cote in the middle. On the north side stood the 
“ Sussex Teg,” with its tarred walls, green panes, and high, 
steep roof of osier-thatch ; to the south the May moon 
looked over a row of haystacks that shut out all view of 
the sea. To the west were a couple of barns, and from one 
of them came the stamp and munch of horses. 

Miles decided to while away the next hour in the stables. 
He had hitherto been too drowsy and feverish even to 
visit Pharisee, but that evening, when his body was 
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practically well, and the cool wind from the marsh was 
blowing away the vapours that had clouded his mind, he 
longed once more for the companionship of the brute, 
who four days ago had been his only friend. So he went into 
the stable, and found Pharisee tied up with five other horses. 
He had evidently been groomed by a master hand; Miles 
patted his sleek sides, stroked his neck, and kissed his nose 
and forehead. After all there was no friend like a horse, 
and it was rapture to feel the animal rub his face against 
his sleeve—‘‘ You’re a justabout dear lad,” said Miles 
“see, I’ll plait your mane and make you unaccountable 
smart. Woa, you old devil,’ as the horse in the next 
stall thrust its face into his, “ wot fur d’you go showing 
your ugly yellow teeth at me lik that? Are you jealous 
because I’m a-braiding my Pharisee’s mane? Pharisee, 
my lad, you’re going to be a hightobyman’s horse now. 
Wot d’you think of that, my beauty ? Will you carry me 
well? As well as if you wur after Mus’ Reynolds, a- 
galloping beside—Oh, Pharisee, d’you think I’ll ever set 
eyes on her again ? ” 


Early the next morning the delay of the Berkshire 
highwayman was accounted for by the news that he had 
been hanged at Reading. Daunt and his associates re- 
ceived the information very coolly, in fact their indiffer- 
ence rather scandalized Miles, for their only concern was 
whether or not the Captain had died “‘ game,” that is to 
say, without drivelling secrets to the ordinary. When they 
were satisfied on this point they fell a-cursing him for the 
trouble he had given them, and that same evening left the 
“ Teg ” for Surrey. 

Miles rode with them, on a saddle provided by Favarger, 
and arrayed in a blue and gold coat of Daunt’s, of which 
he was as proud as any school-child of a new pinafore. 
On the whole he was glad to leave the inn on the marshes, 
for he hated the landlord and the mode of life there, though 
he felt sorry enough to part from Joyce, who had always 
been his willing slave, and, in spite of her craziness, a not 
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uncongenial companion. Pharisee was in a rakish mood, 
and showed his delight at being back on the roads by rear- 
ing and kicking, and shying at every milestone. 

As soon as they had crossed the Kent Ditch and had left 
Walland—the first of the three huge marshes that border 
the Weald from Hythe to Winchelsea—the company 
divided. Cowlease, Millar, and Cady took the Guildford 
road, while Daunt, with Wethersden and Miles, set his 
horse’s head for Farnham. 2 

A short way beyond the town stood one of the inns which 
made it their chief business to cater for highwaymen and 
smugglers. Here Daunt took up his quarters, and the next 
evening Miles had his first “‘ spice ’’ on the roads, that is to 
say, he covered a lacquey with his pistol, while Mike 
robbed two weeping schoolgirls of their pocket-money. 

The neighbourhood was on the whole unprofitable, and 
Daunt had but little to show Cowlease when three days 
later he arrived from Guildford with Millar and Cady— 
the latter’s cheek adorned with an ugly gash which he had 
received from a victim more spirited than usual, whose 
wife he had assaulted. They left the “‘ Black Swan” in 
surly humour, and rode some thirty miles into Essex, 
where they lodged at a tavern on the Colchester road, 
ravaged—this time with greater success—the surrounding 
country, then suddenly disappeared, to the bewilderment 
of the local constables. 

These tactics they repeated every few days, and Miles 
soon realized that the risks of the game were not so great 
as he had thought. The police force was in a deplorable 
state ; a crime committed in one county was often never 
heard of in the next, and highwaymen rarely fell into the 
Sheriff's hands till prolonged impunity had made them 
reckless. 

Moreover, he found himself in the midst of a vast, 
organized society of outlaws, at the head of which were the 
 bridle-cull,” the ‘‘sneaksman,” and the “ smasher,” 
who tyrannized over a mob of “ cly-fakers,”’ “‘ shorters,”’ 
and ‘“‘ Abraham men,” and an army of wandering beggars 
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known as the Roage. These small fry supplemented the 
profits of their petty larcenies with what they bled from 
the aristocracy of their kingdom, chiefly the “ bridle- 
cull,”” who was a source of revenue to numberless inferiors 
—to the landlord who provided him with shelter and strong 
ale, to the fence who reaped large profits as a disposer of 
his “‘ swag,”’ to the piker or Abraham man who acted as 
his spy and as his procurer, to his “‘ dells ’” who knew how 
to turn his violent if unfaithful amours to material 
advantage. Each one of these would have taken prompt 
steps to warn so profitable a source of income of any designs 
on his liberties or person, and the Sheriff’s officer found it 
practically impossible to steal a march on any notorious 
highwayman, owing to his numberless myrmidons, who 
were in constant communication with their employer, and 
were also no doubt responsible for the glorification of a 
rather sordid scoundrel in the romances of a later genera- 
tion. 

During his first month “on the lay’ Miles made the 
acquaintance of more than one notable scaramouche. 
Daunt was on good terms with most of his contemporaries, 
and though it was easy to see that they mistrusted one 
another, they would often drink and smoke together 
companionably enough. Miles always listened open- 
mouthed to their conversation, especially when they 
spoke of the celebrities whose lives he had read in broad- 
side ballads—of Dick Morris and the two fools in love, 
of Daunt’s maternal ancestor, Jack Hall, and his skill at 
“lob,” “ whalebonelay ” and “ running smobble,”’ of the 
German Princess and her amours and larcenies, of William 
Nevison and his adventures with the Roage. He often 
met gentlefolk on a different “lay,” for though Daunt 
considered himself vastly superior to the common herd of 
thieves and free-traders, he was not above mixing with them 
on the friendliest terms, borrowing their money, and making 
love to their women. So Miles had the honour of drinking 
with Nan Hertford, who specialized in ‘‘ sneaking-budge,” 
or shop-lifting, and of throwing a main with Jackson, 
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the Rowlands Castle free-trader, who three years later was 
to distinguish himself and his gang by the most sickening 
of all eighteenth-century crimes—the murder of Daniel 
Chater and Exciseman Galley—the horror of four days, 
and fifteen miles of the Portsmouth road. 

On the whole, however, the lad did not find his company 
congenial. Though his own hands were black enough, he 
had certain characteristics which revolted against the main 
features of the life he led. Cowlease would vow with a” 
sneer that he was “‘ too damnation soft for a scampsman,”’ 
and Cady would jibe at his monotonous assertion that he 
hated to hear women scream. Miles detested “ snaffling ”’ 
with Cady, partly on account of that gentleman’s treacher- 
ous disposition, and partly because of the savage cruelty 
with which he treated his prey. Mike and his other 
associates rarely shed blood—though they would often in a 
sportive mood bind travellers neck and heel, or strip them 
stark naked and tie them to trees—but Cady would tear off 
a woman’s ears to obtain her earrings, and if his victims 
offered the slightest resistance, would shoot them with as 
little compunction as men shoot leverets. 

Miles could not be called very tender-hearted, but the 
constant recurrence of these horrors, and their subsequent 
repetition in his dreams, would probably have induced 
him to abandon “ the lay,” had it not been for two reasons. 
One of these was his abnormal instinct of self-preservation, 
which clung to the idea that his only chance of safety lay 
in Daunt’s protection. The other was his devotion to 
his protector. It would be hard to say wherein the fascina- 
tion lay, for they often quarrelled, and sometimes fought— 
perhaps in certain memories of childhood and autumn 
lanes, or in the Captain’s evil reputation ; perhaps in the 
personal charm poor Mike did not lack—and it certainly 
was partially due to his power of making Miles laugh, for 
the lad was one of those people who, while unable to 
understand any great subtlety of wit, love to split their 
sides over some rather obvious joke. 

Daunt revelled in the luxury of being able to trust a 
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fellow man. He had unbounded faith in Miles’s loyalty, 
though he would sometimes wish regretfully that a similar 
confidence could have been placed in his sense. His chief 
fear was that constant association with treachery and blood- 
thirstiness might corrupt the lad’s heart. But the changes 
which took place in Miles during the next few weeks were 
almost entirely superficial ; his wits became a little sharper 
and his speech a little coarser, but the springs of his nature 
—his obstinacy, thoughtlessness, and ignorance, his horror 
of the screams of women, his loyalty, and his chastity— 
remained untroubled. 

The chief reason for this was no doubt his indifference 
to all his companions, except Daunt, who took care not 
to corrupt him further than was necessary. He disliked 
and distrusted Cowlease, Millar, Wethersden, and Cady as 
thoroughly as they disliked and distrusted him, though when 
liquor moved them they would be friendly enough, and 
Miles enjoyed racketing with them at the taverns where 
they lodged. He was loud-voiced and high-spirited, and 
of a wolfish appetite, and loved to sing and shout in the low- 
raftered kitchens, where the air was cloudy with tobacco 
smoke. He had a fine, if rather crude bass voice, and his 
associates—most of whom varied their rather sordid vices 
with a passionate love of music and flowers—were never 
tired of hearing him sing “ The ruffler scampsman flashed 
his pop” (to the tune of Martyrdom), or ‘‘ My dell was a 
devil at runsmobbleslay ”’ (to Hanover). They also loved 
the ballads he had crooned over his work at Lankhurst 
Farm, which had been the favourites of their own childhood, 
for they were most of them village born—‘‘ Old Sir Simon,”’ 
“ As Joseph was a-walking,” or “‘ Saint Stephen was a clerk 
in King Herodé’s hall.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


BESIDE A HAMMER POND 

2 ’M riding Kent-country way to-night,” said Michael 

Daunt one morning late in July, when he and his 

comrades were lounging half-dressed in the tap-room 

of an inn near Slinfold, having just slept off the heart-beat 
of a midnight “ snaffle.” 

“ Blast you! not Kent! ”’ cried Miles. 

“Why not ?—Oh, that jemmy old murder of yours. I 
swear they’ve forgotten all about it by this time.” 

“ But if they see me—— 

“They won’t see you.” 

“ But——” ‘ 

“No more ‘ buts,’ you fool. You may stay behind, or 
ride with me, just as you please, but I take the Ashford 
Road at sundown.” 

So that evening, when the wind was scattering faded 
dog-rose petals on the lane, Daunt and his companions 
rode through the yellow hay-scented twilight to Cansiron, 
then plunged through a network of hollow lanes known as 
the Great Surries to the ‘‘ Chanticleer,” among the copses 
of Withyham. The tavern was of a kind with which Miles 
was by that time familiar—a tumble-down, creeper-hung 
farm-house, with a bold-eyed servant girl, and a landlord 
of the Favarger type, who scarcely knew what it was to fill 
a glass for an honest man. This worthy came forward to 
take the horses as the highwaymen swung their stiff legs 
over the saddle-bow. 

“JT don’t know if your hoxters are too full, Captain,” he 
said, ‘‘ for you to care for a spice to-night, but I know of 
a rattling good un for bridle-culls that are fly.” 
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“I’m fly enough,” answered Daunt, “if there’s loure in 
it. Rot me if we’ve faked anything but the seediest mizzle 
since we bing’d from Essex.” 

“Then I shan’t stable your Silvester, for if you’re the 
quier cove I take you to be, you'll ride un cross-country to ~ 
Parson’s Woe, and put up a while in the hurst yonder.” 

“‘T’m fly ; but tell us some more, Leasan.” 

“Tt an’t an hour since two nibs—a young un and an old 
un—ride into my yard and ask me for the smithy. I tell 
’em there an’t no smithy within ten miles, but I’m a bit 
quier at tinkering—having spent a month with the Romany 
petulengres two springs ago—and I undertake to settle the 
gelding. While I’m busy the two gemmen think they'll 
have a glass of ale, so off they go into the bar, and take 
with ’em a portmanteau that was fastened to the old nib’s 
saddle-bow. I feel a trifle curious as to what’s inside that 
grip, but I say nothing, and when the nag’s ready and the 
gemmen come out, I’m for strapping the grip on the bay’s 
crupper. Then it’s ‘My good man, I must have my port- 
manteau in front of me—and see that the straps are secure,’ 
and a deal more after the same fashion. I say to myself, 
‘Oh, that Captain Ockenden, or Jockey Macleod, or Harry 
Cowlease, or Captain Daunt, or any other quier cove on 
the lay was hereabouts !’ ” 

““ Where are they riding ? ”’ 

“T couldn’t find out, for they were both mighty sus- 
picious of me. But I can tell you this much—they come 
from London, and they’re on the Kent Road as far as Old 
Eridge at any rate, so you’re bound to fall in with ’em if 
you wait at Parson’s Woe.” 

“Tt’s worth it,” said Mike. “ Who’s coming with me?” 

“T’m hanged if I do,” said Cowlease. ‘‘ Parson’s an’t 
the ken for a safe snaffle.”’ 

“T’d rather stay with Bet,” said Millar, making shecp’s 
eyes at the maid. 

“Then stay and be damned to you,” cried Daunt. “ Star- 
brace and Cady must come whether they like it or not, for 
the culls may show fight.” 
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“Tl come, Captain, because it happens I like it,” said 
Cady ; ‘“‘if I didn’t like, then devil take me if I’d move an 
inch, so don’t go babbling about ‘ must.’ ” 

“Oh, hold your gaff, and confound you! Come, Star- 
brace, swing your leg over, for we must be spry. Stable 
the other nags, Leasan, and if you swindle us over the corn 
as you did last time, you can expect wet stirrup leathers 
at the easiest. Wethersden may be coming here to-night, 
or he may not. He rode off on a silly spice of his own near ~ 
Fay Gate, but he’ll most likely join us hereabouts. Good 
night, Bet, my lady, and don’t go faking your fancy-man’s 
clies, or maybe he’ll be rough with you.” 

Bet took her hand out of Millar’s pocket with an oath, 
and her well-deserved, if somewhat unrefined, epithets 
followed the Captain as he and Miles and Cady leaped 
their mounts over the fence that separated the yard 
from the meadow sloping to the borders of Fright 
Wood. 

It was only a matter of three miles to Parson’s Woe 
across the fields, though the road twisted and turned for 
twice that distance. Daunt and his two companions 
backed their horses into the shadow of a larch copse close 
to the lane. ‘‘ We can’t have long to wait,” said the 
Captain, “ which is just as well, as I’m confounded hungry. 
Zounds! we shall deserve a good supper after this, and 
some of Bet’s flashest chanties.” 

He peered down the pale stretch of road, along which 
the wind was sweeping, throwing up the dust in white 
clouds against the trees. No one was to be seen, and the 
only sound which troubled the stillness was the sough of 
the branches above their heads. The sky was strewn with 
great lustrous stars, though there was still a faint flush in 
the west. A few yards away the waters of a pond gleamed 
coldly among the shadows. Miles breathed hard, while the 
dull red slowly deepened on his cheek. He was as yet raw 
to his trade, and played nervously with Pharisee’s mane. 
His companions were cool enough. Cady leisurely primed 
his pistol, an elder-rose dangling from between his teeth ; 
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Daunt sprawled in his saddle, his pipe in his mouth, and 
mumbled love and nonsense to Silvester. 

At last a distant sound made the beasts prick up their 
ears, and their riders lift their heads. It was the sound of 
horses trotting on a hard road, far off, yet of that peculiar 
clearness which distinguishes sounds at night. Daunt 
urged Silvester forward a step or two, and peered up the 
lane. At first nothing was to be seen, but after a while he 
drew back with a low “ Ah!” 

“See ’em ? ” asked Cady. 

“Two culls a-horseback—don’t know if they’re the 
right couple or not.” 

‘We may as well stop ’em.” 

“ Certainly—Starbrace, take ’em on the front, and shoot 
the horses if they try to hook it. Cady and I ull do the 
faking.” 

The hoof-beats drew nearer, and Miles’s fingers twisted 
more and more nervously among the sorrel’s plaits. He 
did not like the thought of shooting horses. At last Mike 
turned and nodded; there was a jerk of the reins, and a 
bound out of the shadow. 

The two horsemen at once came to a standstill, one with 
Daunt’s pistol at his head, the other similarly favoured by 
Cady. Miles stood Pharisee across the road in front of 
them, but it was as well they did not try to escape, for they 
would certainly have passed him with very little trouble. 

The new-risen moon had cast her light on their faces, and 
Miles stared dumbfounded at Squire Straightway and his 
nephew, Martin. 

His jaw dropped, and his eyes grew round with dismay. 
He gazed almost wistfully, as if he hoped by dint of staring 
to discover he had been mistaken. But the night was too 
clear for any mistake. He was indeed face to face with 
Theodora’s father and cousin, with two spectres from the 
old life, which seemed to lie far behind him in a dream-like 
past, instead of in the months that saw the budding of the 
hedges now in bloom. 

Then a pang, born of association, shot into his heart, 
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then another, born of conjecture. The Squire and Martin 
were on the Kent Road, doubtless on their way to Wildage ; 
at any rate, Theodora would be sure to hear that her lover 
had become a highway thief. Conscienceless though he 
was, Miles in his heart of hearts realized his degradation, 
and the thought of her knowledge of it was more than he 
could bear. 

But at present both the Squire hie Martin were too 
much absorbed in Daunt and Cady to recognize their third- 
assailant. The Captain had at once demanded the port- 
manteau, and his expectations had been considerably 
heightened by the reluctance of his victim to part with it. 

““T—I assure you,” stammered Mr. Straightway, ‘‘ that 
the contents are of no value, except to the owner. I hardly 
think that you would find them to your taste.” 

“Tip it here, and we shall see,”’ said Daunt, winking. 

The Squire would have continued his protests had not 
the Captain brought his pistol near enough for the muzzle 
to touch his forehead. The contact of the cold iron with 
his skin seemed to freeze his resistance, and while Cady rid’ 
Martin of a silver watch, two rings, and the portrait of 
Miss Meg Courtneidge of Drury Lane Theatre—as whose 
lover he would fain have posed to his aunt—Daunt un- 
strapped the portmanteau from the Squire’s saddle-bow 
and, obtaining the key from his victim with very little 
trouble, unlocked it, and drew out a handful of papers. 

“Screens!” he cried triumphantly. ‘ Zounds! here’s 
a good spice. We’ve to thank His voice stopped 
abruptly, and he stared in dismay at his plunder. “‘ Dam- 
nation!’ he cried the next moment, in a very different 
voice, “it an’t screens—it’s—it’s poetry !”’ 
“What !”’ yelled Cady. 

“ Poetry ! Confounded poetry !— 


Whene’er Aurora opes her ruddy eye, 
For my sweet Eleanora I do sigh— 


and so on, and so on, for twenty pages that I thought were 
screens. Oh, damn it!” and young Daunt in his fury 
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dashed the unfortunate ‘“‘ Lines to Eleanora” in their 
author’s face. 

‘“‘ What d’you think you deserve for fooling us like this, 
and rot you!” he cried thickly to the trembling Straight- 
way. ‘“’Pon my soul, I'll take your nag and every tog you 
possess, and duck you in yon hammer pond into the bargain, 
and damn you!” 

He was quivering with rage, and Miles for the first time 
roused himself out of the fit of bewildered abstraction into 
which he had fallen. Something of a struggle was going on. 
Cady had flung Martin Straightway off his mare, and Daunt 
had ordered the Squire to dismount, and was bidding him 
“ Strip!’ in stentorian tones, while his companion dragged 
the writhing Martin towards the pond, which lay only a 
few feet off. 

“Here, Starbrace, hold these nags!”’ shouted Daunt, 
and tossed the lad the reins of the two horses which were 
by this time half out of their minds with terror, and ran 
round and round the rearing Pharisee, so that Miles found 
it hard to keep astride him. 

He clung to the reins mechanically, but he thought little 
of the horses. His mind was full of the question: What 
would Theodora say when she knew? For the first time 
he realized the utter folly of the course he had taken. He 
had broken the last cable-chain that held his poor battered 
craft in calm waters. Hope might still have been his if 
sense had not deserted him. 

He stared at the two dark figures on the roadway : 
Daunt and the Squire—Theodora’s father; and at the 
struggling shapes by the pond: Cady and Martin— 
Theodora’s cousin. The latter showed wonderful powers 
of resistance, considering his size, and Cady had great 
difficulty in dragging him to the pool’s edge. At last, how- 
ever, one of Martin’s boots was in the water, and, in spite 
of his frantic struggles, the highwayman was about to pass 
his arm under his knees and lift him bodily, when there 
was a sudden crackling of the bramble sprays close at hand, 
and at the same moment the thud of terrified horses gallop- 
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ing down the lane. Cady had scarcely time to swing round 
before Miles Starbrace flung himself upon him, and hurled 
him down among the reeds. Unfortunately, Martin 
Straightway had a share of the encounter, and fell with a 
mighty splash into the water from which Miles had exerted 
all his bullock’s strength to save him. 

The events of the next few seconds followed one another 
rapidly. Cady sprang to his feet and fired at Miles, but 
missed his aim. Daunt floundered to the pond side, leaving 
Squire Straightway in his shirt, boxed Miles’s ears, and 
wrenched Cady’s knife out of his hand just as he was about 
to plunge it in between the lad’s shoulders. 

“Zounds, you two fools! What’s the pother? You'll 
spoil the whole spice, if you go fighting like a couple of 
rams. Where’s the little cull? ” 

Martin Straightway had come to the conclusion that his 
only safe place was the middle of the pond, and had accord- 
ingly swum there. His eyes were fixed on Miles Starbrace, 
and the lad knew that he had recognized him, though he 
was too wise to speak. 

“Egad!”’ cried Daunt, ‘if I’d time to strip, or didn’t 
mind spoiling a new pair of kickseys, I’d go in after him, 
but as things are, it an’t worth the trouble. Billy, you 
beast, put up your snapper, or I’ll flash my own at your 
ugly skull. Starbrace—’ he stopped sharply; from far 
away came the sound of trotting hoofs—‘‘ To saddle, 
mates! the spice is over,’ he cried, and sprang down into 
the road. 

The author of ‘“‘ Lines to Eleanora”’ had taken advan- 
tage of the scuffle among his persecutors to hide himself in 
the nearest thicket, but Daunt scarcely noticed his dis- 
appearance as he stumbled over the pile of still warm cloth- 
ing to Silvester’s reins. The horses of the two Straightways 
had galloped out of sight, but the highwaymen’s mounts, 
more accustomed to the confusion of a roadside “ snaffle,”’ 
were peacefully cropping the grass under the May boughs. 
The next moment their masters were astride them, and had 
vanished among the shadows of the copse. 
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They galloped for about two miles without drawing rein, 
but when they came to Lye Green, and saw the lights of 
the “‘ Chanticleer’? among the southern woods, the pace 
gradually slackened, till at last the horses were walking, 
with damp, heaving sides. 

“That was a wretched spice,” said Daunt, “and we 
were lucky to bing out of it so easily.” 

““Some culls were born to interfere,” growled Cady ir- 
relevantly. 

““ Starbrace,”” said the Captain, “ you deserve a cow- 
hiding for ietting those prads go. What made you tip us 
such a scene ? ” 


But the lad was sulkily miserable, and would not answer 
him. 


2? 


CHAPTER IX 
LOVE IN A STABLE 


OR the whole of the next day scarcely a word passed 
Miles’s sullen lips. His sulkiness did not rouse 
much comment among his associates, for they 

were used to it. His behaviour at Parson’s Woe was put 
down to his “ softness,’’ and to his face they mocked him 
for it, and behind his back wanted to murder him for it. 
The lad realized more forcibly than ever the danger of his 
position among such ruffians, and his mind took up, then 
threw down, vague schemes for leaving them. The con- 
stant watch he was bound to keep on them sickened as 
well as exhausted him, but if he left them, would not the 
helpless horror of two April nights be repeated, and was 
he not equally sure of a violent death? Besides, his 
devotion to Michael Daunt was as strong as ever, and he 
felt that the Captain was not only his friend, but his only 
friend. If he left him he would be utterly desolate; yet 
if he stayed—Poor Miles in truth found the world full of 
darkness and cruel habitations. 

Fear was not the only, and not the chief, cause of his 
wretchedness. The adventure of the preceding night had 
waked in his breast emotions that had slept for many 
weeks. For the last two months or so he had thought far 
less poignantly of Theodora, but this sudden contact with 
his old life in the shape of her father and cousin had seared 
her image afresh on his heart. He was like a man who, 
having learned through much travail to forget his love, 
has his agonies revived by a dream. 

With his love was born again his despair. He knew how 
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hard Theodora was, how harshly she judged, how impos- 
sible she found it to forget back-slidings. He remembered 
how sternly, as a mere child, she had spoken of the French- 
woman, Daunt’s mistress. Would she ever forgive her 
lover, who had sinned, not, as poor Berthe, out of love, but 
out of folly and rage and a dozen unbridled passions ? 
For the first time Miles began to realize the moral enormity 
of all he had done. His dull conscience seemed to writhe 
in its sleep, and though there was no trumpet-blast, there 
was a sigh. e 

No doubt he would have brooded even more miserably 
had not the next forty-eight hours been full of excitement. 
Mike insisted on riding with him and Cady into Kent— 
which was more than ever a land of terror to poor Star- 
brace—while Millar and Cowlease set out to join Wethers- 
den near Jarvis Brook. Miles tried hard to persuade 
Daunt to change his mind, but the Captain saw no reason 
for doing so—‘‘ Yes, I know that was old Straightway we 
snaffled last night, and I know that his daughter lives in 
Kent, and that he’s very likely going to visit her, but 
devil take me if I miss a rattling good spice on the Canter- 
bury road all because a cull I happen to have faked a bit 
may come in for a second snaffle.” 

The Captain managed to fill his pockets pretty success- 
fully in the lanes round Canterbury and Ashford, and after 
a couple of days’ “‘ snaffling ”’ in that region, he turned down 
the Valley of the East Stour to Flood Street, drawing rein 
at the ‘“‘ Rose and Crown” on the desolate road between 
Boys Hall and Courtat-Street. Here Cady had a sweet- 
heart, and Daunt had arranged to meet a Scots highway- 
man, Jockey Macleod. The next day they were to join 
their companions at the ‘Sussex Teg,” and hand over a 
considerable amount of booty to Favarger for conversion 
into ready money. Their pockets, in spite of what they 
had taken, were pretty empty of the latter, for nearly 
every evening they would sit down to cards with their 
landlord, their “ morts,’’ and any stray sharper; and 
though they cheated abominably, they were no match 
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for those who had more leisure to devote to “ landing 
flats,” and in consequence seldom rose from play with a 
guinea in their pockets. 

It was a stormy evening. Gusts of rain beat against the 
little diamond-paned windows, and the lamp smoked and 
flickered in the kitchen of the “‘ Rose and Crown.”” Cady was 
dicing with his Lucy, and Daunt was regaling the landlord 
with a long-winded and slightly apocryphal account of 
his prowess on the Great North Road. Miles leaned against 
the casement, staring out into the wind-swept night, quite 
indifferent to the occasional ogles of Lucy, who would 
vastly have preferred his attentions to those of her treacher- 
ous and less well-favoured lover. 

Suddenly the beat of horse hoofs came through the wind, 
and a few moments later sounded in the yard. Miles heard 
the jingle of spurs as a man dropped from his saddle, and 
the next minute a young and cheerful voice sounded in 
the bar, talking to the landlord’s son. It was too far off 
for Miles to distinguish what it said, but the ring of it 
seemed familiar, as he listened, he caught the sound of his 
own name. Every one else in the room was too busy to 
notice what made Miles start, and grip his hands together, 
and colour like a school-girl. 

““ Double-sixes ! ” said Cady. 

“Damn you!” said Lucy. 

“.,.As I was telling you, Wildish,” said Daunt, 
‘“‘ we made short work of the rogues, but I’ve still the scar 
to show you ’”’—pulling up his sleeve and showing on the 
white skin of his arm a mark more like a whip-cut than the 
sword wound he called it—‘‘ Zounds! that was a pretty 
Seuile ee 

““ Mus’ Starbrace,”’ said the landlord’s son, opening the 
door a few inches, “ there’s a cull wanting to speak to you.” 

Miles went out quickly into the passage, his cheeks 
hot—‘‘ Who is it ? ” 

“ A tiger, that’s all—don’t know him,” and the fellow 
pointed into the bar. 

“‘ What—Philips |!” cried Miles. 
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The young groom rose from his chair by the counter, and 
set down his tankard. 

“JT want a word wud you, Squire.” 

He looked sincerely pleased to see Miles, but at the same 
time was evidently in awe of him. His eyes grew round as 
they stared at the lad’s belt, sword, pistols, and Hessian 
boots—the quondam property of a Colchester merchant. 

“ You look in unaccountable good heart, Squire—Captain 
maybe I shud say. You can trust me,” he added, reading 
aright the glance of Miles’s eyes, ‘I’m not the man to 
peach you, as I’d ha’ thought you’d know.” 

“T do know it, Phil. But how did you find out I was 
here, and what’s your business with me ? ”’ 

The landlord’s son had gone into the kitchen, leaving 
them alone in the dimly-lighted bar. 

“ T’ve a letter fur you, Squire, and a parcel.” 

He unbuttoned his coat, and took them out of an inner 
pocket. 

“ They’re from Miss Straightway.”’ 

Once more the colour burned in Miles’s cheeks, and his 
lips trembled, while his eyes became full of pathetic eager- 
ness and anxiety. He snatched the note and the parcel 
from Philips, but opened neither, merely fumbled them 
with hot shaking hands. 

“Why did she give ’em to you ?—what did she say ?— 
how—how did she know I was here ? ”’ 

“She didn’t know, sir; but she’d heard from Squire 
Straightway and Mr. Martin that you’d taken to the road 
—they wur on their way to Wildage when you set on ’em— 
and I’d told her myself as how you’d come to this neigh- 
bourhood—which, saving your presence, sir, was very 
foolish of you; there’s more than one feller recognized 
you on the Stone Street t’other night.” 

“Oh, be hanged to you, Phil! don’t prate. Tell me 
what she said.” 

“It was this morning, sir, when I wur exercising Petron- 
ella on the Minnis, that she rides up to me and asks me 
if I know where you be, ‘ fur you always were his friend, 
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Philips.’ I tell her I déan’t know fur certain, but I reckon 
you're still in these parts, as it wur only last night that 
young Cottray’s missus lost her child through being ill- 
used by hightobies in Soul Street, and I say as how I think 
I cud find you easy enough, fur bridle-culls an’t over 
suspicious of poor tigers lik me. Then she gives me that 
there letter and that there packit, and. begs me to let you 
have ’em as soon as may be, and I promised solemn as I 
would. Poor young lady! she held herself as proud as ever; 
but there wur something in her eyes wot didn’t use to be 
there. I wur awkwardly placed, Squire, fur in spite of all 
I'd said I knew as a rum-pad’s a slippery gemman to git 
hold on. But as it happens, I’d unaccountable good luck. 
I wur riding over to Boys Hall wud Sir John early this 
afternoon, and I just caught sight of you and Phar’see 
slipping into the yard of this here ale’us. Sir John dudn’t 
see—he wur mightily taken up wud Kent’s pastures, wot 
are all going to wreck and ruin—and when we came to 
Boys Hall he bade me take his Chimera back to Souledge, 
as he went a bit lame, and Miss Williams ud be better fur 
a heavy man lik the Squire to ride home on to-morrow 
mornun. So back I comes, and takes care to put in at the 
‘Rose and Crown’ fur a dram.” 

Miles had paid very little attention to the last half of 
Philip’s rigmarole. The colour had faded from his cheeks, 
leaving them unhealthily sallow, but his eyes were still 
bright. He had put Theodora’s letter in his pocket, had 
taken it out, turned it over, thrust it back again. He had 
walked across the room, sat down, stood up, had leaned 
against the counter, as if he were ill and needed support. 
The groom seemed surprised that he did not answer him. 

“They’re all doing well at Souledge, sir—men and 
horses—though naturally the Squire’s a bit shocked to 
hear you’ve taken to the road. I hope as how Pharisee’s 
in good heart ?” 

“‘ Did—did she look ill ? ” faltered Miles. 

“Miss Straightway, sir? Nothing to speak of—she 
always wur pale and thin.” 
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“‘ Did she say anything besides what you’ve told me? ” 

“She said as how Petronella had a remarkable free 
stride, sir.” 

“ Petronella be damned! I mean, did she say anything 
more about me? ”’ 

“No—not that I can remember, Don’t look so angry 
wud me, Mr. Miles ; I’ve done all I can fur you.” 

“J—I’m not angry. Don’t stare at me so, Phil.” 

“JT wur admiring your boots, sir. They’re justabout 
fine. Lord! we grooms, both at Souledge and Wildage, 
and over at Farthingsole, too, were ’“mazed to hear you'd 
turned hightobyman. ‘ But,’ said we, ‘maybe it an’t a 
bad trade.’ ”’ 

Miles did not speak. The groom’s fresh face became 
more and more overclouded. 

“Tl be going, Captain. Maybe the nags ull take cold 
if I leave ’em steaming in the rain much longer. I’m 
unaccountable glad to have seen you. You're the fust 
hightobyman I’ve spoken to.” 

““ Good-bye,”’ said Miles, holding out his hand. 

“ Good-bye, sir, and if ever I can help you, you'll let me 
know?” 

The boy nodded, and creased Theodora’s letter for the 
twentieth time. Philips put a coin on the counter beside 
his unfinished ale, and went out, leaving Miles still fumbling 
and twisting, and staring at the floor. 

Suddenly the parcel dropped, and he stared. It jingled 
as it fell, and when he had picked it up, he opened it. 

The contents were a massive gold and amethyst necklace 
and three pounds rolled up in soft paper. Fora few minutes 
he stared dully at them, then he began to fumble the letter, 
and partly tore away the cover. But he dared not look 
at it. What had Theodora written? Why had she sent 
him her necklace and her money? His heart was full of 
gusty hope, but his knowledge of the girl’s nature bade him 
despair. ‘‘ She’s devilish hard,” he said dully, and fumbled 
the letter again. 


He could not read it in the bar, which might at any 
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moment be invaded by the landlord, or by some thirsty 
tramp from outside. He could not go into the kitchen, for 
the sound of voices and laughter came from it still, and he 
knew that if his companions were to see the jewels they 
would most certainly rob him—even Daunt’s affection was 
not proof against his thieving instinct: Miles had traced 
more than one vanished treasure to his friend’s pocket. 

Suddenly he remembered the stable. There at any rate 
he could be in peace, and he felt that Pharisee’s society 
would comfort him. So he took one of the candlesticks 
from the chimney-piece, and went out into the yard. The 
wind and rain soon extinguished his candle, but when he 
came into the warm, dark, sweet-smelling stable, he lit 
it again, and set it on the edge of Pharisee’s drinking 
trough. The sorrel was munching peacefully, and Miles 
put his arm round his neck, and clung to him. 

““She’s sent me a letter, Pharisee,” he whispered, “ I 
don’t know what she’s written, and I don’t know why. 
Perhaps she forgives me, but most likely she doesn’t. 
She’s devilish hard, Pharisee.”’ 

He unfolded the letter as he stood with his head against 
the sorrel’s neck. The writing—in spite of a tendency to 
flourish the capitals—was clear. It was large, well-formed, 
and intelligent ; Miles had little or no difficulty in spelling 
it out. The letter began abruptly : 


“T have heard from my father and Martin Straightway 
that you are robbing on the highways with a scoundrel we 
both knew in Sussex. My father and cousin have deter- 
mined to avenge the insults offered to them three nights 
ago, and hearing that you are in these parts have applied 
to the local authorities, who have undertaken to beat up 
every inn on the Hythe, Canterbury, and Ashford roads. 
So if you are anywhere in the neighbourhood, I advise 
you to leave it. 

‘‘T have suffered very much on your account, during 
the last three months, and my anxieties have scarcely 
been relieved by my knowledge of the depths to which 
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you have fallen. Miles, it is not too late to save yourself, 
and I beseech you to do so. ‘You cannot live honestly 
in England, but you can go abroad and renounce your 
horrible trade of theft and violence. Will you not go 
to France? Your father is there. He will help you, lam — 
sure. For my sake leave this country and start a new life 
elsewhere. I do not know if you have much money, so 
send you what I have, and my amethyst necklace, which 
is of some value.” 


Here the letter had originally ended, but at the bottom 
of the paper had been scrawled some time later, with a 
different pen : 


“You must not try to see me again, for everything is 
over between us. I implore you to leave England.” 


The letter fluttered into the straw. Miles stooped and 
picked it up, then turned and hid his face in his horse’s 
neck. Now and then he muttered a phrase so unintelligibly 
that no one would have recognized ‘“‘ Everything’s over 
between us.” 

The realization of all that he had lost swept into his 
heart like a storm. He had lost love, and the multitude 
of voluptuous and spiritual sensations which are bound up 
with it. What felicity he might have enjoyed if impulse, 
rage, and unreasonable folly had not driven him to such 
straits! A thousand complex, sensuous, and mystical 
emotions enflamed him; his thoughts were so many 
chambers of imagery, mocking him with visions of what 
might have been and ought to have been. 

Such a tumult in his heart and such a letter in his hand 
were too much for his self-control, and for the first time 
since his childhood, he burst into sobs of anguish and desire. 

They did not last long, for they shook and terrified him, 
and he gulped them down ; but the yearning which had 
caused them was the same. 


“ Theo ! I love you—I want you—Why did you say 
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“ Everything’s over between us’? It an’t, for I love you 
—and I want you—and I mean to have you.” 

He unfolded the letter, a crumpled ball in his hot clenched 
hand, and read it again. This time he found himself 
dwelling more intently on the first part, trying to read 
hope in it. Theodora did not want him to die—she had 
written to warn him—she had added her stern postscript 
merely as an afterthought. Surely one little spark of the 
great furnace must still be alive. 

She wished him to go to France. It was true that he 
hated his present life—he loathed it, he would like to be 
free of it. His father was in France, and Miles’s love for 
his father was not dead; as before, in the woods of Boor- 
manhatch, he knew that in his father he had a friend whom 
his sin and suffering would only knit more closely to him. 

Surely it would be better to cross the Channel to his 
father than to linger any more among surroundings so 
uncongenial to himself, so hateful to Theodora. He would 
have given as much to be able to wipe out the past three 
months as a child would give to wipe off his slate the sum 
he knows he has done amiss, and for which his master will 
beat him. All delusions as to the security of his position 
were at an end. Had not Theodora told him that two 
revengeful enemies—all the bitterer for having once been 
in name his friends—were on his trail, backed by the terrors 
of the law 

But there was Mike. He knew that Mike wanted him 
and he could not bear to desert his friend, especially as 
the Captain’s society was more or less indispensable to 
his own happiness. Possibly his. devotion to his evil 
genius would have triumphed over his hatred of the 
“‘ snaffling lay,’’ and even over his famous instinct of self- 
preservation, had not a strange timid hope crept into his 
heart and whispered that if he forsook his life of crime 
and violence Theodora’s love might come back to him like 
a swallow when winter is past. 

He leaned his head against Pharisee’s neck, and hugged 
the starveling hope to him, then pushed it away. ‘‘ She’s 
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hard, unaccountable hard; she’ll never forgive me all 
I’ve done. And yet she wrote to me and tried to save me, 
and gave me her jewels and her money—and Philips said 
she looked miserable—and she once loved me so dearly.” 
Back crept the starveling hope, like a poor man’s child 
driven from the door, and for all that it was so weak, it 
gripped him with a grip of iron, and shouted to him that 
love is stronger than sin. 

“Oh, Theo, if you’d only forgive me, and let me hope, 
I reckon I could do better. Theo, I must—I will—see you, 
and you shall give me back your love—it’s mine—I’ve a 
right to it, and you shall not keep it from me. I'll lead a 
straight life—I’ll never snaffle or fight any more, if only 
you'll give me your love, and—and yourself. I'll be just- 
about good to you, and care for you, and cherish you. 
An’t that enough for you, Theo ? ” 

He covered his face with his hands, and a long shudder 
passed through him. But his brain worked rapidly, and 
marvellous plans sprang up in that somewhat sterile field. 

It was unsafe for him to stay where he was; he must 
immediately leave the ‘‘ Rose and Crown”’; so must Mike. 
But they would not leave it together, for Mike would take 
the Dover road, and had no hope that his friend would 
ride with him. From the Dover road a bypath led to 
Wildage. 

It was characteristic of Miles that while taking exag- 
gerated precautions on many occasions, he should on others 
deliberately run his head into the enemy’s jaws. But in 
this case, the possible advantage seemed to outweigh the 
certain risk. It was quite probable that Theodora would 
only make his misery more hopeless, but his mind passed 
lightly over such a possibility to golden dreams of love and 
reconciliation. At any rate he would see her, and he would 
know his fate. Suspense would no longer torture him, or 
uncertain hope cause him agonies intenser than despair. 
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CHAPTER X 
BETWEEN DARKNESS AND DAWN 


ILES saddled Pharisee by candle-light, and left 
him with his reins hitched to his manger. He had 
made up his mind to leave the ‘‘ Rose and Crown,” 

but he would not do so without a word of warning and fare- 
well to the friend who stayed behind. He knew that in 
the taproom was the first volume of ‘‘ Joseph Andrews,”’ 
brought there, so rumour said, by a “sneaksman”’ of 
intellectual tastes, who, baiting one night at the “‘ Rose and 
Crown,” had not the good fortune to leave it alive. Miles 
tore out the flyleaf, and wrote with a piece of charcoal he 
found on the counter : 


“Bing avarst every I of you to the susex teg the 
hornys are after you doant try to find Me for I am dun with 
the snafling lay and dam you good by Mike. 

M. STARBRACE.” 


A loose nail pulled out of an ale cask enabled him to 
fasten his document to the taproom door. When he had 
done so, he went back to the stable. 

“Come along, Pharisee,”’ he said, as he led the roan out 
of his stall, “ you and I are going to try our luck alone 
again. Are you sorry to leave Silvester, my lad, same as 
I am to leave his master ? ” 

He had the sense not to ride over the cobbles past the 
kitchen window, so took Pharisee into the meadow behind 
the alehouse. The sorrel was full of spirit ; he pranced and 
sucked in the wind while Miles threw himself astride him, 
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and as soon as he felt the pressure of his master’s knees, 
he bounded forward, scattering clover and plantain. 

The rain had ceased, and though a high wind drove the 
clouds, there were many starlit spaces, and above the 
chalk-hills peeped the horn of the new moon. Miles’s 
spirits never failed to rise once his horse was between his 
legs; the warmth of the animal under him, the cock of 
the shapely ears before him, the delicious creak of saddle- 
leather, and the jar of prancing hoofs were as new wine to 
him, body and soul. He galloped the roan to the privet 
hedge, and leaped him over it with a shout. Away they 
cantered, up the long white hill, between the dark hedges, 
with the rushing wind and clouds and stars above, racing 
them to Troy Farm. 

Miles knew his way to the Stone Street pretty well, and 
when he had passed Troy Farm, his familiarity with the 
lanes was due not to march and ambush with a gang of 
scoundrels, but to gallops with Squire Hotham’s foxhounds, 
and the rides of winter afternoons with Theodora Straight- 
way. He came to Morning’s Dawn, where he had found 
her a violet in December, and to Blindgrooms’, where 
they had once stopped for a drink of milk, and the cottage 
woman had had but one cup... . At last he reached the 
long hill by Ram Farm, and Pharisee’s pace slackened 
to a walk. 

It was about twelve o’clock. The wind had fallen, and 
the clouds were rolling back from the star-ridden sky. There 
was no mist, and the hedges, trees, and spinneys stood out 
black against the fields. The air was full of the strong 
scents of night, the scent of drenched grass and leaves, of 
newly stacked hay, of pungent farmyards, and growing 
hops. 

Miles scarcely noticed the peace and beauty of the mid- 
night countryside. Darkness never failed to fill him, as it 
seems to fill so many animals, with infinite mysterious 
sorrow. Pharisee walked with his head low, and every now 
and then a shudder of his neck; and his master, who in 
many ways shared the fears, hopes, and pleasures of his 
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beast, found his mind thrilling with anxieties, starting 
terrors, sadness, and foreboding. 

He was anxious about Daunt, and miserable too. Had his 
friend read his warning and left the “ Rose and Crown’’? 
What if he had disregarded the message! Miles shifted 
uneasily in his saddle—but after all there was no cause 
for anxiety, even if he stayed another night at the tavern 
it was quite probable that he would not be molested, and 
if he were, that he would be warned beforehand by somé 
woman or beggar. There was an encampment of the 
Roage on Flood Minnis, and these gentry were watchful 
as hawks and cunning as foxes. 

There was no need for him to be anxious on that score, 
but other thoughts tormented him. Should he ever see 
Mike again? Would Mike ever forgive his desertion ? 
How he longed to see Mike and tell him why he had left 
him! But just as he was disquieting himself so miserably, 
he came out on to the Stone Street, and far away to the 
east he saw a light. Even as he looked it went out, but 
he knew that it had burned at Wildage, perhaps in Theo- 
dora’s window. Was not Theodora worth all the friends 
in the world? The gale of his young passion drove all 
lesser loves and regrets from his heart, and as he plunged 
through the brakes of Vallance and Clavertye, there was 
but one name, one friend, one hope for him on earth. 

He came at last to Fryarne Minnis, and reined in Pharisee. 
To his left the gables of Souledge stood out black against 
the yellow sky, Antarcus just above their highest peak. A 
light burned under the eaves of one of them, but on his 
right, at Wildage, all was dark. 

Miles slapped his boot reflectively. It was nearly one 
o’clock ; Theodora would be in bed; he must wait till 
morning. The house was shut up; the nodding flowers 
and trees in the garden seemed to intensify the atmosphere 
of sleep. The lad wondered how and where he should pass 
the night, and at last decided to tie Pharisee to some bough 
in the shubbery, while he lay in the summer-house where 
he had so often sat with Theodora, and listened while she 
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talked of the unknown world of books. He knew that she 
was an early riser, and felt sure that she would be out of 
doors with the morning twilight. He would be waiting for 
her down by the wall, where he had promised and failed 
to meet her three months ago. 

He dismounted and led Pharisee in at the wicket gate. 
A row of fir trees lifted a ragged black outline among the 
stars, and suddenly from out of their shadow burst a song. 
Some dawdling nightingale had waited for July, and poured 
his little heart out on the wind, in shakes and trills and 
liquid peals of joy. 

Miles did not take the shrubbery path; an uncontrollable 
impulse drove him to the house, so near that he could 
smell the maids-of-the-village on the wall. The lower 
windows were shuttered, but above his head a casement 
stood open. Miles looked up at it, his hands twisting and 
trembling. It was dark, but now and then he caught the 
flutter of a white curtain. The nightingale’s song had 
ceased, and in the brooding stillness he heard a branch 
tap the pane. 

Pharisee snuffed among the wet flowers at his feet, bit 
off the head of a torch lily, and tasted the cyme of an elder 
rose. His master urged him close to the wall, and hitched 
his reins to an ivy bough. The uncontrollable impulse 
had taken more definite shape and greater power. Miles 
climbed on to the roan’s back, then stood on the saddle, 
and the next moment had swing himself up noiselessly to 
Theodora’s window-sill. 

He breathed hard, coloured, and looked into the room. 
The moonlight flowed into it slantwise, casting a white 
square upon the right-hand wall; and another, broken by 
various reflections, on a table close to the window. At 
first this was all Miles could see—a fragment of the wall, 
with a print of Blumen Bruegel’s, and a table strewn with 
books, English, French, and Greek, one of which, the Plays 
of Hschylus, lay open at the Seven Against Thebes. But 
after a while his eyes became more used to the dimness, 
and began to make out dark masses of furniture, and a 
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whiteness opposite the window, which clearer vision told 
him was her bed. The next moment he started, for he 
realized that she was kneeling beside it, her loose white 
shift scarcely distinguishable from the pale mass of the 
sheets, but her hair showing darker than any of the many 
shadows of fluttering leaves on the counterpane. Her face 
was buried in the coverlet, and her hands were clasped 
behind her head. Perhaps it was only a trembling of the 
shadows, but it seemed to him at that instant as if a long” 
shudder passed through her. 

He half turned to swing himself down, but the fascina- 
tion of the moment was too strong for him. It was so long 
since he had seen her, and he loved her so unutterably, 
and she looked so beautiful, her figure dimly suggested by 
half-lights and shadows. He would not go without leaving 
her a message, without appointing her a tryst. He leaned 
forward, and, reaching for the pencil with which Theodora 
had been scoring certain passages in the Seven Against 
Thebes, began to scrawl on the open page. But in so 
doing he lost his balance, and nearly fell into the room. In 
his struggle to right himself, he knocked the A¢schylus and 
a heavy volume of Le Grand Cyrus on to the floor. 

The figure by the bed started and looked round. The 
next minute it seemed to shrink against the bed, clenching 
the sheet in its hand. Miles sat motionless, as if chained 
to the sill. Theodora rose at last and walked slowly toward 
him, her limbs shaking, her eyes burning under the shadow 
of her loose hair. She stared at him, at first in terror, but 
at last in anger. 

““ How dare you ? ” she cried in a low voice, “‘ how dare 
you?” 

“‘ Theo,” said Miles. 

“‘ Go at once, how dare you come here ? ” 

“ It was your letter that brought me.” 

* You're very cruel. Haven’t I suffered.enough because 
of you?” 

“ T don’t want to make you suffer, but I want to—I must 
—make you understand.” 
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“What?” 

“ That I still love you, and I want you still to love me.” 

“ How dare you say that? Haven’t I told you every- 
thing’s over between us? ” 

“ But I’m here to tell you that it an’t.” 

“T repeat that it is, and I order you to go. I should 
have thought you’d have had more—more delicacy than 
to come here.” 

“T won’t go till I’ve said all I have to say. I meant to 
wait in the garden till morning, but I—I can’t.”’ 

“T entreat you to go, if not for my sake, then for your 
own—you may be seen and taken. You seem to forget 
that.” 

“‘T an’t afraid, Theodora; no one sleeps this side of 
the house. Besides, I must speak to you, come what may. 
You talk of what you’ve suffered, but Lord! haven’t I 
suffered too ? ”’ 

Theodora came a few steps nearer to the window. She 
was woman enough to be influenced by his masterfulness. 
She was exhausted by her lonely sorrows, and in her heart of 
hearts some unacknowledged Ego rejoiced to see the goodly 
face and figure she had thought never to look on again. 

“You said in your letter that you want me to leave 
England and stall off snaffling,” continued the lad, “‘ and 
it was justabout kind of you to give me your necklace and 
your money. I couldn’t have gone far without ’em, for I 
lost my last quid to Scotch Jockey at hazard this after- 
noon. I’ve come to ask you—if I go to furrin parts and 
live honest, will you forgive me all I’ve done since April ? ” 

Theodora had come to the window, and the moonlight 
fell on her as she stood in her smocked shift close to Miles’s 
arm. He could see that she had grown very thin, that her 
eyes looked unnaturally large, and that her mouth was 
hard and miserable. She in her turn gazed anxiously at 
her lover, at his flushed cheeks, his sensuous, yet deter- 
mined mouth, and at the scars on his shapely hands which, 
lying on her breast, had first called her love into life. 

“Why don’t you answer, Theo ? ’’ said Miles. 
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“ I—I don’t know what to say—and I wish you wouldn’t 
call me ‘ Theo.’’”’ He alone had ever called her by that 
name. 

“T want you to answer me—why are you so blasted 
cruel ? ”’ 

“You wouldn’t Jike my answer if I gave it, and you 
wouldn’t take it either. It’s what I wrote at the end of my 
letter.” 

“ You’re right—I won’t take it.” 

She clenched her hands in vexation. 

“It’s you who are cruel. You're forcing me to say hard 
things that make me miserable. I ask you—do you expect 
me to give myself to a scoundrel who lives by robbing and 
ill-treating defenceless people ? ” 

“ Haven’t I told you that I’ll stall off the snaffling lay >— 
and Lord ! I’ve always hated it. Ifit hadn’t been for Mike 
I’d have given it up long ago.” 

“ But I can’t forget the atrocities you must have had a 
share in. Think of Jan Cottray’s poor little wife! You 
can’t have any sense of honour or manliness, or you’d never 
have taken to such a fiend’s trade.”’ 

“But what was I to do? You're so devilish hard, 
Theodora. I was near dying when Mike found me on 
Romney Marsh, and took me to his ken, and cared for me 
when I was sick and hadn’t a friend in the world. He 
swore that if I joined him on the roads I need never fear 
the Sheriff. If I’d refused, I should have been scragged 
weeks ago for that blasted chaplain’s murder.” 

“What ! ”’ cried Theodora, ‘‘ Mr. Lewis is not dead.” 

Miles’s jaw dropped. 

“Not dead! ”’ he faltered. 

“No. Did you think you’d killed him ? ” 

“ Killed him! Why did I spend two days in hell if I 
didn’t think I’d killed him ? Why did I hide in Boorman- 
hatch and hunger till I could have eaten my own flesh ? 
Why——” 

“‘ Miles, leave hold of me! you're breaking my wrist. 
You’ve made a ghastly mistake. Mr. Lewis is alive, though 
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at one time we thought he’d die, and his face will be scarred 
for life.” 

‘Oh, damn him!” Miles cried savagely, ‘“‘ to think that 
I’ve suffered all that hell for nothing! Why didn’t the 
beast tell me he wasn’t dead ? ” 

“ How can you be so inhuman! He was unconscious, 
thanks to your brutality. Why didn’t you make sure he 
was dead before bolting off to the woods, and nearly break- 
ing your grandfather’s heart and—and mine ? ”’ 

““ How was I to make sure? He didn’t move, he didn’t 
speak—and Lord knows I cried to him often enough. His 
face was gray as ashes—dead folk’s faces are always gray.” 

“If you'd waited a minute longer the servants would 
have come, and would soon have told you that he was 
alive. Why didn’t you feel his heart ? Dead folk’s hearts 
don’t beat!” 

“One can’t think of everything,” growled Miles. “‘ And 
Lord, Theodora! If I’d waited for them servants, most 
likely I'd have been sent off to quod, and birched or pilloried 
or something damnable.” 

“You think your grandfather would have handed you 
over to the law?” 

“What else shud I think? That chaplain said as how 
if I assaulted him the law ud make me suffer for it, and 
Michael Daunt told me that the whole countryside was up 
and after me.” 

“Then Mr. Lewis was mistaken, and Daunt lied.” 

“Wasn’t there no one hunting for me?” stammered 
Miles. 

“ Of course a very thorough search was made, but surely 
you know your grandfather too well to think he’d call on 
the law to punish his heir. I don’t say he wouldn’t have 
punished you himself, but think, dear Miles, how much 
happier we should all have been if you’d submitted to a 
kindly-meant punishment, instead of running away like a 
cowardly schoolboy, and throwing yourself into the arms 
of a scoundrel. You’d have realized all this if only you’d 
stopped to think.” 
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“You speak like that chaplain, Theodora—preach, 
preach, preach! But I reckon you’d have lost your head 
in my place. Then there was what the brute said. It 
strikes me, my girl, that all this an’t so much because I’m 
a fool as because other folk are damn liars. Besides, 
say I am a fool—are you going to cast me off for 
that ? ” ; 

“It isn’t as if you’d been no worse than a fool. What _ 
am I to think of the lie you told me the very moment 
you told me of your love, and of the fit of passion which 
made you fall on your tutor like a wild beast—like a 
coward ? ” 

““ He wanted to flog me, I tell you, and if you think as 
how I was going to take off my coat and bear it, you don’t 
know men.” 

“If you’d simply refused to take the punishment it 
wouldn’t have been so bad, but you lost all self-control, 
and struck a man old enough to be your father, a clergy- 
man, who wasn’t nearly so powerful as you—you struck 
him from behind like a coward. Besides, there’s all that 
has happened since then. Surely it wasn’t to save your 
skin that you joined a pack of thieves. I should have 
thought the opposite.” 

“You don’t understand, Theodora, though I’ve ex- 
plained it all before. I was near dead when Mike found me, 
and I hadn’t a mag, and I didn’t know what to do or where 
to go. He told me I’d be safe enough if I’d go snaffling 
with him, and he was the only friend I had except Pharisee. 
He’s been blasted good to me, Theodora, and I’m un- 
accountable fond of him, and I shouldn’t have left him now 
if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“‘T remember that long ago at Westfield he seemed to 
fascinate you in some odd pernicious way. I’m not sur- 
prised to hear he’s turned highwayman. But you, Miles— 
oh, my God!” 

Miles kicked angrily at the wall. 

‘“‘T come here to see if you still care, and you preach like 
a parson in church.” 
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“I’m not preaching. I’m only trying to show you—but 
it’s no use ; you won’t understand.” 

She looked so miserable that a storm of protective pity 
rose in Miles’s heart, and, in his simplicity, he would have 
taken her to his bosom had she not stepped back from him, 
drawing herself up, and pushing the hair out of her eyes. 

“Listen, Miles, I’m going to speak plainly, and cruelly 
too, I daresay. I’m not religious—I go to church on 
Sundays, but I’ve never taken the Sacrament—I’m not 
religious, still—I don’t know how it is—I despise and abom- 
inate what’s wrong. Perhaps if I were religious I could 
forgive and forget as other women do, but as things are, I 
can’t—it’s my nature. I loved you God knows how dearly, 
and—and I love you still, but I know that I should be 
miserable if I married you, and should make you wretched 
into the bargain. If I thought I could help you, matters 
would stand differently ; but, Miles, if you were to live a 
perfectly honest and upright life from this moment, I don’t 
think I should ever be able to forget all you’ve done since 
April. Besides, it isn’t merely what you’ve done I’m dis- 
appointed in—it’s you. Of course I knew you had faults 
like other men, but I thought they were only superficial, 
and due to the way you’d been brought up. I was wrong— 
they’re a part of yourself. By your own showing you're a 
liar, a fool, a coward, and a brute—there, I’m speaking 
like a brute myself, but I’m not quite heartless, for you 
see it has made me cry.” 

Her voice, which had trembled many times during the 
last few sentences, died in asob. She covered her face with 
her hands, and her shoulders quivered under her smock. 
Her grief was unlike the grief of a woman. She stood 
perfectly upright, her face hidden, her sobs strangled, as if 
she were bitterly ashamed of them. Miles could not bear 
the sight of her tears as they slipped between her thin white 
fingers—her anguish was as painful and mysterious to him 
as if some strong man had broken down and wept in his 
presence. It was then he realized that she must have 
suffered as much as, if not more than, he. His blood was 
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hot with love, pity, and sorrow, and, putting out his arms, 
he took her to his heart. She gave one convulsive struggle, 
but he held her fast. 

“There, there, my pretty one, don’t cry—don’t—don’t— 
I can’t bear it. Let me dry your eyes with my handker- 
chief. Lord ! stop crying, or I shall make a fool of myself.” 

He rocked her gently in his arms, and stroked her hair. 
He had never held a woman so close before, and the slight- 
ness and warmth of her touched him almost to tears. 

As for Theodora, she was too dazed to do more than 
struggle mechanically. It seemed a fresh irony of fate that 
the end of all her reasonings and resolutions should be to 
find herself in her lover’s arms. But for the last quarter of 
an hour her determination had been steadily breaking 
down before the pathos of his eyes and the beauty of his 
face, shorn of its fatal coarseness by the soft chaste light, 
before a thousand and one evidences of his love—his un- 
disciplined love, which had had no power to restrain him 
from sin, but was true love none the less, and all her own. 
She had braced herself with argument, with temper, and 
with harshness, but every prop had failed, and her collapse 
was absolute. His tenderness completed the victory ; she 
was tired of grieving alone, and it was sweet to feel his 
strong arms about her, his hands on her shoulder, and hair 
and, under her cheek, the warmth and throb of his breast. 
She soon ceased to struggle ; on the contrary, she found 
herself clinging to him—miserable and reproachful, but 
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dependent. 
“Miles .. . Miles . . . you’ve broken me. . . you've 
crushed all the spirit in me. . . . God only knows what I’ve 


suffered because of you.”’ 

“Don’t ... don’t, Theo,’’ and the boy hid his face in her 
hair. 

It was characteristic of him that while she had spoken 
harshly a spirit of revolt had worked in him, but that when 
her sternness broke down the devil of contradiction fled, 
and vows of reformation clashed on his tongue with every 
variety of miserable self-accusing. 
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“Oh, Theo, I’ve been a scoundrel—a brute—I know it ! 
But I promise you—I swear to you—I’ll live straight after 
this. Don’t forsake me, dear. I’ve behaved like a dog, 
but don’t desert me. I’ll give up the snaffling lay—I’ll go 
anywhere you please. Theo, I’ve behaved like a wild beast 
—but I love you.” 

Theodora did not speak. She shivered slightly, and 
Miles, thinking she was cold, drew her closer to him. 

‘Listen! ’’ he said more calmly. “If I go to France, 
and live honest with my father, will you marry me at the 
end of a year?” 

She made no answer, and he continued : 

‘“T reckon my grandfather cud get me the King’s pardon, 
or whatever you call it—you said you didn’t think he’d 
turned against me, and I wasn’t very deep in any of the 
spices ; I often didn’t do more than cover the grooms and 
such-like while the others faked. If I come back and you 
see I mean to live honest, will you be my wife ? ” 

Again she did not answer. The poor starved garrison 
clamoured for surrender, but shame still held the breach. 
How could she give way to Miles? Was he to badger and 
coax her into submission ? Was she to show herself as in- 
consequent as other weak women and deny in ’44 the 
principles she had fought for so stoutly in ’4r ? Miles had 
more vices and less wisdom than the Squire she had re- 
jected three years before, to her father’s indignation. 

““ Answer me, Theo.”’ 

“You're driving me desperate. What can I say?” 

“You can say ‘ yes.’ ” 

“T can’t. Why do you torture me ? ” 

““T reckon it’s because I love you, and because I know 
you love me. Folks that love each other ought to help 
each other, and aren’t you going to help me to live 
straight and honest by looking me in the eyes and saying, 
} Pris you come back from furrin parts I'll be your 
wife ’?” 

“But suppose you never come back. It may be im- 
possible to get you a pardon.” 
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“Then you'll cross the water to me, for I can’t live 
without you.” 

Theodora lifted her head to answer him, but she was 
physically and mentally exhausted, and the tears poured 
down her face. She had as much of the woman in her as 
most of her sex—though usually this was held in subjec- 
tion by such masculine tyrants as reserve, common sense, 
and harsh judgment—and that night she was as other 
women, swayed by inclination, grief, love, and weakness,- 
and all the whirlwind of inconsequent and contradictory 
emotions which so often make shipwreck of light craft. 
Three months ago Miles would have pleaded with her in 
vain, but sorrow and sleeplessness had worn her poor mind 
and body to such a pitch of weakness that she was actually 
clinging to him, rejoicing in the presence of the only being 
on earth who could comfort her, because he alone knew of 
her misery. 

“Oh, Miles, I’m so tired . . . I can’t fight against you 
any longer. I said it was all over between us .. . but you 
won’t let it be as I said. I wish I could die.” 

““ No, no, dearie, you don’t want to die. You only want 
to be happy, same as I do—and we'll both be happy when 
you've given me what I ask. The days will come when 
we'll both look back on this blasted time and laugh.” 

“T wish you weren’t so good to me... . I’m too tired to 
fight against you. .. . I haven’t slept for three nights... 
and I’ve always longed for you so. I despised you, but I 
longed for you. There’s no use denying it... . I—I don’t 
want to stand in the way of your reformation, and if you 
go to some foreign country for a year or two, and lead an 
honest life . . . and show me you mean to do better, I’ll— 
Vi——”’ 

“Yes,” said Miles, ‘‘ you’I—you’ll—_—”” 

“T’ll do what you want. There! I’ve broken all my 
resolutions, and I’m a weak fool. But I can’t help it—I’m 
so tired—and you’ve badgered me so.” 

She tried to break from him, but he held down her head 
against his shoulder, and kissed her white face repeatedly. 
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“God bless you, Theo! You'll never repent it—I’ll 
make another start. . . . I know you'll be happy, because I 
love you so, and if ever you an’t, I’ll take you in my arms, 
and comfort you, same as I’m doing now.” 

‘“‘ TI wish you’d go. It’s dangerous for you to be here. 
Some one might hear our voices, and I shan’t think you 
safe till you’re out of England.” 

“T’ll sail by this morning’s packet from Dover.” 

“ Will you be safe at Dover ? ” 

“Quite. I an’t known there.” 

“Take care, I implore you. The Sheriff’s men are very 
stupid, but your gang seems quite well known. The 
Sheriff of Sussex had offered a reward for your arrest—my 
father and cousin rode straight to him after they had been 
robbed at Parson’s Woe.” 

“T’ll be hemmed cunning. Don’t you fret about me, 
dearie.”’ 

“T wish you’d go.” 

“You don’t speak much like a maid that’s just plighted 
her troth.” 

“ T haven’t plighted my troth. You mustn’t think that. 
I’ve only given you another chance.” 

“‘ And God bless you for it. You’ve saved me, Theo.” 

“ T shall know that in a year.” 

“You’re unaccountable gloomy. But I reckon you’re 
tired, my sweetheart. I’m a brute to keep you on your legs, 
and in your thin shift too. Go to your bed, dear one.” 

Theodora was shaking from head to foot. She had taken 
fright at her promise directly she had made it. Miles was 
holding her so close, and was kissing her so wildly. She 
was almost afraid of him, and tried to unclasp his arms 
from about her. With a sigh he let them fall, and she at 
once slipped out of their reach. 

““ Good-bye.” 

“‘T shall write to you.” 

“Do you think it wise ? ” 

“Of course. Expect a letter in a day or two.” 

“T suppose you must do as you wish. Good-bye.” 
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“ Aren’t you going to let me give you a kiss? You'll 
send me away with a heartache, Theo.” 

She came closer to him, and put her lips softly to his 
cheek, then drew back into the shadow. 

Miles’s young love was not half satisfied, but he saw 
that she was exhausted, so he would not persecute her. 
The next moment he was hanging by his hands from the 
window-ledge, and a second later he had dropped into the _ 
loam beside the drowsing Pharisee. 

Just before he fell Theodora was moved by an impulse, 
and put out her hand to stroke his as they clung to the sill ; 
but they loosed their hold before she could reach them. 

She drew back into the room, and flung herself on the 
bed. Her cheeks were burning, and the hour just passed 
seemed like one of those giddy, voluptuous dreams which 
are half nightmares. She was a girl who, for many reasons, 
shrank from marriage. Only the most passionate, rever- 
ential love could ever persuade her to give herself to some 
lover and master, to be the companion of his board and bed, 
the ruler of his house and the mother of his children. Only 
the utmost tact and the perfection of refinement on the 
part of her husband could make such a position tolerable. 
Could she look for these qualities in Miles ? Four months 
ago she would have answered the question unhesitatingly— 
but now ? ... She shrank into her pillows, her face hidden, 
her hands clenched against her bosom. 

Yet, after all, as she had told him, she had not plighted 
her troth. The fulfilment of her promise depended entirely 
on his good behaviour. She had not pledged herself to the 
headstrong rascal who had robbed men, women, and 
children in home-county byways, but to the good, honour- 
able man the future and her love was to bring forth. She 
could not prevent an uneasy suspicion that Miles’s vows 
of reformation depended entirely on her promises of reward. 
But she put the thought from her almost passionately. 
She had suffered enough because of him ; she would suffer 
no more. She would look forward in hope to his regenera- 
tion, and trust at the vintage to find her wild grapes sweet. 
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The meantime Miles had led Pharisee across the lawn to 
the wicket-gate. He had looked back once or twice to see 
if Theodora were at her window, but nothing was to be 
seen except the white curtain still fluttering in the wind. 

The dawn was creeping into the garden. The fir trees 
stood against a delicate pink sky, and the glow of rose was 
on the folded flowers. The birds sighed and whimpered, 
the poplars trembled in the dusk-wind, the laurels and 
euonymous rustled their wet leaves. A little hare ran out 
on to the lawn, looked round him, and bounded away back 
to the Minnis, where Miles Starbrace stood beside his 
Pharisee, watching the shadows leave the chalk-hills, and 
the mists part in the valleys, showing him the little red 
farms and black oasts, over which they had slumbered 
during the night. He had hitherto been indifferent to the 
goodliness of nature, but that morning love seemed to have 
stimulated all his senses, not excepting his appetite, which 
he at once set to work to satisfy with an apple he had in 
his pocket. 

It was about three o’clock, and as the ride to Dover 
would not take much longer than an hour and a half, Miles, 
who had not been in bed for two nights, resolved to find 
some hollow or thicket where he could sleep for a little 
while. He trotted Pharisee across the tongue of Minnis 
that lies between the woods of Vallance and Clavertye, and 
at last rode him into a dingle, where the bracken stood as 
high as his knees, and a ring of larches shut out the little 
west wind. Miles gathered some heather, and spread it at 
the bottom of the hollow, for his bed; then he secured 
Pharisee to one of the larches, and lay down amidst the 
bracken, which every now and then splashed dew on to his 
cheek. 

Drowsy as he was, the boy could not sleep. He was at 
once too anxious and too happy. He had won his heart’s 
desire, but leanness had been sent withal into his soul. He 
had wrung words of love and forgiveness from Theodora, 
but though he had not read enough to be familiar with the 
vows and languors of heroines of romance, he could not 
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help feeling that his mistress might have shown more 
warmth of love and less shrinking from her lover. 

“T wonder if I frighted her by holding her so close,’’ he 
said to Pharisee. ‘‘ Reckon I make love more lik a plough- 
boy than a squire. But she always was reserved, was 
Theodora; she hated to have even the women-folk kiss 
her too often. I reckon she won’t be so shy when I’m 
back in England, and she sees how I mean to love and_ 
cherish my wife.” 

The last word came with a tremor of the voice and a 
delicate flush of the cheek. He lay among the fern, and 
pondered a future which five hours ago had seemed beyond 
all hope, but was now taking shape among the blessed 
realities of a new life. At last he turned himself on his side, 
laid his head on his arm, and slept. 


CHAPTER XI 
DAUNT PLAYS ON AN UNFINISHED HARP 


ILES woke at about half-past four, rolled over, 
yawned, and stretched himself. When he stood 
up he could see the yellow sunrise on the gables 

of Souledge ; Wildage was hidden by an arm of Clavertye. 

Pharisee was peacefully browsing a few yards off. 
Miles unhitched his reins, and led him to the Minnis stream, 
into which they both plunged their heads, the horse to 
drink and his master to wash. The day was as fair as it 
was young, and the only traces of the recent storm were 
the pools under the rocks, which the sunrise flushed to 
madder-red. 

When Miles’s ablutions—performed with a view to 
refreshment rather than cleansing—were over, he jerked 
Pharisee’s head out of the stickle and swung himself 
astride. It was still early, so he resolved to take the longer 
lonelier road to Dover—which was also the most suitable 
for a morning ride on a romping colt—and cantered the 
sorrel towards the Stone Street. 

Old Souledge looked at him over the barrows of the 
Minnis, and a momentary longing to see his grandfather 
stole into Miles’s heart ; but it soon passed, driven away 
by a storm of angry feelings which love and joy had 
hitherto shut out. The sight of his old home reminded him 
of his tutor, and of the senseless mistake, or rather folly, 
which lay at the root of all he had suffered. Then he fell 
to cursing Daunt. 

“Tf Dunk and Hebden were in these parts they must 
have told him that chaplain wasn’t dead, and blast him ! 
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He knew well enough I cud go home safely—I reckon my 
grandfather ud have been too pleased to see me to give me 
a strapping—so he lied and lied like the hemmed liar he 
always was, because he wanted me to snaffle along of him, 
and damn him!—And here have I been traipsing the 
country in a mortal fright, a-thinking as I’d murdered that 
interfering brute, when all I’ve done is to give him a scar as 
I reckon he’ll be damn proud of. I’ve harmed myself with _ 
Theodora, too. She’s forgiven me, but I might have been 
her husband now instead of a year hence, if it weren’t for 
all Mike’s beastly lying. Lord! if I cud only find him, I’d 
stand over him till he was pretty well flayed, and blast 
him!” 

He had hitherto felt too happily excited to be angry with 
Daunt, but now that his emotion had cooled down and his 
thoughts were beginning to assume some proportion and 
arrangement, he found his blood hot with fury. He vented 
his rage on the only available victim—Pharisee—and pull- 
ing his curb sharply, and slashing him on the neck, cut 
short the series of innocent bounds and gambols with which 
the roan was showing his appreciation of the morning— 
or rather turned them into a somewhat dangerous ex- 
hibition of kicking and rearing, for Parisee was not the 
horse to bear meekly with human unreasonableness. 

After this fashion they crossed the Minnis and took a 
cart track for the Stone Street. A blue pillar of smoke rose 
from the chimney of Cherry-garden Farm, and dogs were 
barking far away at Bladbean, but as yet mankind had 
not gone forth to his labour, and the lanes were desolate. 

Once in the Stone Street, Miles became less vicious, and 
Pharisee less revengeful. The roan swung out into a trot, 
and his master forgot his rage in enjoyment of the exercise. 
The pace had slackened owing to a bad piece of road beyond 
the George Inn, when Miles suddenly heard a crackling 
and crashing of the undergrowth of Park Wood on his left, 
and the next moment a bay horse plunged through the 
hedge and curvetted across the Street in front of him. 

“ Hands up! or I’ll rip your ye 
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The voice stopped abruptly, and Miles Starbrace and 
Michael Daunt stared at one another 

“ Good Lord!” said the Captain after a pause, “‘ you’re 
the last cock I expected to meet.” 

Miles did not answer him. The expression of both men 
was peculiar. It was easy to see that they were delighted 
at the encounter, but that, at the same time, each was 
thoroughly angry with the other. 

Miles stared, though he did not speak. He saw that both 
Silvester and his rider were plastered with mud, more than 
usually unkempt, and well-nigh exhausted. The Captain 
seemed positively ill—his cheeks were damp and haggard, 
and his green eyes looked unearthly with their surrounding 
grey rings. 

“‘T didn’t expect to meet you, neither,” said the boy at 
last, ‘‘ but now I’ve met you I’m unaccountable glad, for 
I mean to give you a hemmed good basting.” 

“‘ Quite so,” said Daunt, turning Silvester’s head in the 
same direction as Pharisee’s ; “‘ and I too am ‘ unaccount- 
able glad,’ for perhaps you can explain your infernal 
conduct of last night.” 

“You're a damn liar,” continued Miles furiously, 
“ them were all lies what you told me about that chaplain 
being dead and the countryside up and after me.” 

“Lies?” asked Daunt, assuming as far as possible a 
look of guileless innocence. . 

“Now don’t you go trying to fool me any more, for blast 
me if I’ll ever believe a word you say. I’ve heard the truth 
of the matter. That chaplain’s alive, and my grandfather 
ud have forgiven me if it hadn’t been for your beastly gaff.” 

“You wouldn’t have joined me on the lay,” said Daunt 
coolly, “if I’d told you the truth, so I tipped you some 
lies instead.” 


“And you expect me to keep my hands off you after 
that ? ”’ 


Daunt did not reply, and Miles became livid when he saw 
that he was rolling with laughter. 


“What d’you go laughing at me for, you son ofa harlot ?”’ 
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he stuttered, “I'll soon make you change your tune.” 
He tried to seize the highwayman by the throat, but 
Daunt with a well-directed kick sent Pharisee rearing and 
plunging into the hedge. 

“Good Lord!” cried Michael, still shaking, and holding 
his sides. “‘ When a cull goes and knocks another down, 
and straightway thinks he’s killed him because he doesn’t 
answer when he’s spoken to, and then rushes off and starves 
in the woods, within ten miles of home, and tells the first 
cove he meets that he’s committed a murder, when, even 
if t’other fellow was dead, no juryman in his senses would 
convict him of anything worse than manslaughter—well, 
all I can say is that he deserves every lie folks happen to 
tip him. There’s my defence, Mr. Justice and gentlemen, 
and now will you kindly take my place in the dock, and 
T’ll hear yours. What d’you mean by hopping your wag 
when I needed you? Because you thought the hornies 
were after us, was that a reason to stall off your pal who’s 
treated you confoundedly better than you deserve, you 
faithless young snitch ! ” 

“I’m going to France,” said Miles. 

“ Zounds !| ”” 

“Yes; I’m going to live honest with my father.” 

“Good Lord! What the devil’s come over you? 
‘Live honest.’ Zounds! ” 

“T’m sick of your lay. I’m riding to Dover to take the 
seven o’clock packet to France.” 

Daunt gazed at him shrewdly. 

“Some one’s been meddling with you. I'll swear such 
a plan never came into your head without a little pushing 
from outside—and how did you know the hornies were 
after us? and who told you your godly clergyman was 
still in this vale of tears ? ”’ 

“I’m going to France,’’ reiterated Miles. 

“‘ But may I suggest a trifling point which has doubtless 
slipped your mind—I believe you lost your last quid to 
Macleod yesterday afternoon.” 

“‘ Never you fear—I’ve loure enough.” 
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A look of curiosity shot into Daunt’s eyes. 

“ Been snaffling ?—thought it best to put off ‘ living 
honest ’ till you reached Calais ? ” 

Miles shook his head. 

“ Then how the devil did you get your loure ? Come, 
tell me, lad. I shan’t be shocked if you filed it.”’ 

“T didn’t file it. Some one gave it to me.” 

“ Ah !—who ? ” 

‘‘ The same what told me the hornies were after us, and 
that you’d lied to me about that blasted chaplain.” 

““ But who was it ? ” 

“« Adone, do, with your questions. What right have you 
to pry into my affairs ? ”’ 

“The right of a friend. Good Lord! you haven’t 
stalled off me as well as the lay ? ” 

“T wish I had,” growled Miles. 

“You're making me deuced wretched. You’ve no idea 
of what I’ve suffered on your account. You might tell 
me what made you play the dickens. If it had been any 
one else, I shouldn’t have asked you, I should simply have 
said, ‘It’s a woman’; but things are different with you— 
Great heavens! the fellow’s blushing ! ”’ 

He stared at Miles, who indignantly turned his head 
away. Daunt burst out laughing. 

“Come, tell us who she is, my beauty. I hope it an’t 
Lucy at the ‘ Rose and Crown,’ for Cady ull be wanting 
to bash you—but Lucy ud never pack you off to France.” 

“She an’t none of your women,” cried Miles, “‘ she’s a 
beautiful honourable lady.” 

“Egad! this is as interesting as anything in ‘ Moll 
Flanders.’ How did it begin? Was your first meeting by 
moonlight on the London road? Those blowens are some- 
times deuced attractive when there’s a trinket they particu- 
larly want to keep.” 

“‘ I knew her long before I ever joined you on your blasted 
lay. She was the lady what wouldn’t come inside your 


gates that evening at Sheep’s Castle, when you were with 
the Frenchwoman.”’ 
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“ Zounds !—Not the lovely Straightway ? ” 

Miles cursed him and nodded. 

“You don’t mean to say it was she who tipped you 
warning last night, and filled your clies so handsomely ? ”’ 

“Tt was, though,” answered Miles, with heightening 
colour. ‘‘ And—and I’ve been to see her at Wildage, and 
she’s said as how if I go to France and live honest she’ll 
be my wife same as if I’d never gone on the lay. I loved 
her when I was at Souledge, and she loved me, and if it 
weren’t for your damned lies we might have been man and 
wife by now.” 

“So the poor little varlet fell in love with the lady in 
the splash habit. How vastly romantic, as they say at the 
boarding-school. But she’ll be the ruin of you, Miles 
Starbrace.”’ 

““ How d’you mean ? ” 

““T mean that the girl’s a piece of flint. I’ve heard a 
good deal of her since she left Sussex, and she’s as hard as a 
rock and as proud as Lucifer.” 

“If you’re going to insult her, Michael Daunt, it’s me 
you'll have to reckon with.” 

“T an’t insulting her. I’m merely trying to open your 
eyes before you’ve walked into the ditch and it’s too late. 
She’s not the girl for you. I can’t imagine what made her 
tolerate you for two minutes, except that every woman’s 
bound to make a fool of herself at least once in her life. 
But she’ll soon come to her senses, and you'll have stalled 
off your best friend, and a deuced good lay, and gone 
traipsing on the continent all for nothing. You'd best say 
good-bye to her, lad, before she says it to you. Lord! 
there’s many a better mare in the market. I hate your 
proud cold-as-ice misses: give me a wild girl that’s a bit 
of a devil, but ull cry her eyes out if you’re short with her. 
Zounds, Miles! you might keep two or three morts if you 
chose. There’s my little Jinny, now; I’m getting a bit 
tired of her, and ud pass her on to you 4 

“Oh, hold your tongue and blast you!” shouted 
Miles. 
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“ You’re in an infernal temper this morning. ‘ Living 
honest ’ doesn’t seem to agree with you.” 
ts “I’m turning down this lane,” said Miles. 

' They were close to the hamlet known as the Six Mile 
Houses, and the Dover road branched off from the Stone 
Street, between Mockbeggar Wood and Rhodes Minnis. 

“‘ Wait a bit,” said Daunt, his voice suddenly changing, 
“ you an’t going to leave me, lad ? ” 

He had laid his hand on Pharisee’s neck, and his eyes 
looked eagerly into Miles’s face. 

“‘T must go,” said the boy, speaking uneasily, but more 
gently. 

‘“‘ There’s no ‘ must ’ in the matter, that I can see. Why 
should you stall off your pal? You know that I an’t 
telling you lies when I say that the hornies are after you, 
and that you run a rattling good chance of being scragged 
unless you ride with culls that have their wits about ’em.” 

“ T'll be safe enough in France.” 

“T’ve my doubts of that—besides, you have to get 
there, and you’re more than likely to fall in with the 
Sheriff’s posse between here and Dover. You're quite right 
about their being after us. Colman, the piker, told me that 
they’re beating up ali the taverns round by Hardres.”’ 

“T don’t care. I promised Theodora, and I’m going.” 

“Lord! JI never thought you could be such a snitch. 
You’re the only pal I have in the world. Devil knows 
what I shall do without you. You should have heard me 
swear when I read your message at the ‘ Rose and Crown.’ 
I wanted to ride after you, but Cady was all for Charley 
wag. So I whipped out my knife and he whipped out his, 
and we fought each other like a couple of mill-kens. I 
managed to spoil his beauty, but he gave me a horrible 
slash just below the elbow, which has been bleeding 
damnably.’’—He pulled up his sleeve, showing a handker- 
chief, of doubtful cleanliness and saturated with blood, 
tied clumsily round his forearm.—‘‘ Lord ! at one time I 
thought I should die. I hopped my wag from the ‘ Rose 
and Crown ’—for the landlord was all on Cady’s side, 
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because of Lucy—and went and lay in the woods. I thought 
it was all over with me, but I heard water running, and 
after I’d had a drink I felt better. But I’ve fever on me, 
lad—and you're going to leave me sick, among all those 
villains, that ull knife me as soon as they find I’m not 
extra spry at defending myself.” 

“Why don’t you come with me to France ? ”’ 

“T’m not such a fool.” 

“T reckon we’d both be safe enough among the furriners. ” 

Daunt shook his head. 

“It’s all very well for you to speak. You know nothing 
about the country. But I’ve had a French mort, and I once 
lay with a cull that had been to Marseilles. You're a fool 
if you think you'll be better off t’other side of the Channel 
than on this. You'll find every one jabbering a lingo you 
can’t understand, and you’re sure to fall sick of a damnable 
foreign fever. You'll no doubt be landed in quod over some 
passport business, or maybe you'll be tortured and burnt 
for not being a Catholic ’’—Miles’s ignorance always acted 
as a stimulant on Daunt’s imagination—“and most likely 
you'll be seized for a spy and scragged—no, they don’t 
scrag folks in France, they break ’em on the wheel.” 

“T reckon Theodora ud never have told me to go yonder 
if all that was likely to happen to me.” 

“She doesn’t know,” said Daunt airily. ‘ France is all 
very well for a fine blowen who travels with plenty of 
loure.” 

“Well, I reckon I’ve enough loure to take me comfort- 
able to Tara—Tara—what d’you call it, where my father 
lives? That necklace she gave me’s worth ten quid at the 
least.” 

His hand strayed to his pocket as he spoke, but the next 
moment dropped heavily to his side. The pocket was 
empty. 

For an instant he sat motionless in his saddle, staring, 
his mouth open, but suddenly his eyes met Daunt’s, and 
the next moment he had swung round with a curse and 
seized the Captain by the throat. The struggle was brief ; 
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it ended in both men falling out of their saddles, Miles 
uppermost. 

“You hemmed blasted mizzling file!” cried the lad 
thickly, pulling Theodora’s parcel out of Daunt’s breeches 
pocket, “‘ take that—and that—”’ and he cuffed his victim 
unmercifully about the head. 

Mike’s reply, though uttered in a faint voice, left nothing 
to be desired in vigour of expression. 

Miles took him by the arm and hauled him to his feet. 
The two horses, perfectly used to such encounters, stood 
quietly leaning their heads together a few yards down the 
lane. 

“ You’ve set my wound bleeding again,” snarled Daunt, 
“T shall bleed to death this time, and curse you for a—!”’ 

“‘ It can’t be so very bad, for you must have filed me with 
your left hand. Lord! you call yourself my pal, and yet 
you fake my clies like the blasted old dummy-hunter you 
always was. I expected better treatment from you, 
Michael Daunt.” 

“And you’ve nearly broken my skull, you damned 
swingeing bullock. If I faked your clies it was to do youa 
service as well as me.” 

“What d’you mean ? ” 

Miles had remounted, and Daunt looked up at him with a 
smile to which his discoloured teeth gave a sinister, almost 
satyr-like caste. 

“ Well, I filed you for two reasons. First, because I was 
deuced in need of money, and second, because I knew you 
couldn’t take ship for France with empty clies.”’ 

“ If you think you're going to keep me on the lay——” 

“It wasn’t only that. As I’ve just told you, I’m 
devilish seedy, and Kittershaw of the Roage brought me 
word last night that my pretty Bab was going to stall off 
me because it’s three weeks since I’ve tipped her a quid. 
If I’m to lose my pal, I may as well keep my blowen, eh ? ” 

“You're a cur,” growled Miles. 

“A deuced faithful one. If you’d served Cady or Millar 
the way you've served me, they’d soon have sent you to 
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pot with an ounce of lead in your brain. Come, lad, ride 
with me as far as Westernhanger, for you can take the 
marsh road to Dover from there, and I’ve not said half I 
want to say. I want to tell you of a plan I had in my head 
when you took it into yours to maul me. Ride with me 
to the levels—you’re in plenty of time for the boat, and I 
should say the marsh road ud be far the safest for you.” 

The last sentence dropped the balance which had begun 
to waver at the first. Miles, still cursing and looking 
askance, urged on Pharisee, and they trotted past the Six 
Mile Houses to where the road was again mysterious with 
the broken lights of Stowting Wood. 

“T was thinking,” said Daunt, as the pace slackened, 
“that as you’re set on going to France, it ud be violent rash 
to take the Dover packet. There’s bound to be a Sheriff’s 
man or two between here and the cliffs, for Colman told me 
they were swarming round by Hardres. The hornies at 
Dover ull have heard of us no doubt, and coves that want 
to take shipping ull be overhauled a bit. That sorrel of 
yours is a noticeable brute, and you’re a noticeable young 
dog yourself—you'll be a fool to ride near any of the big 
towns. Take my advice, and come with me to Walland ; 
one of the free-traders can ship you over from Camber as 
quiet as can be, and at very little cost.” 

Miles hesitated. The objections Daunt had raised were 
such as had begun to take shape in his own mind, and the 
plan he had suggested was certainly safer and more con- 
genial than the old one. But he was filled with a vague 
distrust, and an idea that if he yielded to the Captain on 
that point he would find it impossible to resist him on others. 
For both experience and intuition told him that what he 
had heard was only the beginning of some complicated 
scheme for bringing him back to his allegiance. 

“ Yes,’”’ continued Daunt reflectively, ‘I really fail to 
see how you're going to pull yourself through. Besides, 
those glitters won’t fetch enough to pay your way to the 
South of France ; I doubt if they'll take you further than 
Calais.” 
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“ How d’you mean ? I expect at least ten quid for em.” 

“ You won’t get that, for that’s what they’re worth.” 

“Tm hemmed if I’ll take less than their full value.” 

‘So you might have said thirty years ago, before a 
certain statute was passed. But now that a man can be 
scragged for fencing as well as for prigging, there’s devil a 
fence that ull give you the full value of your loot.” 

“They an’t loot—besides, I wouldn’t take ‘em to a 
fence.” 

“ Oh no, you'll offer ’em to some flash jeweller in Dover 
High Street, and then be surprised to find yourself in quod. 
You're a pretty fellow to take care of your own skin.” 

Miles’s- fingers began to twist uneasily in Pharisee’s 
mane. 

“ No, my lad, it ud be confounded risky for you to hand 
over those glitters to any one but a fence, even though you 
didn’t file °em—Lord! You’re a famous character now, 
and can’t expect to do business like a common nobody, and, 
as I told you, a fence ull give you devilish little for ’em. 
It’s here my plan comes in. I want the necklace for Bab 
and the money for the broads. If you'll hand ’em both over 
to me, I'll lay the one to such advantage at swabbers that 
I'll be able to pay you the full value of t’other.”’ 

“You're the fellow to talk of winning at swabbers !— 
Lord! you’re generally stripped to your last mag.” 

Daunt winked. 

“T had a game with Bet at the ‘ Chanticleer,’ and she put 
me up to some tricks that ull make me the match for any 
quier Greek. But it an’t a Greek I’m to meet at the ‘ Teg,’ 
it’s only those free-trade boys of Dansay’s, who are a seedy 
set of flats. I'll warrant to land ’em. So there you are, 
lad—if you'll ride with me to Walland, I’ll see you safely 
shipped over to Etaples with a golden lining to your 
pocket.” 

“You’ve told me too many lies for me to believe a word 
you say. If you want loure, why don’t you snafile it 
instead of pestering me ? ” 


“T daren’t snaffle anywhere in these parts—it ud be the 
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scragging of me—and when I’m in safe-street on the marsh, 
devil a cull am I likely to meet. Besides, it’s for your good, 
as well as mine, that I made the plan. Egad! I wonder you 
can hesitate. On one side you’ve a lonely trot through 
country infested with hornies to a town where there’s no 
doubt a proclamation describing both you and your nag, 
and offering fifty quid for you dead or alive, posted on every 
wall—and nothing to look forward to but the chance of 
arriving at a foreign town without a mag in your hoxter, 
On t’other, you’ve a merry night with your pals at a safe 
ken, and in the morning a quiet sail over to France with 
your pockets full.” 

Miles did not speak, so Daunt continued his argument. 
He was not a fool at casuistry ; he had a glib tongue, which, 
though it never faltered over a lie, was wise enough always 
to make use of the truth if the truth were available. More- 
over, he hada thorough knowledge of the man he had to deal 
with. He knew that poor Miles’s heart was very like an 
unfinished harp, abandoned by the maker before more than 
two strings had been strung, the strings to which alone © 
dumb animals respond—fear and love. On these two strings 
he played continually, and touched them with such skill 
that Miles soon became both wretched and uneasy—uneasy 
because of the picture Daunt painted of the dangers of the 
Dover road, which he knew well enough did not owe their 
existence entirely to the Captain’s invention ; wretched, 
because of his friend’s evident wretchedness and disappoint- 
ment in him. 

Mike soon received another ally in the shape of Miles’s 
inclination. The boy’s love for his comrade had outlived 
all quarrels and lies, and he longed for at least another 
twelve hours in his company—besides, he would like to see 
Joyce Favarger once again. Then came a vague hope, 
soon deepening into expectation, that after a night’s inter- 
course he might be able to persuade the Captain to sail with 
him to France. It would be dreary work to journey alone 
to a foreign land, and search alone for a father of whose 
whereabouts he had but the dimmestidea. Surely Theodora 
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would not mind his staying a few hours at the “ Teg.”” She 
would be the last to wish him to run into danger. He re- 
membered how she had hesitated when he mentioned the 
Dover packet ; of course she would rather he sailed in a 
fishing smack from Rye. Besides, if he refused Daunt’s 
offer, he might find himself stranded penniless in a foreign 
town, even if he were lucky enough to escape the Sheriff 
at Dover. Theodora would be miserable if she thought 
there was a possibility of that ; she would like her present 
to be disposed of to the best advantage. It is true that he 
shuddered at the thought of her jewels being worn by 
Daunt’s light o’ love—though this consideration did not 
appal him as much as it would have appalled most men. 
But, after all, he would be best obeying her wishes by 
making the fullest use of her generosity—and if he sold the 
necklace to a fence, he had no guarantee that it would be 
worn by a better woman than Barbara. 

These arguments, born partly of his own restless desires, 
and partly of Daunt’s suggestions, at last overpowered a 
forlorn hope of reason, delicacy, and common sense. Poor 
Miles’s evil genius was too strong for him, too plausible, 
too attractive. He stammered out objections, weak bits 
of argument, but he was as a child in the Captain’s hands. 
Love made him betray love. He had always been swayed 
by the emotions of the present, by the nearest object and 
the loudest voice. If he had met Theodora she would at 
once have undone what Daunt with infinite pains had done, 
but, as matters stood, the highwayman’s influence, because 
the closest, was the greatest. 

So when they reached the throws by Westernhanger, 
Pharisee as well as Silvester set his head for Sussex, though 
for one moment his master looked uneasily at the white 


road that wound along the foot of the chalk-hills towards 
the east. 
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forgot the tragic adventures of the night, though 

they were at least half as desperate as he had 
represented them. He felt comparatively sure of Miles ; 
he had little doubt but that during the next twelve hours 
he would be able to beat down what yet remained of his 
good intentions. 

This confidence doubled his power over Starbrace, for 
his high spirits made him unusually attractive. He joked 
the boy, bantered him, told him rattling stories of the lay, 
made him roll in his saddle with laughter. Miles had not 
ridden with him far along the Ashford Road before the 
remainder of his scruples had vanished like the poor ghosts 
they were. 

They travelled slowly, but Miles did not wish the journey 
shorter ; Daunt’s gaiety made it far too entrancing. His 
devotion had revived in all its former vehemence and 
unreasonableness. His untaught mind was filled with a 
passionate admiration for the scoundrel to whose trickery 
he owed half his sorrows. Daunt’s conversation—in spite 
of its inexpressible coarseness—Daunt’s showy horseman- 
ship, Daunt’s sharply cut profile and hectic colouring, all 
combined to fascinate the boy whom, after all, he loved 
and was ruining solely for love’s sake. They skirted the 
meadows of the Isle of Oxney and the Isle of Ebony, as far 
as a hedge tavern near French Hay, where they had a gay 
meal—which Miles had to pay for. Then they rode cross- 
country to Quenden, through hayfields tawny with sorrel, 
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through pastures where the sheep galloped in silly panic 
from their horses, through the peace of little spinneys, 
where wild hyacinths still clouded the hollows with blue 
mist. They came out on the Sussex road near Quenden. 
It was sunset, and the great mare’s-tail clouds in the west 
glowed with fading pink and primrose, and timid stars 
shone above the fogs that were piling on the distant 
marsh. 

‘“‘ We'll be at the ‘Teg’ before moonrise,” said Daunt, 
“and I’ll fake a quier game with Dansay’s lads to-night. 
To-morrow you shall sail in the Kitty or the Gate of 
Paradise with fifteen quid odd in your clies, and Ill 
drink to your good luck with my pretty Bab on my knee.” 

He soon saw fit, however, to cast some doubts on the 
French expedition, pointing out to Miles the unreason- 
ableness of going in search of his father, ‘‘ when all you 
know of his whereabouts seems to be that the place begins 
with a T.”” But Miles was unresponsive, for he was fixed 
in his resolution not to disappoint Theodora a second time. 

They had reached the marsh, and the western light had 
faded, though the sky was pale with brooding dusk, lit up 
by stars, so that Miles could see plainly over the level to 
where the mists lay in piles by Boulderwall. There was no 
wind, but every now and then they changed their shapes, 
writhed, and stretched out arms. 

The horses’ feet thudded gently on the grass-grown 
track. A good deal of rain had lately fallen, and the quag 
was broken up with pools, while some of the dykes had 
overflowed and spread sheets of steely, star-strewn water 
among the willows. They trotted by the side of the Yokes 
Channel, past Beggar’s Bush and Great Bells Court, and 
finally left the Rye and Camber road for that which winds 
past Birdskitchen to Romney. Against the green east 
stood out the mighty roof of the “Sussex Teg.” The path 
was becoming more dangerously soft—the horses sinking 
nearly to the fetlock—and beyond the tavern it was 
entirely flooded by the overflow of the Kent Ditch. 

“Egad!”’ said Daunt, ‘‘ we shall have the ague if we 
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stay here long. I’m off to Hampshire to-morrow night, 
_ and if you’re a wise lad, you'll ride with me. I expect 
t’other rogues are here—we’d settled a meeting. Zounds! 
I shall have to keep the tout on Cady. The skies will drop 
before he forgives me that slash under his eye.” 

The yard was full of mist as they rode into it. A light 
streamed from the kitchen window, and the sound of men 
and women’s voices mingled with the clinking of pewter 
and the squeaking of a fiddle. 

“There’s my Bab,” cried Daunt, as he swung himself 
down, ‘‘ and Marjorie, too, I’ll swear. Tip us the glitters, 
Miles, there’s a good fellow, and stable the nags—I’m faint- 
ing for my girls.” 

Miles slowly took out the parcel, and gave it to him. 

“You'll act rum by me, Mike,” he said, looking into 
Daunt’s face. 

Something in the brown appealing eyes touched the 
Captain’s heart. For a moment he half thought of acting 
honestly by the lad. 

““ Never you doubt me,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ you shall 
ride off with twenty quid to-morrow. If I can’t win ’em 
at the broads, I’ll file ’em.”’ 

He strode off, whistling, and Miles led the two horses 
into the stable. Most of the stalls were occupied, so he 
guessed that the rest of the gang had returned. He was 
in no hurry to go into the house ; for some vague reason he 
disliked the thought of meeting his former companions, 
and even the attraction of songs and a fiddle were faint 
that night. However, he wanted to see Joyce, and give 
her a cat’s-eye brooch he had bought for her, a present of 
which he was inordinately proud; so after he had care- 
fully groomed and fed both horses, and replaited the 
thirteen braids that fell on Pharisee’s neck, he crossed the 
yard to the kitchen of the ‘ Sussex Teg,’ where the company 
were assembled, most of them in the “ nobly wild” stage 
of their cups. 

A song was in progress, sung by Millar, who stood on 
the table, tankard in hand, while the violin of a free-trader 
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scraped an accompaniment to his lusty tenor. On the edge 
of the table sat Mistress Barbara Speldhurst, Daunt’s head 
on her bosom. There was a look of almost feline content- 
ment in the Captain’s half-shut eyes as he lounged against 
her knees, one arm across her lap, the other encircling the 
none too slim waist of Mistress Marjorie Hilder, who, 
sublimely oblivious of her rival, fed him and _ herself 
alternately with a gingerbread cake. 

Joyce was nowhere to be seen, and Favarger, who 
sprawled, half asleep, against the shoulder of Bob Dansay, 
the Rye free-trader, had no idea of her whereabouts, 
beyond that she ‘‘ wur tramping.’”’ Miles was hungry, so 
he seized a partially gnawed loaf which was lying on the 
table and sat down on a brandy cask to eat it, while Millar 
brought his song to an end amidst the enthusiastic stamp- 
ing, shouting, and whistling of his audience. 

“A deuced fine chanty,” said Daunt—“ and now, Babs, 
what d’you think I’ve brought you ? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the girl, with affected in- 
difference, “‘ you’ve tipped me precious little of late, my 
cock angel.” 

Daunt put his hand into his pocket and drew out some- 
thing that made Miles Starbrace turn his head away. Bab, 
in spite of herself, gave a cry of delight. Marjorie sniffed, 
and cut short any pretty speeches her lover might have 
wanted to make to her rival by stuffing a large piece of 
cake into his open mouth. The Captain fastened the neck- 
lace round Barbara’s throat, and gave her a smacking kiss, 
at which Miss Hilder tossed her head, and took a bite at 
the gingerbread where the marks of Daunt’s teeth were 
still wet. 

“There, don’t you say that your fancy man never tips 
you anything,” said Mike, “ those glitters cost me a deal 
of trouble—a mighty flash dell was wearing ’em, and her 
gallant showed plenty of fight. But Lord, child! what’s 
the matter ? ” 

Barbara had burst into tears, and Daunt started up 
from her lap in some alarm. 
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“What is it, my girl—don’t you like the glitters ? ” 

“Oh, Mikey,” cried Bab, flinging her arms round his 
neck in a paroxysm of grief, “‘ oh, Mikey.” 

“Come, tell me what’s the matter. Anyone been rough 
with you, eh ?—Cady ?” 

“No, no... but Mikey... I—I’ve peached you.” 

“What !” 

“T’ve peached you—Oh, don’t kill me, Mikey... .” 

“Come, tell us a plain tale, ma’am, and leave hold of 
my solitaire—Egad! leave hold, I say!” 

“You won’t kill me... .” 

“Tl kill you if you don’t tell me a plain tale. Come, 
speak up!” 

He was holding the girl by the shoulders, and the rest 
of the company had gathered round them, realizing that 
this was more than a lover’s quarrel. 

“Oh, Mikey . . . I was angry with you, because you 
hadn’t given me nothing for three weeks, and Cady told 
me you thought of no one but Madge . . . so I was angry 
with you... wild...andI was up at Rye yesterday, and 
heard there was fifty quid offered for your arrest. . . . Oh, 
Mikey, don’t strike me!” 

“Go on,” said Daunt, sternly. 

Aud. =P peached you «...."" 

“ How?” 

“Oh, you’ve hurt me!” and the poor girl sucked the 
bruised wrist she had wrenched free, ‘“‘ I—I told the 
Sheriff’s officer that you’d be here at the ‘ Teg’ to-night 
... and he asked me what time it wud be before I cud have 
you drunk ... and I said about one o’clock. They’ll be 
here in an hour at the very latest . .. and oh, I’m sorry, I’m 
sorry! I wish I hadn’t doneit. Save yourself, Mikey, and 
don’t kill me, for God’s sake!” 

tN Ot 1” said Daunt. 

He had pushed her to her knees before him, and was 
holding both her wrists with one hand, while with the 
other he forced back her head. The room was full of 
muttering, oaths, and trampings. 
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“Well, pals,’ said Daunt, after a pause, “what are we 
to do?” 

“‘ Hook it,”’ said Millar, laconically. 

“ But settle the girl first,”’ leered Cady. 

“Don’t kill me,” wailed Barbara. 

‘Give her a good belting! ”’ cried Marjorie, with more 
animation than she had shown during the whole evening. 
“Stand over her, Mikey, and flog her soundly.” 

“ Don’t,” shrieked poor Bab, ‘“‘ I couldn’t bear it.” 

“Oh, the delling lay! the delling lay!” cried Favarger. 
‘Oh, the coves that’s ruined by the delling lay. Perhaps 
you'll take my advice now, Cap’n, and bing wide of the 
blowens ; you an’t the first cull they’ve bowled out.” 

“Well,” said Daunt, ‘“‘ there’s no time to be lost. By 
what time did you say you’d arranged to have me drunk, 
ma’am ?”’ 

“ One,” faltered Barbara. 

“ How many fellows are there ? ” 

“ About fifteen.” 

“ Are they mounted ? ” 

sie dl -ss 

“ How are they armed ? ” 

“T don’t know exactly, but they carry blunderbusses, 
I think. Oh, Mikey, for God’s sake forgive me. I was mad, 


I’m sure of it... . Llove you, indeed I love you. Do let me 
stand up.” 


He pulled her to her feet. 

“Yes, I expect you love me well enough, though you’ve 
done your best to ruin me. That’s ever the way with 
women. There, there, I’m damned if I don’t love you, too— 
anyhow, I’ve punished you enough. You’d best keep out 
of my way, though, for a while.” 

He kissed her roughly on the neck, then pushed her from 
him. She slunk away to the door, where she stood for some 
minutes, whimpering, and nursing her bruised arms. 

Miles stole up to her, and tried to comfort her, even 
offering her his precious cat’s-eye brooch, for he could not 
bear to see her cry. But she was very sullen with him, for 
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she hoped to win back her lover’s favour by showing her 
indifference to other men. 

Meanwhile Daunt, his associates, and the free-traders 
were discussing the best way of saving their skins. They 
were calm enough. The clearness with which their danger 
was set before them seemed to sober them and sharpen 
their wits. Shouting and swearing were all for uncertainty ; 
knowledge brought cool-headedness and resolution. 

“ Tt an’t much of a strait, pals,’ said Daunt ; “ all we’ve 
to do is to saddle our nags and ride into the next shire, while 
you free-trade boys hook it to Romney.”’ 

“T hopes as how, young coves,” drawled Favarger, 
“you déan’t mean to leave this ken wudout helping me 
stow my mackerel. It ’ud be a sorry spice fur me if the 
hornies smelt it.” 

“* Rot me if we stow a single gage,”’ cried Daunt. ‘“‘ My 
beauties, we must hook it-—-Madge, there’s not a joey in 
that cly, so take your hand out, and confound you! ” 

“There you spik lik a mizzling young beast,” snarled 
Favarger ; “ the hornies ’ull overrun this ken, ’ull find my 
mackerel, and scrag old me, while you young coves ride 
safe and sound wudout a thought of your fence.” 

“ Tt’ll take a good hour to stow your mackerel, and we 
lads must be gone this minute.” 

“Then maybe I’ll tell some queer tales of you to the 
hornies when they come,” and the old free-trader leered ; 
“it’s all very well for you, Cap’n Mikey, wot has two long 
legs and a flash prad. But wotamI todo? I’m likely to 
caper on the three-legged mare, all because of you, you 
seedy, mizzling young snitch, and I’ll take my salamon S 

He stopped abruptly, for Cady’s pistol had at last reached 
his ear. Every one in the room had watched the highway- 
man as he crawled nearer and nearer to the landlord. 
Miles had felt his blood run cold, but he had not, any more 
than the rest, given a sign. The free-trader started, and 
half turned round; but the next moment there was a 
report, and he sank, a struggling, kicking heap, upon the 
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“ There, that’ll trouble us no more,” said Daunt, coolly. 
‘« Miles, you look like a wench who’s cut her finger. We've 
lost a confoundedly good fence, but we’d never have ridden 
safely without this. He’d have turned King’s evidence, 
sure as can be.” 

“We'd better put him into the White Kemp Sewer,” 
said Cowlease ; “‘ you free-traders can leave him there on 
your way to Romney.” 

“‘ There’s no time to be lost,” said Daunt ; ‘‘ you must 
run away, Madgie, and take Barbara with you.” 

“Oh, Mike, do you forgive me? ” faltered Bab, coming 
a step or two into the room. 

“J’ll think of that next time I see you. Good-bye, 
Marjorie. You'd better run over to Guldeford by Great 
Cheyne Court. You won’t miss your way. There, there— 
leave hold of my neck and be damned to you!” 

The lady cut short her endearments, and went slowly 
out of the kitchen, followed by Barbara, who still sobbed 
spasmodically, but was to a certain extent comforted by 
the fact that her lover had not taken away her necklace. 

Daunt sighed and cursed, and took a long draught of 
October. 

“Lads, we mustn’t dawdle,’”’ he said as he wiped his 
mouth. “ Heave out that crow’s meat, Dansay.”’ 

“T think it ’ud be as well to give ’em some more on’t,” 
said Cady ; “ we an’t all rum pals here.” 

“How d’you mean ? ” 

“ There’s Starbrace—he didn’t treat us rum by hooking 
it t’other night.” 

“ He tipped us warning that the hornies were after us. 
Why shouldn’t he go on a spice of his own ? ” 

Cady leered. 

“It didn’t look much like a spice, when he hopped his 
wag so sly, and left word that he’s stalled off the lay; I 
think a blue plum——’” 

“Listen here, pals,” said Daunt, stepping forward ; 
““we’ve been flashing our snappers and our gaffs at one 
another ever since we joined for hightoby, but devil take 
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me if we shouldn’t be rum pals now. We'll be bowled out, 
you may take your oath, if we don’t stand shoulder to 
shoulder. This lad’s been in odd-street, I own, but he’s 
the rummest cull I’ve ever had dealings with—besides, he’s 
in the same fix as we, and ‘ull be a fool if he plays booty. 
Let’s keep our snappers for the hornies. Here’s my hand, 
mates, in good fellowship. Let’s hold by each other now, 
for we’ve deuced little else to hold by.” 

It was the first time most of his comrades had heard him™ 
speak a word that was neither coarse nor flippant, and his 
unusual earnestness, his outstretched hand, and his smile 
were not without their effect. The men found them- 
selves shuffling their feet like schoolboys caught stealing 
apples. 

“Sink me if I don’t stand by you, Mike,” said Millar, 
and Cady slipped the pistol, with which at the beginning 
of Daunt’s speech, he had been creeping towards him, back 
into his pocket. 

“It’s all one to me if we’re scragged or not, and be 
damned to you,” said the indifferent voice of Wethersden, 
who did not find life sweet, though he had hitherto resisted 
all the well-meant efforts of his comrades to relieve him 
of it. 

“‘ Maybe we shan’t be the worse off for Starbrace’s four- 
teen stone,’’ said Cowlease ; ‘‘ but we ought to be saddling 
our quads, gemmen, instead of fooling here.” 

The free-traders had already left the kitchen. The high- 
waymen could hear their voices by the White Kemp Sewer 
as they crossed the yard. 

*“ Where’s Joyce ? ” asked Millar suddenly. 

“ Roving about Walland as usual. She'll be wise if she 
stays away till morning.” 

“‘ Let’s hope the hornies won’t find her, gemmen,” said 
Cowlease ; “‘ she might turn stag.” 

“ T’ant likely. Besides, she’s perfectly rum.” 

They reached the stable, and a few minutes later the 
horses’ hoofs were striking sparks from the cobbles of the 
yard. Cady was the first to ride out on to the swamp. 
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The others saw him rein in his mare sharply, and the next 
moment he swung round with a livid face. 

“Lord! Lord !—We’re undone, mates !—here come the 
villains along the marsh road.” 

“Great God !—from where ? ” 

‘““Moon’s Chapel, I should say.” 

“‘ What the hell shall we do? The Kent Ditch is over 
t’other end of the road.” 

“‘ We must cross the marsh by Sunk Barn.” 

‘“‘We’re dead men—the quag won’t bear our horses.” 

“‘ Stow your gaff. We must try it anyway.” 

“ How far off are the culls?” 

“ Half a mile, I should say, as the crow flies; but the 
road twists a goodish bit. We'll have plenty of time to get 
clear of ’em if we’re spry. Fake away, pals!” 

They dashed out of the yard on to the marsh, each with 
a sidelong glance over his shoulder at the black mass 
moving along the road. It was nearly one o’clock; the 
moon was high and the wind had risen, bowing the reeds 
and ruffling the steely mirror of the overflow. A great coffin- 
shaped cloud hung above the ‘“‘Sussex Teg,” like a bird 
of evil omen, and the mists wreathed up among the stars, 
blotting them out. 

In silence the party turned their horses eastward, and 
struck out across the marsh. The ground was boggy, but 
it carried their beasts for thirty yards or so. Then it be- 
came broken up by pools of brown water, and the horses 
began to stumble and rear. Daunt suddenly wheeled round 
Silvester : 

“It’s no good, pals; we’ll be breaking the brutes’ legs 
if we go further. We must take our lives in our hands, and 
dash for the road. No doubt they’ll chase us a bit, but our 
mounts are fresh.” 


“Why not leave the prads and go a-foot ? ” said Cow- 
lease. 

“No, no, man ; we must hold to our beasts as well as to 
each other, or it’ll be quod and the cheat. A sorry strait 
we'd be in without our nags! and they deserve something 
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better than to be turned loose on this hell of a swamp. 
There’s no reason why we shouldn’t hop a flash wag by the 
road.” 

_ The six horses were with difficulty started back for the 
“ Sussex Teg,” and floundered through the reeds to the 
Romney track, which crossed the chief marsh road about 
seventy yards north-west of the tavern. The Romney end 
of it was flooded for over a quarter of a mile, but west of_ 
the “Teg” the waters were comparatively low. The 
position of certain osier-beds caused the two tracks to run 
side by side for some yards before joining, separated by 
the Yokes Channel. Along the Rye road a crowd of men 
and horses were advancing at a hand gallop. 

“It’s a race to the crossways,” cried Daunt. “If we 
get there first, then it’s for these nags of ours to show their 
mettle. If not, then it’s for their riders to die game.” 

Miles rode in silence. Dismay, dread, and remorse filled 
his heart too full for speech. Even his lazy soul realized 
that if he had done as Theodora bade him, he would not 
now be depending on Pharisee’s swiftness for his life. Cir- 
cumstances and predisposition had hitherto blinded him 
to his perfidy, but now he knew that he had been faithless 
and unworthy of a good woman’s love. His vows to her 
were broken, her money was in Daunt’s pocket, her jewels 
were on Daunt’s mistress. A pang of burning shame shot 
into Miles’s heart, and made him gnaw his white lips and 
bow his head. 

But soon all other considerations were swallowed up in 
the absorbing question—who would first reach the junction 
of the track with the marsh road? They or the Sheriff’s 
men? An hour hence what would he be doing? tearing 
madly over the level, with only Pharisee’s stride between 
him and death ? or lying stiff and cold in the first quivering 
light of dawn, all the love and pain and sin and folly 
ended ? 

As they neared the throws the highwaymen swung their 
horses into a swifter gallop, and when the track crossed 
the Yokes Channel by a bridge of wattles just before it 
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swept into the main road, clods and sparks were flying, 
with tufts of buckbean, from under the animals’ hoofs. 

“Fake away, pals!” shouted Daunt, “ we'll beat ’em 

et.” 
; The next moment they had dashed into the road and 
swung their beasts’ heads northward, but hardly was the 
wind on their flank than the Sheriff’s posse crashed into 
their rear. In a moment they had faced about, and all was 
confusion, shouts, and oaths, the crack of pistols, and the 
clash of hangers. 

Miles found himself wedged between Cady’s plunging 
mare, and the great beast of one of the Sheriff's men. His 
knee was crushed against his rider’s, and the fellow swung 
up his blunderbuss to blow out his brains. Miles shot him 
dead, and the horse, with his master trailing at his stirrups, 
dashed away on to the marsh. Daunt and his companions 
were better armed than their opponents, but the latter 
were three times more numerous, and completely sur- 
rounded the highwaymen, whose horses, continually gored 
and kicked, were almost unmanageable. 

They fought desperately, but nearly every circumstance 
was against them. Cady’s little mare, Starless Night, was 
wounded, and kicked Millar’s Vanity lame. Wethersden 
toppled from his saddle, and clutching in a death agony at 
Daunt, nearly dragged him down also. 

“ Take ’em alive, boys, if you can,” shouted the Sheriff’s 
officer to his men. Then Miles knew no more, for the butt 
of a carbine crashed down upon his skull, and he fell. 

When he opened his eyes some ten minutes later, he 
was lying by the roadside, his head in a clump of marsh 
cinquefoil. He looked anxiously round him for Mike, and 
saw him on horseback not far off. His arms were bound 
to his sides, and his feet tied under the horse’s belly. There 
was blood on his face and clothes, and his hair was dis- 
hevelled over his eyes. But he held himself proudly, and 
it struck Miles that he looked nobler and handsomer than 
he had ever seen him before. 


Wethersden lay dead on the poached ground, and Miles 
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saw, with a peculiar sensitiveness to detail which always 
came over him in times of anguish and danger, that the 
glass of his wife’s miniature, which had fallen out of his 
breast, was broken. Close by lay Cowlease, also dead, his 
pistol still smoking in his hand. 

“Come, young fellow,” said one of the Sheriff’s men, “I 
must tie you up like the rest.”’ Miles was weak and giddy, 
and the blood was pouring down his face from a great wound 
on his forehead, but he struggled to his feet, and held his~ 
head high while he was bound in the same galling way as 
Mike and his two surviving comrades. A detachment of 
eight men had ridden off to search the ‘“ Sussex Teg.” 
The rest of the posse did not wait for their return, but set 
out at once with their prisoners for Rye. 

Miles was placed at the head of the cavalcade, a fellow 
with loaded carbine on either side of him. Behind him rode 
Mike, then Millar, then Cady. Some of the men stayed 
behind with their dead and wounded, of which there were 
not a few. 

The east was now white, and the morning star hung 
like a dim lamp over Beggar’s Bush. The marsh-fowl were 
beginning to croak and mourn among the reeds, which 
bowed as the dawn-wind wailed through them. 

Miles could hardly sit upright. His head ached and 
swam, and he was horribly sick. The fellow who held his 
reins stared at him compassionately from time to time, 
for his youth, good looks, and misery appealed to the man’s 
heart, made sentimental as well as brutal by his profession. 

Suddenly there was a scrimmage behind them, then, 
before Miles could turn his head, came a pistol shot, fol- 
lowed by a groan. He looked round and saw Mike swooning 
against one of his guards, while the blood streamed from 
his side. 

In a moment the officer had dashed up, and panting 
explanations followed. Poor Mike had managed to writhe 
his arms out of their bonds, had seized the pistol of one of 
the Sheriff’s men, and tried to discharge it into his own 
mouth. The fellow had grappled with him, and in the 
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struggle the pistol had gone off, and the ball entered Mike's 
side. 

He was lifted off his horse, and every one soon saw that 
it would be impossible for him to ride further. The first 
smoke of the day was rising in a blue pillar from the chimney 
of Little Cheyne Court, half a mile off, and after some con- 
sideration the officer gave orders to ride to the farm. 

“‘ We can leave him there with a couple of men, take the 
rest of these fellows to Rye, and send a surgeon out to 
Little Cheyne.” 

Miles sat pale and motionless on his beast, feeling as if 
he dreamed a horrible nightmare, while four Sheriff's men 
laid poor groaning Mike in one of their cloaks, and carried 
him as gently as they could. It was some time before they 
reached Little Cheyne Court, as every movement tortured 
Michael, and once they had to stop and fetch him some 
water from a dyke, for he was half crazy with thirst. 

At last they reached the farm. A girl with bare arms 
and breast was driving a flock of chickens into a pen. She 
stared angrily and suspiciously at the Sheriff's men through 
her shaggy fair hair; she reminded Miles of Joyce, and 
made him wonder for the first time how she would fare. 

The officer bade her fetch her master, and a handsome, 
dark-faced man appeared, and said he had a room upstairs, 
where Mike could lie till the surgeon came. Daunt was 
carried into the house, two men following, and the rest 
of the company were going to leave when Miles suddenly 
fell off his horse in a swoon. 

“Lord! I didn’t know the young fellow was so badly 
hurt,”’ cried the officer, as he lifted the lad’s white face 
from the stones. ‘‘ Which of you gave him that gash? ” 

“J, sir,”’ said the man who had been holding Pharisee’s 
reins. ‘‘ It’s deeper than it looks, and he’s been sick with it.” 

“We'd best leave him here along with t’other young 
vagabond. I can’t wait till he comes round. Carry him 
upstairs, lads; I'll send a surgeon out to you in an hour 
or two.” 


So Miles was carried to the room where Daunt had just 
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been laid on a pile of not too clean straw. He came to 
himself while one of the Sheriff's men, in rough humanity, 
was tying his handkerchief round his head. 

“Where am I ? ” he gasped, sitting up. 

“You're to stay along of green-eyes here, till the surgeon 
comes ; you're too sick to be taken to Rye.” 

Miles groaned ; he felt wretchedly ill. He looked across 
the room at Mike, who lay half undressed on the straw, 
while a fellow tried to staunch his wound with strips of his- 
shirt. He had changed terribly during the hour just gone. 
He had never been strong—though the wild outdoor life 
he had led had given him a brown skin and a glowing cheek 
—and even an hour’s suffering had broken him utterly. 
His eyes were sunken, his cheeks haggard, his very lips 
were bloodless with pain, and the hands which wrung and 
twisted each other in the straw were cold, and shaking 
as a woman’s. 

“There, I’ve done what I can for you,” said the fellow 
who had been attending to him, “ but you’ll never be easy 
till the ball’s taken out. The surgeon should be here in 
less than two hours, Ireckon. Wecan’t beso far from Rye.” 

“TI wish to God they would let me die in peace,”’ groaned 
Michael. 

“You're too good-looking for that,” said the man with 
a laugh; ‘‘it’ll be a fine day for the ladies when you're 
hanged.” 

The two men went out, still laughing, and bolted the 
door after them. 

Mike did not speak to Miles, nor Miles to Mike. They 
were like dumb animals, when suffering most. They lay 
on opposite sides of the room, Daunt on the straw, Miles 
on the bare boards, and now and again they glanced at 
each other, then looked away. 

They were not left long alone. Before the square of 
pearl thrown by the little diamond paned window on to the 
wall had blushed red, the door opened, and one of the 
Sheriff’s men came in, bringing two surgeons, armed with 
the weapons of their craft. The men had come at a gallop 
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from Rye, and, in spite of Michael’s protestations that he 
would rather die in peace, began their work. 

The hour which followed was one of the most terrible 
in Miles’s life. He sat huddled in a corner of the room, 
now and then joining his curses with poor Daunt’s, but 
generally silent. Surgery was a dreadful business in those 
days, and the doctors from Rye could do nothing for Mike. 
However, they would not give up till they had cut and 
probed for over an hour, when they pronounced his case 
hopeless, and took their leave. 

For a few moments after they had gone Miles sat crouched 
up as before, not daring to look in Michael’s direction. But 
at last Daunt called the lad to him in a faint voice : 

“Come to me, Miles, and give me a drink of water. 
Have no fear, child, I shall not scream any more.” 

Miles did as he asked, and Mike noticed that his tears 
splashed on his face as he raised his head. 

“Ts it me you’re weeping for ?—dry your eyes, boy, I 
an’t worth it.” 

“Mike! Mike!” cried the lad, throwing himself down 
beside him on the straw. 

“Don’t be a fool. I’ve ruined you, lad—bowled you 
out, trussed you up, and landed you flat. Why don’t you 
curse me instead of whining ? ” 

“T reckon you meant well by me.” 

“ Reckon I did, and by myself too. ’Pon honour, I’ve 
served you badly—though I must say I thought this last 
spice ud have been more successful... . Lord! if I was 
to die at a hundred instead of thirty-three, I don’t think 
I'd ever forgive that peaching Bab of mine.” 

“Mike, your hand’s getting devilish cold.” 

““So’s the whole of me, lad. It’ll be all over soon... . 
But I mean to die game, though those surgeons made a 
woman of me just now... . After all, I’m faring better 
than you... . This an’t so bad as what you'll have to 
suffer, poor child. . . my poor little bare-legged varlet 
. . . to suffer through me... . But get the topsman to 
pull your legs when you're off the cart; it’ll shorten 
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matters... you always were a dear little varlet... 
and my poor Berthe doted on you... .”” 

Miles lay clutching his cold hand, his face haggard and 
dabbled with blood and sweat. The wind, puffing softly 
from the west, brought the sound of Rye bells chiming 
five. 

“ Five o’clock . . .’”’ muttered Daunt. . . . ‘‘ Berthe, I’m 
going out into the garden... .” 

A few minutes went by, and he seemed to revive a little. - 

“Do you forgive me, lad ? ”’ 

“T’ve nothing to forgive. You’ve always been blasted 
good to me.”’ 

Michael did not seem to hear him, for he tossed rest- 
lessly in the straw, and muttered : 

“How damn stifling it is in here!...I can hardly 
breathe.” 

Miles sat up and raised him, so that his head rested on 
his shoulder. 

“ Are you easier ? ”’ 

“No, I’m not in the least easier... . . There’s no air 
in here. . . . Can’t you open the window, and damn you! 
. . - l’m choking. . . . Oh, my lad! mylad!...” 

Something clicked in his throat ; he started up and flung 
his arms round Miles. Thrice he struggled to speak, and 
each time he failed his eyes gazed into the boy’s full of 
more wild and awful misery. Then the blood poured from 
his mouth, and he fell back dead upon the straw. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE GHOST AMONG THE REEDS 


OR several minutes Miles sat motionless, his teeth 
deep in his nether lip. Then he slid away from 
Michael Daunt, and gazed at him from a distance. 

All the old horror of illness and suffering, which had driven 
him to neglect his sick father a year ago, came back and 
made him cower and sweat. But his love for Daunt was 
there too, and soon he crept back to his friend’s side, and, 
shuddering, closed his eyes, and smoothed back the damp 
red hair from his forehead. 

This was Miles’s first communion with death. He had 
seen men and children die, but their deaths had been the 
passing shadow of a passing hour; now death was at his 
side, a presence, questioning, rebuking, blood-curdling. 

Mr. Lewis had often spoken of death, had preached of 
it as the gentle transition from an imperfect to a perfect 
life. But Miles had not so learned death. All those he had 
seen die had died hard. Cowlease and Wethersden had 
died hard, Mike had died hard, and the day was at hand 
when he too would die hard. He looked at Daunt as he 
lay limp and lifeless in the straw. The time would come 
when he should lie like that, blind and cold and dead, a 
text for the warner of sinners to preach from. 

He sprang to his feet, clenching his hands. He could not, 
would not face the bitterness of death. There must be 
some way of escape, some means of warding off the last 
blow. He looked desperately round him. The door was 
bolted, and outside in the passage he could hear the heavy 
tramp of spurred boots. The window was far too small 
for him to squeeze his great body through. 
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He was about to give up all hope when he remembered 
the fireplace. Perhaps he would be able to climb up the 
chimney and escape by the roof. Thinking him too ill 
to make any attempt to break his prison, his guards had 
unbound his arms, and though he was sick and giddy from 
his wound, he felt that he could climb through the darkness 
into the light and air if the bricks provided a foothold. 

He stooped and peered up the chimney, then gave an 
exclamation of anger and disappointment. A great bar, 
such as pots and kettles are hung on, stretched from one 
side to the other a few feet above the ground. 

Miles was desperate, or his brain would not have worked 
as quickly as it did. Despair was followed by hope and 
a flush of daring. Perhaps the bar was loose and could be 
dislodged, perhaps he could manage to squeeze himself 
between it and the wall—the chimney was wide near the 
base. At any rate he would climb up a foot or two and see. 
The venture was worth making, and he must not loiter, for 
his gaolers—who, he believed, had sent over to Old Cheyne 
Court for a cart, the Little Cheyne wagon having gone to 
Lydd—would soon be carrying him and Mike to Rye. 

He pulled himself together, set his teeth, and forced his 
fingers and the tips of his toes into the crannies between 
the bricks. The next moment he had dragged himself 
up to the bar and grasped it, to see if it would yield. But 
it was firmly fixed, and his efforts to dislodge it resulted 
only in a shower of soot, which blinded and nearly choked 
him. 

However, he was too desperate to give up hope, and he 
resolved to try to force himself between the bar and the 
wall. His head easily passed the obstacle. His shoulders 
followed with great difficulty, then he kicked away a brick, 
and, digging his heel into the cavity and grasping the bar 
with both hands, kicked and struggled to force himself 
upwards. He managed to squeeze a part of his body through 
the gap, but his next effort was vain, he stayed exactly 
where he was before, the iron crushing him. He writhed 
and strained till the sweat poured down his cheeks, but 
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it was useless. He could not go higher, he must give up 
his one chance of escape. His face haggard with disap- 
pointment, he took his heels from between the bricks, 
preparing to climb back into the room. But to his horror 
he found that his body was tightly wedged between the 
bar and the wall ; he could go neither up nor down. 

The boy struggled desperately, for the iron was crushing 
in his ribs, but his writhings seemed only to wedge him more 
closely. He would have to hang thus till his gaolers came 
into the room; they would immediately guess where he 
was—for he could have escaped no other way—and would 
light a fire to bring him down ; he would be unable to come 
and would be roasted to death—so his imagination painted 
the next hour. 

Mad with pain and horror, he gathered himself together 
for a fresh effort, and with legs, arms, and shoulders fought 
for his liberty, or at any rate for an easier position. The 
next minute two bricks clattered into the grate below, then 
the bar seemed to bound out of its sockets, and hurtled 
down with hideous rumblings and janglings, falling with a 
crash on to the hearthstones. 

Miles nearly fell with it, but recovered himself with an 
almost superhuman effort, and tore and dug and wrenched 
his way to the top of the chimney. He knew that the noise 
of the falling bar would at once bring in his gaolers. He 
must make his escape in an instant of time or be ignomini- 
ously taken. 

Panting and choking, covered with soot and grime, with 
torn clothes and bleeding hands, he tumbled out on to the 
roof. He looked round him for a tree or a pipe by which he 
could climb down, but nothing was to be seen. He could 
hear voices in the room he had left ; then the door banged, 
and footsteps clattered on the stairs. The next instant 
the men would be out. He must stake all and leap. 

Then Miles understood what made hunted animals rush 
into houses and yards, violating their instincts to escape 
death. He slid down the gable, while the tiles of tottering 
Old Cheyne Court spun from under his feet and clattered 
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into the yard—surely no prisoner ever escaped with more 
racket. The next moment he was trying to force the instinct 
of self-preservation out of his fingers and make them loose 
their hold of the gutter from which he hung. Then came 
a dizzy rush through blackness, a crash, a sharp pain, a 
sensation of rolling over and over the stones, then a struggle 
sick and half-blind, to his feet. 

He scarcely realized what he was doing; an animal 
instinct urged him to break through the crack-willow hedge ~ 
on to the marsh, but as he reeled across the yard, a hand 
suddenly gripped his shoulder, and he saw the rough-haired 
servant girl beside him, her pitchfork under her arm. The 
next moment, neither of them uttering a word, and one 
of them was too dazed to realize what was happening, she 
dragged him into a barn half full of hay. “‘ Lie down,” she 
said peremptorily, “ I'll cover you.” And like a child who 
is obedient because it is too sick to disobey, he lay down, 
and she flung the hay over him, singing to herself, as she 
had sung before he sent the tiles of the old gable clattering 
into the fold. 

The Sheriff’s men were in the yard, but the house was 
between them and the barn where Miles crouched, half 
stifled, under the hay. He heard their footsteps on the 
flags, and the sound of their voices, and soon he was able 
to distinguish their words. 

“ He must have gone out on to the marsh.” 

“T shouldn’t think he could have run so far.” 

“‘ He was lithe enough to climb the chimney, and take 
his jump off the gable.” 

“ That’s true ; but we’d better look into the barns before 
we scour the swamp. I shouldn’t wonder if that fool’s 
jamp had done for him.” 

Miles lay motionless, hardly daring to breathe. He had 
been terribly shaken and bruised by his leap, but he was 
too sick with apprehension to feel much pain. The men 
came into the barn where the girl was still tossing the hay. 

“ Have you seen one of the young fellows we brought 
here two hours ago? The lad with fair hair and dark skin. 
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He’s given us the slip, and I’ll spare you a crown if you can 
tell us anything of him.” 

The girl did not speak. 

‘« Rabbit it ! we can’t waste time—have you seen him ? ”’ 

Vee.e 

Miles clenched his teeth in helpless fury. This girl must 
have enticed him into the barn in order that she might sell 
him to the Sheriff’s men. 

‘‘ Where is he ? Speak out !—it’ll be worth your while.”’ 

Miles nearly crawled from his hiding-place, for it would 
be humiliating to be dragged out by the legs. But the 
girl’s answer made him lie still. 

“* Come along wud me, and I’ll show you.” 

She leaned her fork against the hay-cock, and went out 
of the barn, the Sheriff’s men following her, all unsuspicious. 
She crossed the yard to a thatched haggard used for storing 
mangolds, and opened the door. 

“ He’s in there,” she said, pointing into the darkness, and 
the rustle of an escaping rat among the mangolds gave 
weight to her words. The two men went into the barn, 
and the next moment the door was shut and bolted 
behind them. The girl rushed back to where she had left 
Miles. 

“ Quick! out wud yer! ”’ she cried. 

The boy crawled out, his hair full of hay. 

“ T’ve locked those fools into the thatched barn, but the 
door wéan’t hold out fur ever at the raéate they’re pounding 
un, so taake yerself off, young man, and be spry. You'd 
better creep along by the Wheelsgate Sewer; the tide’s 
low, and yer can wade in the channel.” 

“It’s thank you for having stood by me,” said Miles. 

“Oh, I dud it only ’cause I’m a fool.” 

Miles turned to go, then swung round inpulsively, and 
twisting one of the gold buttons off his coat, put it into 
her hand. 

“Thank yer, young man. That’ll buy a pretty fairing 
as I shall wear in memory of yer gurt brown eyes—wot 
have saved yer life if only yer knew it.” 
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She ran off into the cow-stable, and Miles pushed through 
the hedge on to the marsh. 

The wind had fallen, and the sun was already beginning 
to scorch the level. Round little Cheyne Court the swamp 
was well drained, and there was none of the quag which 
had been so fatal to Michael Daunt and his comrades at 
the “‘ Sussex Teg.’”? Between the dykes was a firmish soil 
of clay and sand, from which sprouted a coarse grass, unfit 
for hay, but good enough pasture for the black marsh 
shorthorns, The Wheelsgate Sewer skirted the yard of 
Little Cheyne, and Miles slipped through the hedge into 
the reeds of it. 

The water was only a few feet deep, and he waded along 
the channel through the great flag-reeds that reached high 
above his head. He was completely hidden from any one 
on the marsh, and his only fear was that the sewer might 
become reedless near the sea. 

But as he splashed on a new danger rose, through his 
own weakness. Excitement, desperation, and dread had, 
during the last hour, made him forget the throbbings of 
the wound on his temple, but now, as his blood cooled, 
dizziness and suffering almost overpowered him. There 
was a horrible pain in his side and stomach, but it did not, 
like the pain in his head, make him reel and stagger as he 
walked, and see strange ghosts among the bulrushes. He 
was growing delirious, his senses refused to obey him. 
Voices whispered in his ears tales of death and sin, figures 
fluttered before his eyes, now beckoning him on, now waving 
him back. At intervals a great darkness fell on him, and 
he would stumble among the reeds and fall, so that the 
sweet cold stickle revived him. He struggled with his 
infirmity, for he knew that if it overpowered him he would 
either sink unconscious into the water and be drowned, 
or would wander aimlessly on the marsh till he was caught 
and tied up. 

Yet the further he went the more confusing became his 
visions and the more distressing. No nameless spooks 
danced and mowed before him, but the ghosts of those he 
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had known and lost showed their faces through the reeds, 
plucked at his sleeve, and looked into his eyes. He saw 
Mike floating on the water, his red hair matted with stream 
buttercups, the faces of Cowlease and Wethersden stared 
up at him with his own from the mirror of the dyke, and 
among the tall reeds stood Theodora, her head turned away, 
and he knew that she would never look on him, though 
he wearied his throat with her name. 

Then came another ghost, who waked in him neither 
fear nor sorrow, but the memory of a kind voice and arms 
that used to hold a little tired-out boy. He saw his father, 
a few yards down the stream, drinking the water from his 
hand. Miles stood motionless, while his eyes, dim with 
longing, gazed at the thin white profile. Had the ghost 
come to take him back to his childhood ? 

Miles took a step forward, and the eddies he made 
swirled round the white frail hand the ghost was holding 
in the water. It looked up, then rose, gaunt in its grey 
clothes, among the reeds. ‘‘ Father,’ said Miles brokenly, 
and he saw that its lips moved, though no sound passed 
them. He went towards it, and it swayed violently, so 
that he thought it would shiver away. ‘‘ Father!” he 
cried again, and stretching out his arms to it, grasped—two 
warm living hands. 

For a moment he could not speak. Still clutching his 
father’s hands, he sank on his knees. At last he lifted 
his face, though a mist swam before his eyes and he could 
see but dimly the pale features above him. ‘“ Father,” 
he repeated, his voice full of bewilderment. 

Gerard did not utter a word, and Miles, looking up at 
him through the mist, saw that he staggered. He pulled 
one of his hands out of Miles’s, and held it to his side. 
Then he reeled again, and the lad sprang to his feet only 
just in time to catch him as he fell. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. ‘Good Lord!” and turning 
to the stream in panic, dipped his hands, and clapped them 
on his father’s face. 


Gerard moaned a little, and stirred his head among the 
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reeds. Miles crouched beside him, wondering whether he 
dreamed or waked. He bent over his father, and lifted 
back the hair from his forehead with a gentler touch than 
Gerard had ever felt from those rough hands. 

“ Miles,” he whispered at last, “I can’t understand— 
how did you come here ?—how’s all this ? ” 

“T dunno,” drawled Miles stupidly, ‘‘ I thought you wur 
in France.” J 

“T landed at Rye harbour an hour ago—the coach for 
Ashford had started, but they told me that if I walked 
across the marsh I might catch it up at Appledore, where 
it halts for breakfast.” 

“But why did you come back? It an’t three years since 
you went away.” 

“There was your grandfather’s letter-———’ 

“ He wrote and told you all about me, the old beast ! ” 

“Hush, Miles! He said I ought to know—oh, Lord! 
I thought never to see you again.” 

“T’m not much to look at,” and the boy glanced down at 
the soot on his clothes, and the blood on his hands. “A 
fellow broke my skull for me, and I’ve bruised myself 
unaccountable, taking a drop off the roof of Little Cheyne.” 

“ But what are you doing here ? ” 

“Tl tell you in a minute, but we must hide ourselves 
somewhere first. I’m being hunted " 

“ Hunted !—you never killed Mr. Lewis.” 

“No, but I’ve been on the snaffling lay, and the whole 
gang of us were shot or tied up last night. Mike’s dead— 
died in my arms, father—died hard.” 

“You are ill——” 

“T’m damn sick, father—it’s the sun 

He sank down among the reeds, and it was Gerard’s 
turn to dip his hands in the stream and lay them on a white 
unconscious face. 

Both Miles and Gerard were wretchedly ill, and when the 
boy at last revived, they looked round them for a place of 
shelter. 

Miles noticed that the Wheelsgate Sewer turned abruptly 
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to the left, and that a dead willow, with pale bark-stripped 
branches, stood where the Yokes Channel joined it. Be- 
yond were some old red roofs, and he knew they must be 
the roofs of the ‘“‘ Sussex Teg.” 

‘‘ Father,”’ he said, ‘‘ I can see the old ken where me and 
the lads used to keep our fence. We could rest there a bit, 
though I reckon it ud be damn risky to stay long.” 

‘“‘ Where are you going, lad ? ” 

‘“‘T dunno exactly. I thought as how perhaps I’d go to 
Rye harbour and give a free-trader my ring to take me 
over to France. Oh, sir, I’ve had a hard, wild time since 
I saw you last.” 

Gerard, who was the stronger of the two, gave Miles his 
arm, and as they crept along the channel of the Wheelsgate 
Sewer, the lad told him of his life on the roads, how Michael 
Daunt had befriended him, how he had loved Mike, how 
Mike was dead. 

““You’ve been a fool,” said his father after a pause. 
“Most men would use a stronger word than fool, but I 
won’t—lI’ve no heart for it. Your grandfather told me 
how you’d beaten your governor and had run away; and 
I believe his letter crazed me. I didn’t wait to pack up my 
traps, I just jumped into a diligence, as they call em, and 
started for the coast. But before we had gone fifty miles 
I was taken ill and thought I should die. For more than 
two months I lay at a little inn near Clermont, and may 
God reward the good folk who kept it. They nursed me as 
if I were their own kin, and wouldn’t take a sou for their 
kindness. They loved to hear about you, Miles, and the 
innkeeper’s daughter asked me if you had black hair like 
her lover who’d gone for a soldier—but I’m wandering 
from the point. As soon as I was well enough, I came on 
to Tréport, where I took ship for Rye.” 

“Where are you going now? ” 

“T was bound for Stelling, but as I’ve found you, and 
you're in trouble, I shall stay with you. Still, I should like 
a rest before we go further. Shall we be safe here ? ” 

They had come to the gate of the ‘‘ Sussex Teg,”’ and 
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Miles looked in. The place seemed deserted, except for the 
swallows that were wheeling in the yard. The doors had 
been torn off their hinges, and the casements were broken. 

As they stood at the gate, uncertain whether to go in, 
a footstep sounded among the wreckage by the tap-room 
door. Miles drew back, but the next instant turned and 
pushed forward into the yard, for Joyce Favarger was 
crossing it towards the pigeon-cote. He expected her to 
start and throw up her hands at the sight of him, but she 
did not show the least surprise. 

““T’m glad you’ve come back,”’ she said slowly. 

“ Are the Sheriff’s men gone ? ” 

She nodded. “ The last of em wur leaving just as I came 
home from the marsh—Lord!} I’ve had a wonderful time 
among the fogs, and there wur those wot told me I’d soon 
find my poor lad.—The hornies wur riding away wud all the 
mackerel in the hay-wain, and Star and Wonder harnessed. 
I wur justabout frighted—I hid among the reeds of the 
White Kemp Sewer, and God sent a blessed mist, and no 
one saw me—but, Miles, where’ve they put my faather ? ” 

“The hornies are after me, I must hide,”’ said the boy. 
““Have you a place where me and my father would be 
safe 2 ”’ ’ 

“ Reckon I have,” replied Joyce. “ So you’ve found your 
faather, Miles—it’s good to meet afore the journey’s end.” 

Gerard looked inquiringly at his son, who tapped his 
forehead. 

“‘ She’s mad,” he whispered, “‘ but she’s unaccountable 
trusty. Come, Joyce,’ he said aloud, “where can we 
hide?” 

“In the cellar, surelye, where the mackerel used to be.” 

“You don’t think any one ull be coming back here ? ”’ 

She shook her head. 

“T’an’t likely. They’ve taken everything away and 
my faather too. Oh, me!” 

She led the way across the yard to the tavern. The door 
lay battered on the threshold; they stepped over it and 
followed Joyce down the passage into a little room at the 
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end of it. Several boards had been wrenched up from the 
floor, showing a black spirit-reeking cavity, into which the 
girl peered. 

“ You’d better take a drop down there. Lord, what a 
stench! The Sheriff's men must have broke one of the 
casks whilst they wur hauling it up. You'll be safe enough, 
though I hope to God the spooks wéan’t fright you. How 
long wull you stay ? ” 

“Only an hour, till we’ve rested. We both feel un- 
accountable sick.” 

“You look it, surelye! I'll fetch you some linun fur 
your head, Miles.” 

“ Have you anything you could give us to eat and 
drink ?”’ asked Gerard. ‘‘ I’ve tasted nothing since yester- 
day, save a few sugar-plums, and my son is thirsty.” 

“‘There’s not a crust in the house, though I cud fetch 
you some water.” 

“ For God’s sake do!” cried Miles. 

The girl went off, crooning to herself, while Miles and 
Gerard let themselves down into the cellar. It was only 
five feet high, and about eight feet square, and it was 
full of cobwebs and shavings and smelt horribly. Gerard 
heaped together some shavings, and bade Miles lie down 
on them. 

“We can’t stay here long,” he said ; ‘‘ those fellows have 
torn such a hole in the floor, that any one coming into the 
room would see us at once.” 

Miles groaned. 

“ The girl will soon be back with the water,”’ said Gerard 
soothingly. ‘‘ Are you hungry? I think I have a few com- 
fits in my pocket.” 

Miles turned away with an oath, and Gerard, trying 
vainly to stifle a sigh of relief, took out a little packet and 
began to nibble candied fruits. 

Miles watched him. There was very little light, but he 
could see that his father’s brown hair was streaked with 
grey, and that he looked terribly thin and pale. Some- 
thing in the forlorn figure munching sugar-plums at his 
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elbow touched his selfish young heart. He put out his 
hand and caught Gerard’s on its way to his mouth— 

“ Father, it’s justabout good of you to stand by me like 
this.” 

“It ud be going against nature if I didn’t, and against 
God, too. Why shouldn’t I stand by you, poor lad, when 
He—” Then Gerard spoke a few words and uttered a Name 
which, for three months, Miles had not heard spoken 
except in profanity. 2 

The lad sat up, his brows drawn together, his eyes 
glaring— 

“Father!” he cried aghast, “‘ you haven’t taken to 
religion ? ”’ 

““No—o,” said Gerard, biting nervously at a candied 
cherry ; ‘‘ no—o, not exactly, Miles.” 

“Then what d’you want to go speaking like that for? ” 

“It’s only because once when I was at Tarascon I was 
taken ill out walking—I’d climbed a steep hill and lost my 
breath, and I was faint. There was a church at the top 
of the hill, and I went in to rest, and—and—they were 
having a service, a beautiful service with lights and flowers, 
and bells and great blue clouds of incense—it was a Papist 
church, you know.” 

“Well?” said Miles impatiently. His father’s lapse 
had not been sufficiently accounted for. 

“There was music, too, and dear little boys in white 
and red trotted about with candles. And suddenly a 
great bell rang, and every one fell on their knees, and—and 
I knelt too, Miles ; I couldn’t help it—He was there.” 

T Woete ? 

“God was there, lad. The priest told us so when he 
went into the pulpit after the service. God Himself was 
on the Altar, where the great brown candles were burning. 
He had come that we might worship Him, have Him close 
to us na 

“‘ Did the priest say that ? ” 

“ Those very words. He said that God was as close to 
us on His Altar as He was in olden days to the shepherds 
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who worshipped Him in His mother’s arms. No one had 
ever told me that before. It was so sweet to think about, it 
made religion seem quite different ; and every Sunday I 
went into that church to worship God on the Altar.”’ 

His pale face was slightly flushed, and he sat with his 
lips parted, his chin a little lifted. 

“TI reckon that priest was a fool,” snarled Miles, “I 
never heard: ut 

“ You haven’t heard everything,” cried Gerard sharply, 
for he was cut to the quick. Miles was about to make a 
furious retort when Joyce’s entrance with a pannikin of 
water put an end to their theology. 

“I’m unaccountable sorry I wur so long,” she said, 
*‘ but I had to go to the dyke. I reckon this'll be sweet to 
you, Miles.” 

The boy drank it greedily. 

“ You've left none fur your faather,” said Joyce. 

“ He doesn’t want any.” 

“ T reckon he does though. Never mind, Mus’ Starbrace, 
I'll fetch you some in a minnut.” 

She stood musing, then asked : 

“ And Mike—why dudn’t you bring un wud you, lad ? ”’ 

“ He’s dead.” 

Joyce, as before, showed no surprise. But she lifted the 
corner of her apron to her face. It was the first time 
Miles had heard her sob. 

“T mustn’t fret,” she said through her tears, after a 
few moments, “it’s fools wot fret when a man dies; but 
weep, weep, weep till your eyes are drowned, you wot 
brings a babe alive into the world.” 

She stooped, took the pannikin which Gerard handed up 
to her, and went away. 

The elder Starbrace lifted his son into an easier position 
and asked him if he were feeling better. The lad shook his 
head. The wound on his temple pained him horribly, and 
he had been bruised internally by his drop from Little 
Cheyne gable. A terrible fear seized Gerard—what if 
Miles should be too ill to resume his journey in an hour, as 
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they had intended! The cellar gave them but little shelter, 
for the Sheriff's men in their violence had torn away half 
the floor above it. If any one entered the room, they were 
lost. The boy was very stiff, and could scarcely move his 
lower limbs. 

“Try and pull yourself together, lad. When Joyce 
brings the water I shall bathe your forehead with it, or 
you can drink it ; I don’t want it now.” 

But Miles took no notice. He groaned and cursed, and ~ 
pushed his father’s hands away. From a child he had been 
unmanageable in sickness. 

““Here’s Joyce with the water,” exclaimed Gerard at last, 
as the door of the room above swung violently open. 

“It’s me!” cried a shrill voice, “ but I an’t got any 
water, for when I wur just a-going to dip my pannikin, 
I lifted up my eyes and saw two of the Sheriff’s men a- 
galloping over the level.” 

“ Sheriff’s men!” cried Miles, starting up. 

“Yes—galloping lik the wind. I reckon they’re after 
you, Miles.” 

The boy groaned, and flung himself back. “ I’m a-done 
for, a-done for,”’ he cried, his hands over his face. 

“‘ Girl,’ said Gerard, whose lips were white, “‘ are there 
any firearms in the house ? ” 

“The hornies have taken everything away, except the 
old blunderbuss wot hangs in the saddle room.” 

‘* Fetch it,” cried Gerard, authoritatively. 

“Tt kicks,” whimpered the girl, “and most likely as 
how it’ll bust.” 

“Never mind. Fetch it.” 

Joyce ran off, and Gerard turned quickly to Miles. 

““ They mayn’t come here,” he said; “‘ ten chances to 
one they won’t; and if they do, there’s but two of them. 
I’ve a loaded pistol in my belt—I durstn’t travel without 
it—and I daresay the blunderbuss isn’t quite useless. We 
can easily defend ourselves.” 

“We can’t. I’m stiff. I’m dying. Oh, Lord! I can’t 
shoulder a gun.” 
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“ Joyce’ll take the blunderbuss.”’ 

“A pretty fool she’ll be. I’ll swear she hardly knows how 
to load it. And as fur you—you never wur any good with 
the conies at Lankhurst. I reckon you'll be worse than 
useless now.” 

Gerard turned his head away. 

The next moment Joyce dashed into the room. 

“ Here, take this,’’ she cried, handing Gerard an antique 
firearm, evidently left by the Sheriff's men on account of 
its utter uselessness. 

“T’ve got some powder,” continued the girl, letting 
herself down into the cellar, “‘ it’s what I clean the flues 
withthe hornies never touched it. We’ll manage splen- 
didly, wud the lad’s buttons fur bullets.” 

Gerard sighed, but would not voice his doubts, because 
of Miles. 

“T daresay the men won’t come here,” he said; “‘ they 
wouldn’t expect to find my son in this place.” 

Joyce shook her head. ‘‘ We may as well load the 
blunderbuss.”’ 

“You're a noble girl!”’ cried Gerard. ‘‘ You'll help me 
defend my son? He’s too ill to fight for himself.”’ 

“Tl stay wud you and taake the blunderbuss, fur it 
wants handling by one wot knows it. Déan’t you go 
thanking me, Mus’ Starbrace. This an’t the fust man I’ve 
stood by when the hornies wur after un. Your lad’s 
unaccountable lik my Dick. JI wanted Dick to fight the 
beak’s men when they came, but he’d no spirit in un. He 
wur faint wud fasting. I’d brought un food as often as I 
could, but it wurn’t enough fur his young healthy body.” 

She sighed and bent over the gun on her knees, her 
figure reflected in the reeking pool of brandy at her side. 
Gerard took his pistol out of his belt. Miles lay watching 
them, his damp cold hands twisting in his hair. Then for 
a while they sat in silence, scarcely able to see each other’s 
faces in the dark. 


“I don’t think they’re coming,” said Gerard. ‘“‘ They’d 
have been here before this if they were.” 
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“ Most likely they’ve gone on to Rye, but we’d better 
stay quiet here fur a while, I reckon.” 

There was another silence, then Miles was oa out of 
a half delirious stupor by Joyce’s voice saying : 

“ Give me your shoulder, Mus’ Starbrace, and I’ll climb 
out and see if they’re anywhere wudin a mile.”’ 

Gerard rose to his feet, but the next moment both he 
and the girl caught their breath and stood petrified. 
There was the sound of horses’ hoofs in the yard, then the 
jingle of spurred boots on the flags as their riders dis- 
mounted. 

“My God! My God!” cried Miles. 

“ Déan’t fear,” said Joyce, ‘“‘ we'll set both their spirits 
free. They’ve gone into the kitchen. We must wait— 
“We wait for Thy loving kindness, O Lord, in the midst 
of Thy temple.’ That’s scripture, Miles, it’ll comfort 
you.” 

She stood with her gun against her shoulder, and Gerard 
stood beside her. The boy lay motionless and dumb. 

The men came out of the kitchen and their voices could 
be clearly heard. 

“It an’t likely he’ll be here, but it’s worth while looking.” 

““ Anything to save us from being lashed in Rye pillory 
for letting the young vagabond slip.” 

“ Rabbit it! T’ll hop my wag if we don’t find him.” 

“So shall I. My God!” 

He stopped abruptly, for he had entered the room at the 
end of the passage, and looked straight down on to Miles’s 
grey face. 

“‘ Here he is ! ” he cried sharply to his companion, and at 
the same instant Joyce fired the blunderbuss, and a bullet 
struck the ceiling. 

“ You'd better come quietly,” said the second man. 
“‘ Put down that pistol, fellow, or it’ll be the worse for you.” 

Gerard took aim and fired before the speaker could 
shoulder his musket. The man threw out his arms and, 
stumbling forward, crashed into the cellar, knocking down 
Starbrace and pinning him to the ground beneath him. 
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His companion immediately fired, and Joyce sank down, 
screaming. 

The first man, who had been only stunned by Gerard’s 
bullet grazing his temple, rose to his feet, but Starbrace lay 
still, the breath crushed out of him. The second fellow 
swung himself down into the spirit-reeking, smoke-filled 
hole. 

“Now, young man,” he said to the prostrate Miles, and 
tearing away his hands from his face, tied them behind his 
back. 

“We'd better tie up t’other fellow too,” said his com- 
panion, wiping his bleeding forehead, ‘‘ he’s gone against 
us in the performance of our dooty, and given me a nasty 
scratch here.” 

“ Certainly—and the wench ? ” 

““ She’s dead.” 

“Tan’t,” moaned Joyce. 

The man went over to her. Something in the wild 
beauty of her face touched him. 

“You shouldn’t have been such a fool,” he said. ‘‘ You’ve 
done for yourself now.” 

She did not speak, but stared up at him. He took her 
hands to tie them, thinking that perhaps she was not so 
badly hurt, but even as he held them she was dead. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MILES LOSES HIS BEST FRIEND 


NE of the Sheriff's men went off to Old Cheyne 

Court for a cart, and the other sat down between 

Miles and Gerard to await his return. Having 

secured his prisoner he was inclined to forgive him his 

escapade and to be sociable. He told the lad how he and 

his companion had at last kicked down the door of the 
thatched haggard at Little Cheyne Court. 

““ Howsumever, we didn’t give the wench the basting 
she deserved ; we hadn’t the time to spare, we just straddled 
our nags and started hunting you on the level. But we’d 
no idea which way you’d gone, and it was a piece of luck 
that we ever took it into our heads to search the old ‘ Teg’ ; 
piece of luck for us, that’s to say, not for you—eh, young 
man?” 

Miles turned his head away, and would not speak. 

A few minutes later the second fellow arrived with a cart, 
and Gerard and Miles were lifted into it. The former had 
recovered consciousness, but the shock he had received, 
together with the excitement and anxiety of the last few 
hours, had been fatal to his weak health. A terrible attack 
of breathlessness had seized him, and the sweat poured 
down his face as he gasped and writhed and fought for his 
life. The men were at first alarmed, and tried to ease him, 
but when they saw that their efforts were useless they 
abandoned them, and laid him in the straw at the bottom 
of the cart beside Miles. 

The fellows were in a good humour at having escaped 
a lashing, and laughed and chatted to one another as they 
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drove along the track to Rye. They were not sorry for 
their victim, he had quenched their compassion by his 
sulkiness, but they pitied Gerard, both for his physical 
pains and for his suffering fatherhood. He had told them 
he was Miles’s father. 

“T wouldn’t have stood by that youngster if he’d been 
mine,” whispered one fellow to the other; “a graceless 
young vagabond, that’s what he is.”’ 

“JT reckon you would, though,” said his companion ; 
“a father ull stick to his lad for all that he’s a sulky dog 
that needs whipping.” 

Miles lay motionless, his arm over his face, to shelter it 
from the sun. The July day was insufferably hot; not 
a breath of wind stirred, and the heavy scent of the long 
grass was sickening. Close by him in the straw was 
stretched poor Gerard, fighting with his anguish in a lone- 
liness all the greater for the rigid young figure at his side. 
Miles would not trust himself to speak, would not grip the 
cold writhing hand. His old horror of bodily pain in others 
had overpowered him. The repulsion was almost physical, 
and quite unendurable. It had been bad enough to lie in 
front of the fire at Westfield Moor and hear Gerard groan- 
ing in the next room; it had been horrible to see Mike 
half naked and helpless in the hands of the surgeons, but 
it was far worse to have his father lying so close to him that 
his body touched his, to be unable to escape from this 
proximity of anguish. 

When they were near Rye, Gerard grew better, and fell 
into a doze of exhaustion. Moreover, the sun went behind 
a cloud, and the journey was much more tolerable. As 
they climbed Rye hill, the bells chimed three. 

The news that a den of highwaymen and smugglers had 
been discovered on Walland Marsh had flashed like light- 
ning through the town. A curious, half hostile, half sym- 
pathetic crowd had greeted Millar and Cady six hours before, 
and there were still a few stragglers round the lock-up 
door when Miles and his father were carried in. 

“Sore hurt, poor fellows,” said a woman. 
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“Is that Captain Daunt?” asked a lad, pointing to 
Miles. 

“No,” answered one of the Sheriff’s men, *' he’s dead.” 

A murmur of disappointment went through the little 
group, for they had heard that Mike was comely. 

Miles and Gerard were carried into a cell and left there. 
It was a bare little place, but quite clean: 

“T’m thirsty,”’ groaned Miles. 

“Would you mind bringing my son some water? ”’ 
said Gerard to the constable. 8 

The man fetched a large jug of water and two pieces of 
bread. Both his prisoners drank eagerly of the water, but 
Miles turned from the food with an oath, and Gerard could 
not touch it. 

There was a window high up in the wall, and Gerard 
brought his son to lie underneath it, so that the cool air 
might fan him. The boy complained of the pain of his 
wound, so Gerard let his head rest on his knee. 

Neither of them spoke till the sky outside the bars was 
pink, and the swifts had begun to fly screaming to their 
nests. Gerard’s thoughts were solemn, and as he sat leaning 
against the wall, Miles’s sleeping face on his knee, he won- 
dered what the future had in store for his son. The boy’s 
fate needed but little guessing, he would almost certainly 
be hanged; as for his own, he asked for nothing better 
than to be hanged with Miles, but it was not likely that 
he would have his wish. ‘‘ I didn’t kill the fellow,” he said, 
“only grazed him a bit. I should think the pillory’s all 
I have to expect.” He sighed, and looked down miserably 
at his son’s still face. A few weeks thence Miles would be 
gone—whither ? His new-born self—his religion, born in 
the Papist church at Tarascon—asked the question sharply. 
Miles would soon be dead—but was he prepared to die? 
Gerard knew that he was not. 

“My poor boy,” he whispered, ‘‘ he’s no better than a 
heathen—and it’s all my fault ; I never taught him when 
he was a child.” 

He pushed Miles’s hair back from his face in an abandon- 
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ment of miserable tenderness. He loved this ignorant, 
sulky, selfish boy more than any one else—more than Mike 
and Theodora—had ever loved him. Why had he not 
taught him to pray as a child? Why had he never told 
him the simple stories that were now such inexpressible 
comfort to his own heart? Little Miles had tumbled 
prayerless into his bed, and soon he would be tumbled 
prayerless into his grave. 

A deep, bitter groan broke from Gerard, and woke his 
son. 

“ Oh, father,’ he cried reproachfully, “I was sleeping 
so sweet.” 

“ T’m sorry I woke you.” 

The boy tossed himself on to his back. “ I was dreaming 
that I was out a-hunting, and we were running a wily 
old dog-fox over to Boormanhatch. D’you think if I 
went to sleep I’d dream it again ? ”’ 

“J’d rather you didn’t sleep for a while, lad. I want 
to speak to you—have you ever thought about dying ? ” 

“ Dying ? D’you think they’ll kill me?” His eyes were 
round and beseeching, like a wild animal’s. Gerard could 
scarcely answer him. 

“We can’t be sure, we can’t tell anything for certain. 
But it’s best to prepare——’”’ 

“ Prepare for what ? ” 

“ Death.* 

“TI don’t see as how that needs much preparing for. 
I can set my teeth, and I reckon it won’t take so very long.” 

““ But there’s the life after death, Miles.” 

“There an’t,” cried the boy, passionately. ‘‘ Oh, father, 
don’t say as how you think I’ll walk.” 

“Walk?” 

“Yes, like Sir Goddard Oxenbridge at Brede Place, and 
Grey Clement at Stream Farm. Oh, I shan’t walk, shall 
I, ‘oir? ;* 

“No, no,” cried Gerard, understanding him, “I didn’t 
mean that ; I meant heaven, you know, an % 

“ But there an’t them, neither—Mike said so, for all that 
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he was always telling me and the lads to go to hell. Oh, 
father,” starting up and clutching Gerard by the shoulders, 
“don’t say as how when the rope tightens and I’m choked 
there’ll be anything more to bear.” 

“ There’s nothing to bear in God’s heaven.” 

“But I don’t want heaven. I want to rest, to sleep, 
to forget everything. I’m afeard to die, father, but when 
I’m dead I want to—to—stay dead.” 

His anguish was so terrible that Gerard was at a loss 
how to comfort him. 

“Don’t fret,”’ he said, “don’t fret. There, there, we’ll 
talk of something else.”’ 

However, conversation of a cheerful kind was not easy 
under the circumstances, and after a while even Gerard’s 
strenuous efforts failed. 

The twilight crept through the clouds. The sky was no 
longer pink, but yellow, bordering on throbbing green. 
The cell was growing dark. Miles groaned. 

““My head aches unaccountable,” he said, lifting his 
eyes to his father’s face. 

Selfish and impatient as the lad was in suffering, he was 
always intensely pathetic. His father could not bear the 
gaze of his great eyes, brown and miserable, like those of 
a dog in pain. 

“Rest your head here,’’ he said, and, raising Miles a 
little, laid him against his breast. 

“Ts that any better ? ”’ 

“Yes,” and the boy closed his eyes. 

He was a terrible weight, but Gerard would have borne 
heavier for his sake. He hoped that the lad would not go 
to sleep, for he was faint, and longed for companionship in 
the approaching dark. However, Miles was soon drowsing 
against his shoulder, and a few minutes later his calm 
breathing showed that he slept. 

At first the boy dreamed, as before, that he was hunting, 
but suddenly the dream changed, and he was on the scaffold, 
his arms tied, his throat bare, the rope chafing his skin. 
He writhed in his bonds, and looking down into the sea of 
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grotesque dream-faces before him, caught sight of Theo- 
dora. Her lips were parted, her eyes were laughing—she 
was glad to see him hanged. 

A cry of uncontrollable anguish broke from him and 
woke him. He sat up, staring wildly round him in the dark- 
ness ; then his hands groped for his father. 

“Father, I’ve had a horrible dream,” he cried, clinging 
to Gerard like a child who has had a nightmare and clutches 
its bedfellow. 

His father did not move or speak. 

“ Father, I’ve had a ghastly dream—I dreamed 
Then suddenly he stopped speaking and stared into his 
father’s face. 

“Oh, sir, speak to me!” 

No answer. 

He seized his father’s hands, he called to him, shook him, 
beseeched him, then flung himself across his knees, the 
horrible truth on his lips. 

“ He's dead.” 

Gerard’s face was very peaceful. It filled Miles with a 
kind of awe. It was not thus that death had come to Mike 
or Joyce, Cowlease or Wethersden. Here at last was a man 
who had not died hard. 

But Miles had lost his truest friend. He knew it as he 
sobbed tearlessly on the prison floor. He realized that of 
all who had served and loved him—and they had not been 


few—this man had served him most faithfully and loved 
him best. 


Led 


PART III 


LOWER FLOAT 


CHAPTER I 
THE HAND ON THE LATCH 


HREE days after Miles’s arrest there was horror 
and consternation and the aching of a proud heart 
at Souledge. Sir John had always shown what 
Squire Straightway thought a most undignified irritation 
at his neighbour’s efforts to track the gang of scoundrels 
to which his grandson belonged. That worthy predecessor 
of Hayley wished to maintain at least an appearance of 
friendship with the Souledge Squire, though he was by no 
means inclined to forgo his vengeance, or, as he phrased it, 
“the condign punishment of the wicked.” He therefore 
made haste to communicate the news that the myrmidons 
of the Sheriff of Kent had “beaten up” the ‘‘ Rose and 
Crown” at Flood Street, and though missing their quarry 
by a couple of hours, had picked up a scrap of paper which 
might be interesting to Sir John—and Squire Straightway 
enclosed the scrawl Miles had nailed to the taproom door. 
So the worthy baronet gave thanks for the hope that his 
grandson would escape the gallows, and his name the full 
measure of disgrace, and consulted his chaplain as to the 
best means of finding and reforming the reprobate. But 
the next morning his hopes were cruelly dashed by the 
news that after all Miles had been arrested with his comrades 
by the Sheriff of Sussex, to whom the gang had been be- 
trayed by some jealous leman of “‘ Captain’ Daunt’s. In 
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the afternoon his spirits were again revived by a note from 
Squire Straightway at Rye, telling him the boy had escaped; 
and owing to some unaccountable delay, it was not until 
thirty-six hours later that he received a long-winded epistle 
—intended to contain gems of poetic consolation—to the 
effect that the young man had been recaptured, in company 
with his father, who had been arrested for resisting the 
officers of the law, and had since died in Rye gaol. 

This final blow seemed to break the Squire utterly, and 
it was some time before his brain could turn from the 
contemplation of sorrows to the formation of plans, or 
his lips shake off the agonized repetition of “‘Gerard”’ and 
“‘ Miles.” At last, however, sheer necessity forced him into 
action. 

“ There’s only one thing to be done, Lewis; we must 
get him the royal pardon. It may be impossible, but the 
boy’s young; he’s been only three months with these 
rascals, and I’m not entirely without influence in court 
circles. I shall ride to London at once, and see what Lord 
Townshend can do for me.” 

“The plan is certainly worth trying,” replied his chaplain, 
who stood, as usual, with his back to the fireplace, his chin 
cocked, his eyes fixed on the ceiling, ‘‘ and, as you say, it is 
our only hope. The boy cannot expect to be acquitted.” 

Sir John shook his head miserably. It would be difficult 
to say whether shame at the family disgrace, sorrow for 
his son, or anxiety for his grandson, formed the chief 
ingredient in his cup of wretchedness. 

“I cannot help thinking,” said Lewis gently, ‘“ that all 
this has happened for the best. Miles’s wicked career has 
been checked at its start, and these next few weeks of con- 
finement and the expectation of death may induce sincere 
contrition to bring forth fruit.” 

“But the disgrace of it all—my name in the public 
papers! I can’t help it, Lewis; the shame of it fairly 
beats me down.” 

“It is indeed hard for you,” said the chaplain, “ but all 
is not lost ; there is still a precious soul to be saved.” 
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“I wonder what made Gerard come back to England,”’ 
said Sir John; “I can’t help thinking it was the bad news 
about Miles. Lewis, I’m sure you were wrong in advising 
me to send that note.” 

Mr. Lewis started a little at the word ‘ wrong,” which 
he was not used to hear applied to himself. But he ac- 
counted for the lapse in his patron’s irritation and wretched- 
ness, and answered suavely : 

“Tt was right that he should know, my dear Sir John.” 

The baronet did not appear convinced, but he dropped 
the subject. 

“‘T shall set out for London this very morning,” he said, 
“and call at Rye on my way.” 

Mr. Lewis gazed critically at his patron. The manner 
in which he had received the news of Miles’s disgrace was 
peculiar. He was angry, no doubt, but his anger was of a 
very different stamp from that which had driven him to 
cast off Gerard for a far less grievous fault. Perhaps this 
was because of the straits in which his grandson stood ; 
perhaps it was because time was melting down the iron in 
the old man’s heart, or because his former harshness had 
brought him such pain that he shrank from repeating it. 

Sir John voiced the chaplain’s thoughts. 

““T don’t know how it is, Lewis. I feel as if I must stand 
by the lad in his trouble. Young blackguard! he’s dis- 
graced me, but I can’t forget he’s my flesh and blood, and 
had a winning way with him sometimes. Poor boy! 
what must he not have suffered ? ” 

“T was thinking, Sir John, that while you are in town 
it might be expedient for me to stay at Rye, and after- 
wards, perhaps, at Horsham, and see what I can do for 
the soul of this unfortunate young man.” 

‘ Poor lad, it’ll cheer him mightily to hear we are working 
for him.” 

“T beg your pardon, Sir John,”’ said the chaplain hur- 
riedly, “‘ but it would be highly injudicious to buoy him 
with uncertain hopes. The lad is very wild, and requires 
the thought of death to sober him.” 
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“ My dear Lewis, it would be barbarous.” 

“Indeed it would not. If the boy thinks he is to be 
hanged, he will doubtless make some preparation for the 
end—he will be filled with remorse for his past life; I 
shall minister to him at this crisis, and no doubt succeed— 
under God—in bringing him to true repentance. On the 
other hand, if he thinks his doom uncertain, he will refuse 
to listen to my admonitions, and if we are unsuccessful 
in obtaining mercy, he will go unprepared and unrepentant 
into the presence of his Maker.” 

Sir John was impressed by his chaplain’s eloquence. 

“IT expect you are right, my dear Lewis,” he answered 
meekly ; “‘ and now I must go and give orders to Brooman 
about the horses. If we leave here at once we shall reach 
Rye at, say, six o’clock in the evening, and I shall be able 
to see the lad, and take a last look at my son.” 

Both gentlemen were silent for a moment, then Sir John 
rose hurriedly, and left the room. 

A short time later he and the Rev. Frank Power Lewis 
set out for Rye. Their ride was almost a silent one; as 
Sir John cantered his chestnut through the estate he had 
hoped to bequeath to Miles Starbrace, he thought that no 
heart in England was as heavy as his. He little knew that 
in the tiled manor he left behind him on the east were hopes 
as bitterly disappointed, a face as careworn, and a heart 
as agonized. 

Theodora knew the worst. It seemed to the girl as if 
an ironical fate dogged her life, and delighted in showing 
her the worthlessness of her idol directly it had persuaded 
her to bow the knee. The news that Miles had been arrested 
at the “‘ Sussex Teg ’”’ had crushed her, overwhelmed her, 
but she was not to escape with the mere crumbling of her 
castle of dreams ; the very ground on which it and she had 
stood was to be struck from under her feet. 

Martin Straightway, who had been staying with his 
uncle in Sussex, brought her the whole sordid story of 
Miles’s weakness. The poor boy had, in his ignorance, 
pleaded, as his defence, before a Rye J.P., that he had 
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“stalled off the lay,” and gave a detailed account of the 
circumstances that had induced him to stay another night 
with his comrades. “A lady,” he told the worthy magis- 
trate, “had given him her jewels and her money to pay 
his passage to France, but he had handed over the former 
to Captain Daunt for his ‘ mort,’ and the latter he had lent 
him for the ‘ broads.’ ’’ His defence was so utterly worth- 
less that he was not even questioned on it—it was merely 
dismissed as a fabrication, or, at least, as an irrelevancy, 
and the justice committed him for trial at the Horsham 
assizes. 

Martin was full of conjectures as to who the “lady” 
was. In fact, Theodora soon discovered a certain pointed- 
ness in his remarks that put her doubly on her guard. He 
had suspected an understanding between her and Miles, 
and though he would not believe his cousin capable of 
weakness, he was quite ready to accuse her of quixotry. 
But Theodora maintained an iron self-control—at the 
expense of an outburst of hysterical anguish as soon as 
she was alone that night—and Martin’s suspicions, never 
very acute, were at length entirely blunted, and he re- 
marked daringly to his aunt that he was sure “‘ most high- 
waymen had half-a-dozen trollops a-piece.”’ 

Sir John Starbrace knew nothing of all this, for Martin, 
thinking that his uncle had written full particulars, and 
not quite sure of the reception awaiting him at Souledge, 
made no attempt to communicate with the baronet. 
Squire Straightway was too busy rounding his periods, 
and pouring forth what he called ‘“‘ aphorisms,” with con- 
solatory quotations from Blair, and “ Anon” of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, to give much in the way of informa- 
tion ; and in those days the trial before a magistrate was 
a very informal affair, and received no publicity in the 
papers. So Sir John was never put to the trouble of guessing 
the identity of the lady who had befriended his grandson, 
and the chaplain’s soul was not harassed by a fresh example 
of good intentions brought to no effect. 

It was late in the afternoon when the two gentlemen 
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reached Rye. They rode at once to the gaol, and had 
soon explained their business. The constable told them 
that the elder Starbrace had not been buried, but he was 
in his coffin. Would Sir John like to see him? He did 
not think the lid had yet been screwed down. 

The father stood erect and silent in the presence of his 
dead son. He drew back the shroud for an instant from 
the face he had not looked on for twenty years. 

“Tt was unaccountable sudden his dying like that,” said 
the constable. ‘“‘ I looked in to see to his feeding, and there 
he was, a-lying under the window—I thought he was asleep 
at first. He must have died unaccountable peaceful, 
sir.” 

‘“‘T shall have a plate put on the coffin, of course,” said 
the baronet, ‘‘ and a suitable monument erected. I cannot 
stay to make any arrangements, but my chaplain will 
attend to the matter.” 

Mr. Lewis nodded. He had carefully observed Sir John 
as he stood, his head bare, his lips stern, and wondered 
whether the father’s heart was as hard as his mouth, or 
whether he remembered the sorrow of his son’s life and 
forgave the sin. His patron gave him no clue till the con- 
stable had left the room. 

“ He had a hard time of it, Lewis.” 

“ But he died peacefully.” 

“T trust so. Poor soul !—Lewis, it’s twenty years since 
I saw his face.”’ 

“You were quite right to be stern, Sir John.” 

_ “I'm relieved to hear you say it, for I’ve been think- 
ing——” 

“Oh, there’s not the slightest doubt in my mind. It 
would have been mistaken kindness to have spared him 
the consequences of his folly.” 

“T expect you are right. And now for the other poor 
wretch—I suppose there are no objections to my seeing 
him ? ”’ he added to the constable, who had just returned. 

“None at all, sir. But I doubt if you’ll get a word out 
of him. He’s not opened his lips since he came here, except 
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before the magistrate, and that was only to talk a lot o’ 
nonsense.” 

“He has been wounded, I hear.” 

“Yes, sir, but it’s nothing very serious. The leech says 
there an’t much the matter with him, except sulks. How- 
ever, he advised us not to move him to Horsham till 
to-morrow. The ’sizes begin on Thursday.” 

The man led the way down a stone-paved passage to 
the cells. He unlocked the door of one of them, and the 
gentlemen went in. The light was dim, but the place 
seemed as clean and well kept as the constable was kindly. 
Miles was sitting on a straw pellet, eating a piece of bread. 
He took no notice of his grandfather and Mr. Lewis, beyond 
to stare at them. 

““ Miles,”’ said the baronet gently. 

There was no response, not even a movement. 

“You won’t get him to speak,’’ said the constable. 
“ He’s a reg’lar young mule.” 

“T have no doubt,” said Mr. Lewis, “ but that he will 
respond to his grandfather.and to me. The boy surely 
must have some sense of decency.”’ 

But Miles apparently lacked that valuable asset in life. 
From the moment when the gentlemen entered his cell 
till the moment they left it, he never uttered a word. He 
looked miserably ill; his forehead was bandaged, his face 
was white, his cheeks were hoilow, his breathing was loud 
and difficult, and there was a look of great pain and weari- 
ness in his eyes. But in vain his grandfather coaxed him 
and patted his shoulder, in vain Mr. Lewis exhorted him 
in the thrilling voice women loved and shivered to hear 
in church. He sat motionless on his pallet, his bread in his 
hand, his eyes fixed on the ground, his lips bitten together 
in stony, miserable silence. 

Sir John did not give vent to his feelings till he was 
supping with his chaplain at the ‘‘ Mermaid.”’ 

“Well, Lewis,” he said, ‘‘ our time’s been wasted.” 

“‘T must own that I am disappointed. Miles’s behaviour 
was most unbecoming. The boy seemed stunned. He did 
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not even show any surprise at the sight of me. One would 
have expected that, knowing me to have been seriously 
hurt, perhaps thinking me dead—as he must have known, 
and very possibly thought, when he left Souledge—he would 
have manifested some pleas—some surprise at seeing me 
alive and well.” 

“It’s extraordinary, I confess—and then, his treatment 
of me, Lewis—his grandfather—he doesn’t seem to care 
whether I forgive him or not.” 

“J don’t suppose he does.” 

“ Do you think it was suffering or sulkiness which made 
him so insolent ? ”’ 

‘Both. One led to the other, I should say.” 

The baronet frowned. Though his feelings were sincere 
enough, Miles’s indifference had wounded him in a sore spot 
—his pride. He had not only failed to realize the injury he 
had done his grandfather, but also Sir John’s magnanimity 
in forgiving it—a magnanimity which, if it had been ex- 
tended to Gerard twenty years before, need never have 
been wasted on his son. j 

“ And yet, Lewis ’’—continuing his meditations aloud— 
“T can’t feel as angry with the young dog as I felt with his 
father. Gerard stained my name, but Miles has dragged 
it in the mud—and yet I can’t curse him. Perhaps it’s 
because I’m growing soft-hearted in my old age, perhaps 
it’s because I wish I hadn’t—but no matter, what’s done is 
done—perhaps it’s because there’s something pathetic 
about the poor beggar, for all he’s such a scaramouche. 
Lewis, didn’t you notice his eyes while we were speaking 
to him? They were like a bird’s that’s pinioned.” 

“ I noticed nothing, except that they had a most malign- 
ant expression. I am sorry to disagree with you, Sir John, 
but Miles does not strike me as being in the least pathetic.”’ 

“Not?” 

“Certainly not. I regret that I cannot discuss the 
matter further to-night. I have a slight headache ’— 
passing a languid white hand across his brow—‘“ and, with 
your permission, will retire to rest.”’ 
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“Good night,” said Sir John almost eagerly, for he 
wanted to soothe his feelings with a pipe, and Mr. Lewis 
disapproved of smoking. ~ 

The next day the baronet and his chaplain set out, the 
one for London, the other for Horsham. The clergyman 
still had a headache—he had been subject to headaches 
ever since Miles had struck him down in Souledge Hall, and 
the thought that he owed his sufferings to a praiseworthy 
determination to do his duty lent them the glamour of 
martyrdom. He never complained, though at times the 
pain was pretty severe, but held his spotless handkerchief 
to the throbbing blue scar that, as Miles had guessed, he 
was “‘ damn proud of,” and smiled with forgiving unction. 

He had indeed forgiven Miles his brutality, but in one 
point the lad had sinned past forgiveness. Like most 
theorists who have built up in their studies a philosophy 
of life which first experiments have unfortunately failed to 
- explode, the chaplain bore a grudge against the man who 
had at last shown him its fallaciousness. He had not 
refused to believe it was a fallacy, he had not declined to 
learn his lesson, but he could not find it in his heart to 
forgive the teacher; and in spite of his real goodness and 
sincerity, this canker of unforgiveness had a share in the 
building of the new system his mind was already beginning 
to raise on the ruins of the old. 

Besides, deep in his heart was a sense of self-accusation. 
He had never before known what it was to reproach him- 
self so bitterly, and the sensation, not met in the right 
spirit, did much to sour him. He could not help realizing 
that some unguarded words—an empty threat—of his were 
at the bottom of all the trouble of the last three months. 
If he had not terrified Miles with the vengeance of the law, 
the lad would probably never have run away. He had 
spoken thoughtlessly, and, for the only time in his life, 
without a strict regard for truth—he had not told the boy 
an actual lie, but he had designedly given him a false im- 
pression. Secret remorse, and the realization that we 
ourselves are in a measure responsible for the sins of a 
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much-accused fellow-creature, do not work together for 
good in self-complacent natures. Mr. Lewis might have 
forgiven Miles if he could have forgiven himself. 

Sir John Starbrace reached London the day after he left 
Rye, and at once set to work on his grandson’s behalf. 
But the court and ministry were too busy with Jacobite 
plottings and French wars to pay much attention to the 
affairs of a young thief, and the baronet, in spite of the 
interest he undoubtedly possessed, found his affairs move 
slowly. Indeed, they were still in a most unsatisfactory 
state when he read in the London Gazette of “‘ The Trial of 
the Notorious and Villainous Robbers, Stephen Millar, 
Miles Starbrace, and William Cady,” written in the journal- 
ese of the period. 

“ The prisoners Millar and Cady maintained a confident 
demeanour, the former perpetually laughing and making 
scurrilous jests, the latter carrying himself most shame- 
lessly, reviling judge, jury, and counsel, whom he design- 
ated as ‘ a huddle of almswomen.’ Starbrace, on the other 
hand, seemed much cast down, refused to speak, and never 
lifted his eyes. After the reading of their sentences, Millar 
and Cady behaved with the most unedifying profligacy, 
bowing to the court, and waving their hands to some 
Cyprian damsels situated among the spectators. The 
prisoner Starbrace, however, seemed much distressed. 
This fellow is only nineteen years of age, and we have 
known few boys and children who have not cried bitterly 
when sentenced to death.” 


The night after the trial there was a thunderstorm at 
Horsham, and Miles lay awake on his straw, and watched 
the lightning split the black sky and fill the cell with bursts 
of livid brightness, while the thunder rumbled and pealed, 
driving the echoes mad. Then suddenly silence fell, and 
the storm rolled away, and Miles passed out of the silence 
into the cheery racket of the Stelling hunt. Up and down 
dream barrows and hatches, in and out of dream fields 
and spinneys, he galloped on a dream Pharisee, while 
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Theodora’s mare tore up the earth beside him, and 
Theodora’s dream laugh echoed on the wind. He was 
roused by the rattle of his companions’ chains as they woke 
and stretched themselves at break of day. 

Before the trial Miles had been confined in a separate 
cell, but after it, he was locked in with the two other high- 
waymen, and at first he was glad. He felt that he would 
not like to go through the awful waiting-time alone. But 
it was not long before he found that a huge gulf lay between 
him and his comrades, making their companionship more 
intolerable than solitude. Millar and Cady had faced death 
a hundred times, and snapped their fingers at him when he 
closed with them for the last round. The night after their 
trial they fell a-dicing, and diced till the day they were 
hanged. 

Miles would sit huddled on his straw, listening to the 
rattle of the dice, writhing in anguish and dread. He had 
always been afraid of death, even when the enemy was 
many days’ march away, and when the grim hand was on 
the latch, and the avenging foot on the threshold, the 
keeper of the house did shake and bow himself for fear. 

If Miles had been quite pagan, he would have found his 
lot easier, but his mind was stuffed with weird self-invented 
superstitions, on which the Rev. Frank Power Lewis let 
loose a flood of fire-and-brimstone theology. He had 
arrived at Horsham the first day of the Assizes, and taking 
up his quarters at the ‘‘ Queen Anne,” in the High Street, 
spared neither pains nor breath in his efforts to chase the 
lost sheep into the fold. At first he interviewed Miles in 
the condemned cell, but his admonitions stirred up the 
devil in Millar and Cady, who aired their wit—not always 
of the most delicate kind—at the ‘‘ Autem-bawler’s ”’ ex- 
pense. The fact that Miles was forced in his last moments 
to receive ghostly counsel from the man whose supposed 
murder lay at the root of all his troubles, struck them as in- 
expressibly humorous, and they goaded the poor chaplain 
to such a pitch with their impudence that he was driven 
to ask for a private cell in which to exhort his pupil. After 
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some hesitation his request was granted, and every day 
Miles received an hour’s enlightenment on the state of the 
damned. Mr. Lewis did not delight in such lurid scene- 
painting, but he felt that no other style would meet the 
occasion. Miles’s drowsing soul must be tossed with a 
lively fear before it could be floated into the stiller waters 
of love. This course of action was due to the lad’s be- 
haviour; he was too proud to betray his horror to his 
tutor, so concealed it under a mask of sullen apathy. The 
chaplain, who did not mean to be cruel, would no doubt 
have changed his tactics had he seen his pupil huddled 
against the wall, listening to Millar and Cady dicing. 

Dice! dice! dice! the fiendish rattle rattled in his 
dreams, and all day long his brain throbbed, as his ears 
rang, with the hateful sound. “‘ Come, lad, and join us,” 
Millar would say, but Miles shuddered and shrank away 
from him ; there was no bond, not even of common misery, 
between them. Dice! dice! When, during his rare hours 
of sleep, he pictured his death, the hangman and Sheriff 
diced upon the scaffold, and when he felt his head swim as 
the cart moved and the rope tightened, he heard the rattle 
of dice, louder and louder, and woke up bathed in sweat, 
to have all the terror of his dream repeated as he gazed 
round his cell at the grim damp walls, iron-studded door, 
and barred window, through which the little horned moon 
looked pitilessly at him and the confused mass of legs and 
arms which was his only night impression of Millar and 
Cady. 

They received a good many visitors during those last 
days, not counting the ordinary, a hazy-notioned old man 
who was soon driven away by the levity of his penitents. 
Young bloods and gaily dressed women were continually 
admitted to the cell. Those last were not only the “‘ Cyprian 
damsels ”’ of the London Gazette, but ladies of position in 
the town and country, whose passion for excitement and 
sentiment was fed by interviews with handsome young 
felons under sentence of death. 


Millar and Cady were quite equal to the occasion, and 
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detailed their exploits till their imaginations were ex- 
hausted. They ogled their female visitors, who wept over 
them profusely, and gave them presents of jewels and 
money, while the gallants played cards with them and 
treated them to drink. No one took much notice of Miles. 
He was so unresponsive, so uninteresting. He had to a 
great extent lost his good looks—his cheeks were haggard 
and unshaved, his eyes cavernous, his forehead was scarred, 
and his person dirty. Once a young girl gave him a bunch ~ 
of pinks, but though he was childishly pleased with the 
flowers he was too languid to show much gratitude, and 
the attention was not repeated. 

Two days before the end there was an angry sunset— 
blood on the straw where Miles lay with closed eyes, and 
red gouts on the wall above him. It was Saturday, and on 
Monday he and his companions were to die. Millar and 
Cady cared little for that. They would fain have lived, for 
they were young and loved women; but ever since the 
trial they had shown no fear of death—except one day 
when the smith measured them for the chains they were to 
hang in; then Cady clapped his hand to his heart and 
bowed himself like a sick woman, and Millar’s teeth chat- 
tered though he ground them and cursed. They were well 
supplied with money, and gamed with as deep an interest 
as if the winning of a crown or a guinea meant more than 
the poor ownership of a day. 

Suddenly the door crashed open, and the gaoler came 
into the cell. 

“‘ Starbrace,”’ he said laconically, and Miles staggered to 
his feet. 

His companions took no notice of him as he slouched 
after the turnkey, stumbling in his fetters. They were 
used to seeing him led off for spiritual advice. The boy 
hated his interviews with the chaplain, but they were less 
intolerable than the hours of confinement. That evening 
he was very hot and thirsty, and asked the turnkey if he 
could have a drink of water before going to his tutor. 

The man stared at him. 
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“Ve’re to have yer irons taaken off, that’s all 1 know. 
We'll see afterwards if there’s time fur the water, surelye.”’ 

“ My irons off!” said Miles. 

“ Yes, off, my lad—wot d’you think of that Rwy 

He had brought Miles into the gaoler’s room, the walls 
of which were covered with fetters of different sizes. The 

boy stared about him in dreary bewilderment, while a sub- 
‘ warder struck off the irons that had blistered his ankles for 
so long. 

“ And now, the straw out of yer hair—that’s better.” 

‘Some féalkses has luck, surelye,’’ drawled the sub- 
warder. 

“ J dunno what you mean,” said Miles. 

“ You’ll know soon enough, my lad; and now off wud 
yer, or the gemmen ull be gitting impatient.” 

“ The water.” 

“Oh, damn it! I’d forgotten. He’d best have it, or 
he’ll be speaking agin his gaoler wot’s allus bin a true friend 
toun. Fetch un a pint, Sayer, and be spry.” 

Miles revived after the water, and his dazed brain began 
to wonder what was happening as he followed the gaoler 
down the passage and up a flight of steps at the end of it 
into the prison yard. He was brought into the governor’s 
lodge, and on the threshold flushed, and drew back, for in 
front of him stood Sir John Starbrace and Mr. Lewis. 

“ Come here, boy,’’ said Sir John, and Miles came about 
an inch into the room. 

“We haven’t forgotten you, Miles,” continued the old 
man, trying not to notice his grandson’s ungracious scowl ; 
“T have been working for you up in London, and have 
procured your pardon.” 

“ce My s¢ REEL 

The boy’s breath came sharply, and he steadied himself 
by the back ofa chair. Mr. Lewis stepped quickly forward. 

“Yes, Miles, your excellent grandfather has obtained 
you the royal pardon. He has spent the last ten days in 
London, and being known in the highest circles, has been 
able to procure the assistance of influential persons, and 
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finally the ear of his gracious Majesty himself. Our king 
is a father, and took pity on your youth. He hearkened, 
moreover, to your grandfather’s plea that you are innocent 
of the slightest taint of Jacobitism or Popery, and that 
your crimes were in no sense political. He has granted you 
your life, and Sir John and I have been discussing the best 
means of insuring that it shall henceforth be well spent. It 
is, of course, impossible that you should return to Souledge 
and mix with county society as before; so, after much 
thought and much prayer, we have decided that you shall 
spend the next few years under my guardianship at a farm 
of your grandfather’s in Sussex. I believe that farm-work 
is congenial to you, and healthful labour, regular habits, 
and sound discipline will help you to work out your 
repentance.” 

The chaplain had finished his harangue, and looked at 
Miles to see what impression it had made on him. The boy 
did not speak for a few moments, but passed his hand over 
his forehead. He had grown very thin, and his clothes 
hung loosely upon him. : 

“With you ? ” he asked at length, and the light of hope 
and relief had died out of his eyes. 

“With me ? ”—the words had been so long in coming 
that the chaplain could not at first tell to what they 
referred—“ Oh, yes, I see what you mean. Of course, I 
shall be with you at Lower Float ; you could not live there 
alone.”’ 

“T could id 

“Do not talk nonsense. You will need counsel and 
discipline to help you work out your repentance.” 

“Yd rather be hanged.” 

““ My dear fellow——” 

“T don’t care. I’d rather be hanged than live a dog’s 
life with you. Where’s Amhurst? ”’ turning to the governor, 
who stood behind Sir John Starbrace. “I’m going back 
to the cell, and I’ll hang with the lads on Monday.” 

The governor rolled with laughter; he thought Miles’s 
behaviour a huge joke. 
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‘I wonder you dare speak so rashly and ungratefully,”’ 
cried the chaplain. 

The baronet gazed silently at his grandson. The lad’s 
grimy face and dishevelled hair, and the dumb appeal of 
his eyes, reminded him of Gerard when, as a boy, he had 
run away from school and had been found in one of the 
Souledge outhouses by the coachman. Gerard’s eyes had 
looked at him like that through the unkempt hair that fell 
over them, and he had taken no notice of their appeal, 
but had beaten the boy and sent him back to school to be 
beaten again. The memory of Gerard’s eyes had been 
hard to banish. Miles’s eyes would, he knew, haunt him 
in the same way if he ignored their dumb entreaty. But 
another pair of eyes were fixed upon him, keen and cen- 
sorious; the stern old baronet, who showed a face of 
adamant to the rest of the world, was as wax in the hands 
of his chaplain. He stammered and moistened his lips. 

““You—you'll be happy enough at Lower Float, Miles.” 

“T won’t ; I’ll be justabout damn miserable ; I’d rather 
be hanged.” 

“Tm afraid, my dear fellow,’’ said the chaplain, “ that 
you have no choice. You must obey those who are more 
experienced than yourself, and in time you will learn to be 
grateful to them.” 

“T can’t,” cried Miles, “ I justabout can’t.” 

Sir John gazed at the boy in anxious perplexity, with 
which was mingled no little irritation. He had been pre- 
pared for his grandson’s opposition to a plan which, in spite 
of the carefully emphasized “‘ we,’ was the chaplain’s 
entirely. But he had not expected Miles to show so little 
gratitude and so much fight. However, Mr. Lewis was 
equal to the occasion ; he saw that his pupil’s powers of 
resistance had been undermined by mental suffering and 
physical weakness; there might be a little outward 
bluster, but there could be no prolonged opposition of the 
will. 

“‘T think Miles is tired,’’ he said gently ; ‘‘ we had better 
start at once for the ‘ Queen Anne.’ ”’ 
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He put his hand on the boy’s shoulder, but the next 
minute he was reeling against the opposite wall, while Miles 
stood with clenched fists and flashing eyes in the middle 
of the room. The governor and Sir John rushed towards 
him, but before they could seize him he spun round, and 
fell fainting into their arms. 


CHAPTER II 
WHEREWITHAL SHALL A YOUNG MAN CLEANSE HIS WAY? 


ILES was brought in a hackney to the “ Queen 
Anne.” He was very quiet and docile; his 
treatment of Mr. Lewis seemed to have been the 

last kick of the devil in him; on recovering consciousness 
he offered no further resistance to his elders, but suffered 
them to put him into the coach and jolt him off to cleanli- 
ness and civilization. 

He could not, however, eat his supper, in spite of his 
grandfather’s entreaties and the chaplain’s commands. 
Miles without an appetite was a new experience, and both 
gentlemen decided that he was ill and must go to bed. So 
Mr. Lewis lighted him up the wide dark stairs to a room 
under the eaves, where stood a white bed hung with 
flowered chintz, and dimity curtains swayed in the dusk- 
wind. Miles looked round him with lack-lustre eyes; the 
contrast between his new and his old quarters did not 
strike him as it would have struck most men; he was too 
much of a Ballard to shrink from dirt and vitiated air. 

“ Good night,” said Mr. Lewis, putting down the candle. 

“Good night,” said the boy wearily. 

The chaplain was about to shut the door behind him 
when he heard the bed creak as Miles threw himself upon 
it. He went back into the room. 

“Miles, you will be pleased to leave off your prison 
habits now you are here, and to undress when you go to 
bed.” 

“ Yessir,’’ came the prompt, apathetic answer. 

Mr. Lewis locked the door, and went into his own room, 
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which was adjoining. There he knelt down, and prayed 
that he might have guidance for the difficult future. The 
chaplain did not look forward to his life with Miles; he 
did not care for the lad, and had offered to take charge of 
him chiefly from ‘a sense of duty. However, of one thing 
he was resolved—Miles had knocked him down, so Miles 
should help him up; his discipline of the boy during the 
next few years should atone for past mistakes, and pro- 
claim him more decidedly than ever a first-rate trainer of 
colts. 

Shortly after ten o’clock Sir John Starbrace came up- 
stairs to bed. His hand was on the latch of Miles’s door, 
when Mr. Lewis stole softly out into the passage. 

“Ts he asleep ? ” asked the baronet. 

“ T think so.” 

Sir John pushed open the door and went in, shading his 
candle. Miles lay asleep, one shapely bare arm resting on 
the coverlet. 

“Tm glad he can sleep,’”’ whispered the old man. 

“There is no reason why-he shouldn’t,” said his chap- 
Jain. 

Miles did not sleep quietly. He tossed a little as his 
grandfather and Mr. Lewis stood watching him, and rolled 
over on to his back, sighing deeply and stretching his arms. 

“ Watheri-2 Mike’. .°. Theodora...” 

“What did he say ? ” asked Sir John. 

“ He is talking in his sleep.” 

““T know ; but who are those ? ” 

“* Mike’ ’s the cut-throat he thieved with on the 
highways ; ‘ Theodora ’ ’—he stopped abruptly and looked 
at Sir John. 

“ Lewis, d’you think it means that 

“Y’m sure I cannot say. I hope not.” 

Miles turned himself again, and the gentlemen, thinking 
that the light disturbed him, left the room. 

The next day Miles was very quiet and languid, and did 
not speak unless spoken to. He dreamed and drowsed over 
his plate at breakfast, and had to be sharply reprimanded 
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by the chaplain more than once. It was Sunday, and 
Mr. Lewis strongly disapproved of travelling on the 
Sabbath, but Sir John persisted with unusual vehemence 
in his resolve to leave Horsham at once. 

“It would be brutal to keep the lad here any longer ; 
his friends are to be hanged to-morrow.” 

“‘T don’t suppose he cares. He has not mentioned them 
since he came to us.”’ 

“ He’s hardly opened his lips for that matter, but I expect 
it would hurt the poor beggar if he were to ride down the 
High Street when the hangman’s cart was ahead of him, 
or even if he were to see the crowds rushing to the 
scaffold.” 

Mr. Lewis was seldom open to conviction, but on this 
occasion, especially as his patron showed himself so 
unusually obstinate, he proved that he knew how to 
give way gracefully, and agreed to leave Horsham 
before noon on condition that “divine service’ was not 
neglected. . 

So Miles was marched off to church, where he behaved 
very well, if not very intelligently, and after a hasty dinner 
he and his grandfather and the chaplain set out on horse- 
back from the “Queen Anne.” Both gentlemen did their 
best to rouse the boy from his languor and apathy, pointing 
out to him various objects of interest on their road, and 
trying to bring him to join in the conversation. But Miles 
seemed unable to respond to their efforts, though he was 
never actually rude, and by the time they reached Buxted, 
where they were to sleep that night, it was easy to see that 
he was half dead with fatigue. 

“It will take some time before he recovers from the 
effects of his prison life,” said the chaplain, when he and 
his patron were sitting alone in the coffee-room after 
supper; “ I shall not work him very hard at first.” 

“Don’t you think that he should spend a week or two 
at Souledge ? ”’ 

The clergyman shook his head. 

“My dear Sir John, it would mean the overthrow of all 
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our plans if the boy were allowed to think himself fit to 
mix with society as before. He must not be permitted to 
forget his crimes ; he must be taught how deep a gulf he 
has fixed between himself and law-abiding humanity.” 

“Well, if it wasn’t you who'd said that, I’d think it 
was mortal hard.” 

“My dear Sir John, I beg you to realize that Miles has 
committed crimes for which the law regards death as the 
only fitting penalty. Through the mercy of Providence 
he has been spared, and it is our duty to strive—under God 
—to lead him into new paths of virtue and peace. But 
first of all must come the conviction of sin; Miles must 
be taught—by hard discipline, perhaps—to realize the 
enormity of what he has done. Then will follow the 
renewing of hope, the forming of good habits, and the 
restoration of our poor sinful charge to honour and 
happiness.” 

Mr. Lewis’s voice thrilled sweetly through the coffee- 
room, as with his hands clasped between his knees, and his 
chin cocked high, he stared at an ill-done print of Christ at 
meat with publicans and sinners. 

““T expect you are right, my dear Lewis,” said Sir John, 
lamely. 

The next day it was easy to see that Miles was not well. 
He drooped on his saddle, and at the inn where they halted 
for dinner, he was unable to eat, but drowsed on the settle, 
shivering, in spite of the hot August noon. 

In the evening they reached Lower Float Farm. It lay 
between Udimore and Icklesham, on the edge of the marshes 
fringing the Brede River. The old house was built of tiles, 
and heavy, reddening creepers hung from gable-end and 
eaves. Behind it, the fields sloped up to Great Sowden 
Wood; in front, the marsh stretched to the foot of a 
southern meadow ridge ; eastward, the hills fell back, and 
the marsh spread its solitudes north and south and to the 
sea. 

The air was damp with rising mist, and the first stars 
shone timidly over Snailham; the Brede River moaned 
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among the reeds, and a little wind, piteous as a lost child, 
shuddered in the eaves. Sir John and the chaplain lifted 
Miles from his saddle, and as good as carried him into the 
house. He was put to bed in a large, low-raftered room, as 
fresh and sweet as woman’s art could make it. But the 
wind sobbed and rattled the window, and long after Mr. 
Lewis and Sir John had left him, Miles lay listening to the 
ceaseless wail. 

When the chaplain came up to bed he looked into Miles’s 
room, and found the boy lying on the floor in front of the 
window ; the casement was flung wide open, and billows 
of white mist were rolling in. How he had come there, and 
why he had left his bed, no one ever knew, for the next 
day he was tossing deliriously, rolling his poor aching head 
in the pillows, talking, moaning, crying now for his 
father, now for Mike, now for Theodora, now only for a 
drink of water. 

The lad was very ill, and the doctor declared that the 
end could not be far off. Sir John Starbrace stayed at 
Lower Float while his grandson tossed in the narrow white 
bed upstairs, though he seldom went to see him, for 
the flushed face and vacant eyes made his heart ache 
miserably. 

The days wore on, and Miles still tossed and raved ; 
but the boy’s vitality was wonderful; his sturdy young 
body fought with death, though its ally, the mind, had 
gone over to the enemy ; and in the end youth and robust- 
ness were victorious. The insane glare died out of the brown 
eyes, the skin became once more soft and cool, and the 
doctor, shaking his head and marvelling, pronounced Miles 
out of danger. 

As soon as the worst was over, Sir John Starbrace went 
away to Souledge. His grandson seemed to miss him for 
a day or two after he had gone, but he never asked for 
the old man, and in course of time appeared to forget 
him. 

Miles was very weak; he lay in his bed watching the 
clouds scudding across the sky, and the sunshine fluttering 
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in the leaves of the poplar that shaded his window. On 
warm, still days he could smell the flowers growing in the 
little garden, and would often ask his tutor if he might go 
out of doors, persisting dully and stupidly in his request after 
it had been refused a dozen times. He could barely lift 
his head from the pillow, and had to be fed and washed like 
a baby; the latter operation he thought the chaplain 
performed much too often, but he never resisted him, all 
his old furious obstinacy was dead, he was passively—if 
apathetically—obedient. - 

Mr. Lewis was kind enough, and did his best to amuse 
him during the weary hours of convalescence. Miles was 
hard to amuse, because he hated reading, and was too weak 
to play draughts and chess. His only pleasure seemed to be 
to pore over an old book of prints, which the chaplain had 
unearthed in the parlour chest. He would lie for hours 
turning over the leaves and pondering the pictures, and 
would generally end by falling asleep with his cheek on the 
open page. 

Summer passed away, and the air that fluttered Miles’s 
white curtains began to blow cold, so that the chaplain 
closed the window, shutting out the scents of the garden 
and the sounds of the farm-yard. The boy was growing 
better, he was able to sit up in bed. Mr. Lewis chronicled 
his progress in his letters to Sir John. 


““ September 14th, 1744. 
“.. . Miles had an easy day, I think, and was a trifle 
more sociable. I tried to teach him to play draughts, but 
he is really very stupid... .” 


“ September 20th. 


“.. A warm, delightful day. Miles came downstairs 
for the first time, and sat in a low chair in the garden. 
I think he enjoyed it, though he said nothing. He is 
just like an animal. A hen and her chickens came into the 
garden while I was indoors, and when I went out again I 
found that he had managed to capture two or three of the 
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brood and put them on his knee ; but he was like a sheep- 
dog playing with kittens, and though I am sure he meant 
to be kind to the little things, was so rough with them that 
I had to take them away.” 


“ October 12th. 


«| , Miles is now able to dress and undress himself. 
I have begun to read with him in the mornings. We study 
Divinity for half an hour, then pass on to Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics. He is quite docile, but very stupid. I wish 
he were a trifle more sociable, for I find the evenings ex- 
tremely dull. However, there have been no outbursts 
of temper, for which I may be thankful.” 


““ November Io. 

“|, . Miles dida little outdoor work to-day. I sent him 
into the barns for a couple of hours, and afterwards ques- 
tioned Mullens as to his efficiency. Mullens says he is a 
good worker, but of course somewhat weak after his illness ; 
besides, he has been used to work of a very menial kind, 
and no doubt prefers it to more dignified labour. However, 
we must teach him that he is not only a farmer, but a 
gentleman.” 


“ November roth. 
. . . I now consider Miles to be completely recovered, 
and able to do his full share of farm-work. I map out his 
day as follows—He rises at half-past five, and breakfasts 
at six, then works in the fold till ten, when he comes in- 
doors and reads with me till dinner-time. The afternoon 
he spends in outdoor labour. Of course there is not much 
to do on the farm after sundown, so at six o’clock the young 
fellow resumes his studies. He is much more teachable 
than formerly, with the result that he has made enough 
progress in the Greek language to warrant my reading 
with him the Hippolytus of Euripides. In this he shows a 
quite extraordinary interest—considering how dull and 
indifferent he usually seems—and I consider my experi- 
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ment fully justified, even though I fear his attention is due 
partially, if not entirely, to the story and the characters, 
about which he persists in asking me the most childish 
and pointless questions. I wish he would show as much 
interest in other matters, for when his tasks are ended, he 
is dull company enough. He cares nothing for chess or 
backgammon, and it is hopeless to expect him to join in 
sensible conversation, and even the other night, when the 
Newsletter arrived, he showed no interest in the rumoured 
Jacobite plots, but fell asleep while I was reading the para- 
graph on Scottish affairs. He does not seem to care whether 
free, Protestant England is delivered over to slavery and 
Popery or not... . The boy is looking very well on the 
whole, though he still has no appetite. I see that he spends 
as much time as possible out of doors, but take great care 
that he is not overworked. He retires to rest very early, 
generally about nine o’clock.” 


“* December ist. 


“. . » I do not understand what you mean by ‘ keeping 
the lad too much in leading strings.’ You surely cannot 
intend that he should not be firmly disciplined during this 
first year of his life of penitence. I have told you before 
that I consider the boy very chldish in many ways, though 
in others he shows unwelcome precocity. My methods 
seem to be producing the most salutary effects. Miles 
is perfectly obedient, quiet, and well-mannered. He has 
given up his detestable habit of gossiping with the servants 
—NMullens tells me that he never opens his lips when they 
are working together, except to ask for or give directions. 
I trust, moreover, that he is learning to be, not only a 
gentleman, but a Christian. I have taught him a form of 
private prayer, simple, devout, and suitable to his unfor- 
tunate condition, and every night and morning I see that 
he kneels for at least five minutes at his bed’s head. I also 
take him to church on Sundays, and I must say that he 
behaves very well during Divine Service, though he is 
most stupid about finding his places in his Prayer Book. 
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In conclusion, my dear Sir John, I have no doubt but that 
a change has taken place in my pupil’s character, and that 
the young fellow needs only loving and firm discipline 
to enable him to work out his repentance and tread the 
new paths of virtue and uprightness. That so difficult and 
momentous a task has been committed to me, is a source 
of awe and thanksgiving to 
“Your devoted and obedient servant, 


* FRANK P. LEwIs.”’ 


This was the view of Miles’s life at Lower Float Farm 
held by his tutor, and the only being who ventured to 
differ from him was Miles himself. To Miles, his existence 
was no healthy combination of labour, discipline, and penit- 
ence, but a dreary succession of days and nights, bringing 
him the same awful sense of loneliness. He was quiet and 
obedient because he had not the energy to disobey ; his 
proud young spirit was broken, the devil had been beaten 
out of him, but no Stronger Man had taken his place. The 
chaplain treated him considerately enough, but he was 
unable to offer the lad the sympathy which might have 
saved him; and though he had plenty of pity for his 
charge, knew nothing of compassion. 

Sir John Starbrace paid a visit to Lower Float just 
before Christmastide, and Mr. Lewis put Miles through his 
paces, allowing the baronet glimpses of his grandson’s 
good behaviour at work and at meals and at his devotions. 
Sir John gave the clergyman his meed of praise, and would 
have given Miles a couple of guineas if his tutor had allowed 
it; but the Rev. Frank Power Lewis disapproved of 
rewards as much as he disapproved of “ injudicious 
whipping ” ; besides, it was contrary to his system with 
Miles to let him have money in his pockets. 

The punishment of the baronet’s harshness towards 
Gerard seemed to be his helplessness to exercise the tender 
feelings of love and forgiveness when they visited him in 
his old age. He was obliged to take leave of Miles, longing 
to stroke the rough head and pat the stalwart shoulder as 
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in days gone by, but unable to do so because Mr. Lewis 
wished the lad to realize his exile from respectable 
humanity through a total deprivation of anything ap- 
proaching a caress. Sir John would fain have taken Miles 
back with him to Souledge, for in spite of the tutor’s 
declarations to the contrary, he thought the boy ailing 
and in need of a change. But he had bowed too long to 
his chaplain to be able to withstand him now; besides, 
Mr. Lewis’s banishment with Miles to Lower Float meant 
unwonted freedom for the baronet at Souledge. In spite 
of his true regard for the clergyman, he never left his 
presence without tossing his head and throwing back his 
shoulders like a boy set free from school. 

Miles was in low spirits the day his grandfather left, so 
low, that even Mr. Lewis thought him depressed and gently 
chid him for it. 

“T do not hesitate, Miles, to say that you have no right 
to be gloomy—you, who are being so firmly and tenderly 
guided back into the paths of righteousness, who, among 
surroundings so eminently helpful, are being taught to 
work out your repentance——” 

“Ts this what you call working out my repentance ? ” 

The words came with a certain insolent abruptness that 
the chaplain had thought long dead. He stared at Miles 
in amazement; the brown eyes were fixed on him 
with a peculiar steady gaze which nearly made Mr. 
Lewis drop his own. But the next moment he recovered 
himself. 

“Go to your room at once,” he said sternly ; and the 
momentary burst of the old fire must have died, for Miles 
went obediently, without a word. 

One of the circumstances which tended most surely to 
break the boy’s spirit and destroy his self-respect was his 
tutor’s habit of punishing him as he would punish a child. 
If Mr. Lewis had strapped or beaten him he could not have 
humiliated him more utterly than when for some trivial 
offence—Miles’s offences were always trivial now, the result 
of stupidity rather than of obstinacy—he sent him to his 
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room, set him to write a Latin exercise, or kept him on 
bread and water for a day. At first the lad’s whole soul 
had revolted against such treatment, but after a while he 
became callous, his self-respect was no longer wounded, 
because it was dead. 

Miles found the night hours the dreariest and most 
miserable of his existence. It was part of the chaplain’s 
scheme that his charge should have plenty of time in bed. 
But Miles never slept before midnight, and generally woke 
at cock-crow, so the night meant for him a few hours’ 
forgetfulness and an intolerable time of tossing in crumpled 
sheets, and rambling distressfully in the past. During the 
day he had plenty of occupations which kept the bitterest 
thoughts away, but at night, when the fogs brooded on the 
marshes and wrapped a chilly blanket round the old farm, 
memory after memory knocked at his heart, and would 
not be denied. 

The respectable, law-abiding clergyman, sleeping peace- 
fully in the next room, had never had any one to love and 
serve him as Miles had been loved and served. A man and 
a woman had died for him ; a poor girl, who had seen him 
only once, had risked a beating for his sake ; and if Michael 
Daunt had tricked and ruined him, he had not done so 
from enmity, but from an emotion as near akin to love as 
his corrupt young heart had ever known. 

Sitting up in bed, shivering under the thin coverlet, 
he entertained his company of ghosts. The wind was full 
of their voices, their shadows stood round him in the star- 
dusk. There was Joyce Favarger, with her rough hair and 
her wild eyes; there were Cowlease and Wethersden ; there 
were Millar and Cady, fresh from their dreadful hanging. 
There was Mike, not jaunty and good to look at, as in the 
careless months of “ the lay,” but haggard and aged with 
suffering, as when he writhed in the straw at Little Cheyne. 
Gerard Starbrace he met most often in dreams, quiet, 
guileless dreams of his childhood at Westfield Moor, the 
lights of which he sometimes saw as he drove his wagon 
at dusk along the Hastings road. 
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He never dreamed of Theodora. In the early days of 
his illness he had thought she was dead like the others ; 
when he grew better he realized that she was dead to him 
only. He never heard any news of her, and often wondered 
whether she would ever come to Cockmartin Manor and 
ride with Squire Oxenbridge’s hounds. The hunt often 
passed Lower Float Farm, and Miles always dropped spade 
or mattock when he heard the horn, and ran to catch a 
glimpse of the field as it swept by. For the first time he _ 
noticed a melancholy in those huntsman’s cries, pitched 
in a minor key, ringing among the woods or down by the 
Brede River. After he was in bed at nights he seemed 
to hear them, and when he walked in the chill white 
dawn, it was as if they rose from the alders beside the 
marsh, 

Miles was never allowed to mix with lads or girls of his 
own age, and it was this loneliness, this exile from his 
fellows, this ceaseless companionship of a man who neither 
loved nor understood him, which made his life so intoler- 
able. It was this also which made him turn with something 
like relief to the “studies” that had formerly called out 
all the contrariety and obstinacy of his nature. The result 
was that, as Mr. Lewis was an excellent teacher, the boy 
began to make some progress, and when his tutor conceived 
the happy idea of transferring him from Homer to Euripides 
to show positive interest. Such interest was indeed, as the 
chaplain had remarked to Sir John, a peculiar freak of 
a peculiar temperament; it soon deepened into absorp- 
tion, and Miles floundered through the difficult verse 
of the Hippolytus with a perseverance that his tutor 
would in Souledge days have thought impossible. It was 
not the majestic swell and cadence which enchanted 
him, or the barbarous music of the o.’s and ov’s, it was 
the story, stalking to its inevitable catastrophe, it was the 
lives of men caught like birds in the snare of the fowler— 
the play moved his inmost being, it thrilled his soul with 
a thousand complex emotions, all the sweeter because he 
could not analyze them. While he pored over the pages, he 
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forgot his loneliness, his degradation, his craving for the 
dead and for the living, and breathed new air at Troczen 
with Phaedra, and Hippolytus and his steeds. 

Mr. Lewis was careful to explain to him that Phaedra’s 
sufferings were bitterer than those of her stepson, because 
Hippolytus had virtue and the thought of his innocence 
to support him, whereas Phaedra was a sinner. Miles cared 
little for pure Hippolytus, unless it was the recital of the 
stampede through the surf, when, meshed in the reins of 
the steeds he loved, his head was battered and his flesh 
was torn on the rocks and on his chariot wheels. He pre- 
ferred to think of Phaedra, lying languid and miserable on 
her wind-swept pillows, sighing for the love that could 
never be hers. Her sorrow seemed to him akin to his own. 
Like Phaedra he loved one who was alive and not far off, 
yet separated from him by gulfs unbridgeable. He often 
thought that if he might have counted on Theodora’s dear 
love, he could have borne the rest. But he knew that he 
had failed her a second time, and he did not expect her 
to forgive him. He had seen Martin Straightway at his 
trial before the magistrate ; the fellow would have heard 
his foolish defence; he would have told Theodora, and 
Theodora was “ devilish hard.” 

There was a song of the chorus in the Hippolytus which 
called to him strangely—the ode beginning ‘‘ })AuBdrous td 
kevOpao. yevoipav.”’ It haunted him, sleeping and waking, 
especially the last lines—“‘ She will go to her bridal chamber, 
she will steal her white throat into the noose, shuddering 
with fear, yet firm to choose her only way to honour, and 
free herself from the burden of her love.” 

He took the volume up to bed with him one night, and 
when he woke in the cold miserable dawn, he knew why 
the verses called to him. Shuddering with fear, yet firm in 
his choice, he slipped out of bed and stole barefoot across 
the room. He snatched up the handkerchief he usually 
wore round his throat, crept back between the sheets, and 
fastening it about his neck, made it secure to the bedpost, 
and drew the ends. 
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A quarter of an hour later he was found, unconscious 
and black-lipped, but still alive. 

They nursed him kindly enough, and bore with him when 
he was sullen with the pain of his bruised throat. Yet 
Miles had added to his own burden. He recovered after 
a few days, but thenceforward at night his hands were 
tied, and Mr. Lewis slept in the room with him. 


CHAPTER III 
ASHES 


T was late in February, and the Rev. Frank Power 
Lewis stood in the doorway of Lower Float Farm, 
looking out into the gathering dusk. The sun had just 

set, and whorls of red vapour eddied in the west, flushing 
the leaden snow-clouds that were labouring up frorn Stone- 
link. Towards the east the sky was clear—a soft greenish- 
gray—and the fold-star hung trembling above the flooded 
marshes. Mr. Lewis sighed; he had felt unusually des- 
pondent during the last month. His charge’s attempt at 
suicide had rudely crushed the hopes he had thought so 
soon to be realized ; and the worst of it all was that Miles 
did not in the least appear to see the moral enormity of 
what he had done. No lectures, no quoting of Scripture, 
no appeal to morality or to reason seemed able to convince 
his duli soul that his life was not his own, to be cast from 
him at his pleasure, like a hair garment that chafes the 
skin. 

So Mr. Lewis held uneasy communion with himself. 
Had Miles brought him face to face with a second failure ? 
He shrank from the thought, for success in his colt-training 
was as his daily bread to him. What was there in Miles 
that he should be wounded by a treatment which had 
healed others? This question, invariably recurring, did 
not soften the chaplain’s lot, because it confronted him 
with the unwelcome fact that he did not understand the 
boy ; he who had hitherto thought that there was not a 
lad in the kingdom whose heart he could not read like an 
open book. He found it hard not to feel uncharitably 
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towards his charge in consequence. Besides, the relations 
between the tutor and the pupil, always strained, had been 
made intolerable. Miles could henceforth never be left 
alone, he must not enjoy solitude even for a single moment ; 
when not working with the farm-men, he must be under 
his tutor’s eyes; at night, above all—that time of the 
vexing of men’s souls—he must be guarded. With a sigh, 
the chaplain had removed his possessions to Miles’s room, 
conscious that his sleep could no longer be sweet, with a_ 
companion who tumbled and tossed from dark till dawn.” 
His only comfort was that the sight of his tutor at his 
devotions would be a valuable object-lesson for Miles. The 
boy, lying in despairing discomfort in his bed, his wrists 
crossed and strapped behind him, would watch the chap- 
lain kneeling beside the other bed, his hands clasped, his 
wig laid aside, so that his short curly hair showed chestnut 
against the pink coverlet. Miles would wonder stupidly 
what he could have to say that he knelt so long. When 
he himself knelt at his bed’s head, he knelt in silence, 
in revolt, till the five minutes were over, then rose 
prayerless. 

A step sounded on the ree of the farmyard, and Star- 
brace came in. He passed his tutor without a word, and 
flung himself down by the fire, leaning his head against a 
chair, and stretching out his hands to the blaze. He looked 
utterly weary and utterly miserable. The young face, 
tilted so that the firelight played on the bare throat, wore 
an expression that stirred both pity and resentment in the 
chaplain’s heart. 

“ Miles,”’ he said, “‘I object to this lounging. Is all 
your work done for to-day ? ” 

The boy mechanically straightened himself into a more 
dignified position. 

“I’m going over to Court Lodge, sir, with Mullens, to 
see Dunn about them wethers. But Mullens won't have 
finished with the cows for ten minutes or so.’ 

“TI do not like to see you idle. Fetch your Greek 
grammar and conjugate me rim7w —no, you had better go 
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and balance the corn accounts with Noakes ; he’s in the 
harness room.” 

Miles rose obediently, and slouched off. Mr. Lewis 
went to the door, and looked across the gray fields to 
where the clouds were rolling in the west. 

“‘ There'll be snow,” he said to himself ; “‘ I hope it will 
hold off till I have come back from Mrs. Goodsell’s. I am 
sorely tempted to remain at home. But after all I must 
not forget my priestly office ; I must minister to those who, 
I fear, are sadly neglected by their own pastor.’’ The 
clergyman sighed gently, as he thought of the Rector of 
Udimore, no doubt at that moment swilling ale at the 
“ Red Lion ” after a mad ride with the hounds. 

“It is a bad day for the hunt, but I expect the hounds 
have been called off by now.’”’ He gave another glance at 
the sky. ‘‘I think I had better set out at once, before the 
storm comes. I told Mrs. Goodsell I shouldn’t arrive till 
six, but doubtless she will not be ill pleased to see me a 
few minutes earlier.” 

He went back into the house, and entered the kitchen. 
One of the farm-hands, who had been out all day with the 
ewes, was snatching a hasty meal before he went back to 
fold them. 

“ Cruttenden,” said the chaplain, ‘‘I shall be out for 
an hour or so, and I wish Mr. Starbrace to remain with 
you or with Mullens till I return. When he comes back 
from Court Lodge he can help you with the ewes.” 

“Yessir, I'll see to it, sir.”’ 

The clergyman went out. He had lately taken upon 
himself some parish visiting, together with occasional 
ministrations in the church at Udimore. He wished for 
the relief of interests apart from Miles Starbrace, and felt 
that he might safely leave the boy with the farm-hands, 
who were old servants, and could be trusted to keep him 
from self-slaughter. 

Mr. Lewis glanced at the sky as he went up the farm- 
drive. It had become very black during the short time 
he had been indoors; and as he walked quickly towards 
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the road snowflakes began to float down the leaden cloud- 
wall, and the wind rattled the naked branches of the 
willows. Lower Float drive was a long one; it wound up 
from the marshes, across the brow of the hill and joined 
the Udimore road near Sowden. It seemed more than 
usually dreary and desolate that day, and the chaplain 
longed to meet some one who would break the windy 
silence with a cheerful word. 

The snowflakes fell thicker ; they whirled madly through 
the air, they covered the priest’s shoulders with a white 
chasuble. Then suddenly the wind gave a shriek, and the 
willow branches rattled like the bones of a gigantic skeleton, 
while a cloud of darkness and tempest swept over the fields. 
Mr. Lewis drew back into the scanty shelter afforded by a 
holly bush. He debated whether he should press forward 
in the teeth of such a storm, and had decided to let nothing 
come between him and his duty, when horses’ hoofs 
sounded on the snow, and he heard voices talking anxiously. 

““T wonder where this track’s leading us—oh, there’s 
some one sheltering under the hedge; I’ll ask him—Can 
you tell me if this road will take us to Westfield ? ” 

Mr. Lewis stepped from under the holly bush, his hat in 
his hand, so that the snowflakes fell on his immaculate wig. 

“ Miss Straightway, I believe,” he said, with undisguised 
delight. He had always admired Theodora. 

“What! Mr. Lewis! I’m so glad to meet you. We’ve 
quite lost our way. Can you tell me if we can get to West- 
field by this road ? ” 

“T fear not. This is the drive of Lower Float Farm, 
and stops at the yard. I do not think there is any way to 
Westfield, except through Udimore and Brede.” 

“How exasperating. We're going to have the most 
frightful storm.” 

“ Will you not take shelter at Lower Float? I don’t 
think this hurricane will last long.” 

The girl looked up at the furious, scudding wrack, and 
hesitated. 

The chaplain, whose nature was by no means destitute 
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of romance, at once connected her unwillingness with the 
name he had heard Miles mutter in his sleep and so often 
in his delirium. 

“TI hope you will come, Miss Straightway. The storm 
shows signs of growing more violent, though, I repeat, I do 
not think that it will be of long duration. I regret that I 
shall be unable to entertain you, as duty calls me to the 
sick bed of a poor woman up at Sowden. Mr. Starbrace, 
also, will be out ; but perhaps you will manage to pass the 
time with a book.” 

His words had reassured Theodora. 

“Thank you. I dare say it would be unwise to ride 
farther in such a storm. It is very good of you to let us 
take shelter at your house.” 

Mr. Lewis assured her fervently that it was a pleasure 
to be of the least assistance to her, and walked at her bridle 
down the steep track, while the groom followed gingerly 
behind. He asked her if she had had a good day’s hunting, 
told her that he had not known she was at Cockmartin, 
that it was delightful to have her back again after so long 
an absence. Theodora was very uncommunicative, speak- 
ing no more than courtesy required. 

They reached the farm-house in a few minutes, and the 
clergyman helped the girl to dismount, and bade her groom 
lead the two horses to the stables, where there would be 
oats for them. Mr. Lewis brought Theodora into the 
parlour, and stirred up the fire. He was very unwilling to 
leave her for the darkness and storm, but duty had always 
been a power with the chaplain, and courteously bidding 
her good night, he flung his cloak round him and went out. 

Theodora leaned against the chimney-piece, her foot 
on the fender. An overwhelming depression of spirit had 
seized her and resisted her most frenzied struggles to throw 
it off. It seemed to belong to the place—to brood in the 
air. The little room was comfortable enough. A table 
stood in the middle, with one or two books on it. Theodora 
turned them over; they were a Greek grammar, and a 
handbook of Christian doctrine. More books were arranged 
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on shelves against the walls; most of them were lesson 
books, but there were also a few theological and devotional 
works. Above the fireplace hung a fine print of Christ on 
the cross. 

The room was certainly comfortable, though its appoint- 
ments were severely simple, but the air of it seemed heavy 
with human sighs. Morbid to a degree, Theodora could 
not rid herself of the idea that relentless sufferings had been 
endured there, that eyes drowned in tears had stared un- 
comforted at the picture of the world’s sublimest love, or 
struggled with the crabbed characters of volumes of dreary 
instruction and banal piety. 

““T can’t stay here,’’ she murmured to herself; ‘ I'll 
leave directly the sky lifts.” 

She leaned her head against her arm, and stared moodily 
at the firelight glowing on her riding-boot. She was tired 
after the hunt, and memories of bygone hunts were upon 
her. 

Suddenly a dragging footstep sounded in the yard, and 
the next moment the door swung open. 

“I’m back from Court-Lodge, sir. Shall I 

The voice ceased abruptly, and Theodora turned. Then 
came a silence, broken by her name. 

Miles stood in the doorway, his hand on the latch, the 
snow on his hair and shoulders. His hair was cut short, as 
at Westfield Moor, and he wore a simple corduroy suit, 
with buff gaiters, like any young farmer of the better class. 

Theodora hoped he would turn and leave the room, and 
at first he thought of doing so; but links of iron seemed 
to drag him to her side, and he came slowly forward. He 
saw that her face looked paler than ever against her dusky, 
uncurled hair, tied at her neck for the ride; he saw that 
she wore the habit of many noble folds he loved ; he saw 
her long boots splashed with mud and snow, heard the 
jingle of the spur on her stirrup-foot, as in Souledge 
days. 

isodots felt the silence intolerable, and broke it. 

‘“‘T’m sheltering here from the snow. Mr. Lewis asked 
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me to come in, but he couldn’t wait, because he has to visit 
a poor woman up at Sowden.” 

“‘ You’ve been hunting ? ”’ Miles spoke at last, but with 
stammering lips. 

“Yes, we had some good sport ’”’—was Miles never 
going away? Would he stand for the rest of the evening 
staring at her with those wretched brown eyes? ‘‘ Do you 
often hunt now?” cried the girl in desperation, for she 
could not endure another silence. 

“No; I’ve not ridden for eight months.” 

“* Where’s Pharisee ? ”’ 

*Induine* 

There could be no stronger evidence of the despairing 
apathy into which the lad had fallen, than the fact that he 
had not once inquired after Pharisee. 

“Have you been long in these parts ? ” faltered Miles. 
He had come a step or two further into the room. 

“Only a week. My mother is at Cockmartin, and my 
father wanted me to be with her.” 

Miles came slowly up to the fire, and leaned against the 
opposite end of the chimney-piece. Theodora marvelled 
that he did not go. 

For a moment or two they stood motionless, the firelight 
playing on them, his boot nearly touching hers on the 
dogs. 

“T reckon you want me to go away,” he said at last, 
“but we’ve talked a lot of nonsense, Theodora, and I’m 
not going till I’ve had a word of sense with you.” 

“It’s no use speaking. We'll only be more miserable 
than ever. If we were wise we wouldn’t even think.” 


“T’ll think of you as long as I live, and they won’t let 
me die.” 


“What do you mean ? ” 

“T tried to end it all, Phaedra’s way. But I didn’t pull 
the ends tight enough.” 

Theodora drew back. 

“ You tried to kill yourself ? ” 

“ Reckon I did.” 
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“Thank God you didn’t succeed ! ” 

“You wouldn’t say ‘ Thank God’ if you were me.” 

Theodora turned away from the fire, and began to stride 
up and down the room. 

“* Miles,”’ she said at last, ‘‘ I know I seem brutal. If 
you and I were people in a novel, every one would call me 
a heartless jade, who richly deserved her ill-fortune. But 
surely you understand that—that after all the promises 
you have broken ¥ 

“T thought you'd hear,’”’ muttered the lad. - 

“Yes, I heard—Oh, Miles, I’m sure I’m as miserable as 
you.” 

“ Reckon you an’t.” 

“ How can yousayso? Do you think it didn’t hurt me— 
crush me, break me—to know that my lover had failed me 
for the second time, that he had given my money and my 
jewels, which were to have saved him and restored him to 
me, to a rascally libertine for his play and his woman ? ”’ 

“I was unaccountable fond of that rascal, as you call 
him—he’s dead, Theodora; don’t you abuse him—and I 
reckon it ud all have been to my advantage if those damned 
hornies hadn’t come and bowled us out.” 

“You must have known that you ran great risks by 
staying another night in England.” 

“ T’d have run worse if I’d gone to Dover—Mike showed 
me that pretty clearly. I made sure as you’d want me to 
escape the safest way.” 

“Of course I would; but you could have taken ship 
from Rye without spending the night at a thieves’ tavern 
first ; and you needn’t have parted with all I gave you to 
a highwayman and his mistress.” 

“T didn’t part with ’em. Mike was to have paid me 
back the money, and then have given me the full value 
of the necklace, which is more than I’d have had from a 
fence —and it ud have been the scragging of me to have 
sold ’em to a jeweller.” 

“J see that Daunt has supplied you with plenty of 
excuses. But, Miles, as I’ve told you before, it isn’t so 
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much your actions I’m disappointed in—it’s you. For 
the second time you have failed me, and I can’t recover 
my trust. I do not doubt that you love me, but you've 
clearly shown that your love has no power over your life 
—that it can’t control your impulses or your passions. 
If I were another woman everything might have been 
different. I might have saved you—but I’m a hard woman, 
Miles.” 

The lad bowed his head upon his arm. 

Theodora took another turn across the room. Then she 
went back to the fireplace. Miles’s hands were gripping 
the chimney-piece, and some of the old emotion rose in her 
heart as she gazed at them. They were so brown and 
shapely ; they were the only part of him that was really 
refined. His face and figure hada certain coarseness mingled 
with their beauty ; but his hands, in spite of the scars of 
labour, had always been the hands of a gentleman. Her 
eyes travelled from the slender finger-tips to the wrists, 
and noticed round them a chain of gray bruises. 

“What have you done to your wrists ? ” she asked in 
a gust of pity. 

Miles lifted his brown eyes to her face. 

“Since I tried to end it all,” he said slowly, ‘“‘ I’ve had 
my hands tied o’ nights. Mr. Lewis pulls the strap as 
gently as he can, but it’s bound to bruise ’em a bit.” 

Theodora shrank back. The thought that this boy who 
loved her was being tortured and humiliated, even though 
it was for his own unworthiness, made the tears rush 
scalding to her eyes. She contrasted what he had been in 
Souledge days with what he was that evening ; compared 
the shouting lad, who had galloped at her side after the 
foxhounds, with the miserable figure stooping over the 
fire. 

“T don’t want you to think,” she said huskily, striding 
up and down the room, “ that this means all things to you, 
and nothing to me. My life can never be what it was 
before you came into it. If our wretchedness could be 
weighed in the balance, mine would not be found wanting.” 
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Miles langhed—not the laugh of Souledge days. 

“Miles, can’t you see—can’t you understand that I’m 
acting for your good as well as for mine ? ”’ 

“No,” said Miles, drearily ; ‘“‘ I can’t.” 

“You don’t know what you say. You’d be miserable 
if you married me—we’d break each other’s hearts.” 

““ Because you despise me.” 

“T don’t despise you, but I can’t respect you; and I 
should be wretched if I married a man I did not respect 
as well as love. You’d be wretched too, for I should always 
be showing you that I couldn’t respect you and was miser- 
able because of it—you’d end by hating me! ” 

“ Hate you !—that’s gammon.” 

“But I repeat it. You’d hate me soon enough when you 
found out how harshly I should always judge you, how 
bitterly I should always reproach you for the most trifling 
faults ; how I could never forget that you had twice failed 
me—I know myself better than you know me, Miles.” 

“ Well, if I’m to be wretched, I’d rather be wretched with 
you than with that Lewis.” 

“T don’t see why you detest him so. I can’t say 
that I care much for him, but I should think he’s quite 
tolerable.” 

Miles laughed again. 

“T wish you wouldn’t laugh in that horrible way—and 
even if you do hate Mr. Lewis, you’re sure to be free of 
him sooner or later; you aren’t tied to him as you’d be 
tied to your wife.” 

“ Free of him !—not till I’m in my shroud.” 

“Nonsense! You're nearly of age—when you're 
twenty-one you can leave Lower Float.” 

“ T’m not twenty yet ; and when I’m twenty-one d’you 
think T’ll have enough spirit to get free? That man’s 
crushed me down, Theodora; he’s beaten the soul out 
of me. Oh, if only you could see me grovel to him, do what 
he bids, and if he chooses to punish me, bearing it like a 
babby. A year ago I knocked him down because he wanted 
to thrash me. If he wanted to thrash me now—‘ whip’ 
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me, as he calls it—I reckon I’d take off my coat and bear 
it like a lamb—dog, I mean. Oh, my God, my God!” 

The cry burst from him with a stifled agony that Theo- 
dora had heard only once before—when a man was rolled 
on by his horse in the hunting field. The hopeless, gasping 
anguish was the same. 

“ Miles,”’ she cried, stroking his arm in her pity, ‘‘ bear 
up under it—for my sake don’t give way.” 

“T daresay you pity me, Theodora; but understand this, 
my girl, that to give a man pity when he wants love is like 
tipping a fellow sugar-plums when he’s starving. I know 
that I’ve treated you badly, but you'll never have a man 
to love you as I do. Maybe good men ull love you and 
great men ull love you, but they’ll never give you what I 
could give if only you’d let me. Sometimes I think that 
if you loved me only half as much as I love you, you’d take 
me as I am, bad and all.” 

Theodora was silent, and her mind traced the career 
of the Stranger from the moment he had first thrust his 
foot inside the door till the day when, after weeks of battle, 
she had at last succeeded—not in casting him out, but in 
binding him hand and foot and flinging him into a corner, 
where she could never forget him, but where he would 
never molest her, save with reproaches. She could not 
remember the exact day that interest had deepened into 
friendship, or when friendship had burned into love. The 
transformation had been gradual; there had been no 
thunderclap of realization ; she had scarcely noticed the 
pilgrim till his foot was across the threshold, and it was 
too late to shut the gates. She had welcomed him with 
doubting and rejoicing, and she had flung aside her doubts 
as unworthy ; had bade him come in and sup with her— 
bade him, perhaps, because she knew that if she did not 
he would come without her bidding. Then had followed 
disillusionment, despair, and a vain struggle to gather up 
the fragments that remained of life—till a midnight in 
July, when her lover had been strong and she had been 
weak ; when he had given her promises and she had given 
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him hope—the first to be broken, the second to be lost. 
Once again he had failed her, and this time the bruised 
reed was broken. She realized her powerlessness to reform 
him ; she realized that he was unworthy of her, even as 
she in a sense was unworthy of him. Eight months had 
accomplished what had been barely attempted in three, 
and reason was able to build a wall too stout for emotion 
to throw down. She realized the misery such a marriage 
was bound to bring both her and him. If it had been a 
case of her suffering only, she would have faced it for his 
sake, but her good sense taught her that the burden of 
such an ill-assorted union would fall on his shoulders as 
well as hers, and for his sake as well as her own she would 
fight the forces that had brought them together, and would 
save them from each other and themselves. 

“ Yes,” continued Miles, speaking more humbly, “ I’ve 
behaved badly, and perhaps you’re right not to forget 
it. But when you say you love me, I can’t help thinking 
that you and I are calling two different things by the same 
name. If it was you who'd gone to the devil, Theodora, 
blast me if I wouldn’t take you for my dear wife all the same, 
and try and make you forget that you’d been miserable 
and in prison, and had seen all the folks you loved die.” 

“ You wouldn’t—indeed you wouldn’t.” 

“But I would; and I ask you, my dear, are you right 
to leave me to rot here like a sheep with a broken back ? 
Maybe when I’m dead you'll be asking yourself that 
question.” 

“Why do you talk so despairingly ? Can’t you pick 
yourself up?” 

“* Work out my repentance’? That’s what I’m doing 
now, ant I? And what a man it’s making of me, to be 
sure!” 

Miles never used to be ironical. Theodora looked at 
him and shuddered. She stepped back, for she felt that he 
would take her hand, and for some strange reason she 
could not bear the touch of him, 

“‘ Miles, I don’t mean that.” 
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“ Then what do you mean ?” 

‘‘Can’t you carve out a new life for yourself—in another 
country—or as a soldier?” 

“ And if I did, Theo ? ” 

‘“‘ No,” she said quickly, “‘ no more promises. You shall 
not try to reform yourself merely to win a reward. Miles, 
have you ever loved goodness for its own sake ? ”’ 

The question seemed to stagger him. 

“‘T love you,” he faltered, ‘‘ and I don’t see what else 
matters.” 

“‘ That’s it,”” said Theodora sadly, ‘‘ that’s what divides 
us.” 
She was still striding furiously. Her continual motion 
contrasted sharply with Miles’s dejected stoop over the 
fire. 

“‘ That’s what divides us,”’ she repeated. 

“‘ But need it divide us ? ” 

“What else can it do? Miles, how can I swear to 
honour and obey you, when I see that you are swayed by 
nothing but your passions ? I’d almost said ‘ Jove, honour, 
and obey you,’ but the pity of it is that I can love where I 
can’t honour and obey. Yet love wouldn’t make you and 
me happy, Miles; we need something more, and that we 
haven’t got. We don’t understand each other, we don’t 
respect each other—oh, it’s breaking our hearts to part, 
but it would grind down our souls to be together ! ” 

Miles stared at her wretchedly. She was very different 
from the woman who had clung to him between darkness 
and dawn at Wildage, and had felt so thin and frail in his 
arms. To-night their positions were reversed ; it was she 
who was strong, and he who was weak; she whom grief 
had made masterful, he whom it had broken. In spite of 
himself he saw—yet not very clearly—the force of her 
argument. She was silent, looking anxiously at the sky, 
where a pale bar shone through the still falling snow. 
Moved by one of his impulses, he strode towards her, and 
took her hand. She tried to wrench it away. 

“ Miles, don’t tortureme. Thesky’s clearing. I must go.” 
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“Tt’s still snowing hard.” 

“Why do you want me to stay? Can’t you understand 
that all’s over between us, that from henceforth we’re 
dead to each other—that it’s better so ? ” 

“ Are you sure of that, Theodora ? ” 

“ Quite sure. Leave go my hand.” 

He dropped it, and the action was a sacrament—the 
outward and visible sign of the death of all those dear 
hopes that had been dying for so long, that should have 
been dead long ago. - 

“Very well, Theodora. You and IJ are to part to-night, 
and most likely we'll never meet again. I hope you won’t 
think of me as I think of you. I think of you always, when 
I’m working or eating or lying awake in bed listening to 
that chaplain’s hateful breathing—I might have lain awake 
and listened to yours, and held my wife’s hand as she slept ; 
but you won’t have it so. I don’t blame you, dear; after 
all, you’ve given me plenty of happiness, and I’ll always 
be grateful to you. We had some grand days with the 
fox-hounds, hadn’t we? Do you remember the first 
time we rode together, when I was farm-boy at Lankhurst, 
and we were lost in the lanes round Sheep’s Castle ? We 
were happy at Stelling, too, what with hunting and dancing, 
and sitting in your parlour with your books. I’ll never 
forget how happy we’ve been, and I'll never forget how 
miserable ; but I hope you will.” 

He stopped speaking, for he saw that the tears were 
tolling down her cheeks. 

“ Oh, Miles. . . if you hadn’t been you, or I hadn’t 
been me.... There! I’m talking nonsense—but it’s 
true. Two different people under the same circumstances 
would have had quite a different story. Still, it’s no use 
whining—and see, the snow has nearly stopped, and I hear 
hoofs in the yard. Purcell has brought round the horses.”’ 

“ Are you going?” 

jp Mieast! 

She stood motionless, her head high. She had dashed 
away her tears. 
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“‘ Good-bye,” she said at last, and turned from him, 
but the next moment swung round, the colour mounting 
on her cheeks. . 

“ Miles, give me your hand.” 

He held it out to her, and she wrung it as one man would 
wring another’s. 

He stood erect, watching her as she crossed the room. 
He thought that perhaps she would look back on the 
threshold ; but she was too wise to meet his eyes again. 

There was the jingle of spurs on the stones outside, then 
the clatter of hoofs, then a soft thudding that sounded 
fainter and fainter till it died away. 

Miles’s head fell back upon his arm, then his knees 
bowed under him, and he sank down upon the warm flags 
of the hearth—among the ashes... . 


An hour later, hardly aware of what he was doing, Miles 
went to the house door and looked out. The wind had fallen 
asleep, the sky was star-sown, and the fields were white 
as a chrisom. From far away came the bleating of 
sheep. 

The chaplain was out, and Miles sighed with relief. 
The place seemed strangely quiet ; surely he had not been 
left alone? Glorying in his unaccustomed solitude, the 
lad trod softly back into the house. As he passed the 
kitchen, he caught the sound of heavy breathing. 

He looked in at the open door. Cruttenden the shepherd 
lay sleeping on the settle, a half-eaten manchet in his hand. 
Hard work and anxiety about his flock had made him fail 
his master and his ewes together. 

At first Miles would have roused the man with a kick, 
for his heart sickened to think of the poor animals bleating 
in the snowdrifts, perhaps to be disappointed of their 
motherhood through this fellow’s neglect. But suddenly 
his countenance changed. Noakes had gone home, Mullens 
had ridden over to Snailham to fetch his wife who had spent 
the day at her sister’s ; the shepherd had evidently been 
left to watch him, and the shepherd was asleep. 
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A crowd of hopes and fears hustled through Miles’s 
brain. He hesitated, glanced at his sleeping gaoler, at 
the white fields outside, and back into the dark empty 
house. He hesitated no more, but penniless, foodless, 
conscious of no desires, except to be free and to be alone, 
went out into the night, while after him across the white 
meadows came the bleating of the ewes. 


CHAPTER IV 


OUT OF THE SNARE 


lay near Prestonpans. The men had just landed at 
Dunbar, after a stormy voyage, and several of them 
had not yet recovered from their sea-sickness. 

A dozen or so of Colonel Gardiner’s dragoons were 
gathered round their camp fire, cheerful at the thought of 
the victory they felt sure to win on the morrow. The night 
was stormy; the wind drove a wrack of clouds across the 
sky, and every now and then a burst of lightning showed 
the cornfields of the Forth Valley, with the stooks heaped 
in them, and the morass that lay between the English 
and the ridge where the Pretender and his Highlanders 
bivouacked among the pease. 

“Hope as how poor Brown ull be easier to-morrow,” 
said one of the fellows, sprawling with his head on his 
knapsack ; ‘ he don’t look fit for sending savages to hell.” 

“Tt’s joost like them South coast fellows,” rejoined a 
companion, ‘‘ they’ve lived by the sea a’ theer days, but 
when it cooms to sailing on’t——” 

“Poor lad,” said the gray-haired corporal; “‘he’s had 
a hard time, I’ll swear.”’ 

A mutter of assent went round the fire. 

“T’ll never forget the night he joined,” said a trooper, 
“ five months ago when we were in barracks at Carlisle. 
His bed was next mine, and damn me if he didn’t cry out 
in his sleep the whole night long.” 

“He doos that yet. Ar was in ’s cabin on boord th’ 
Argus, and scarce a wink o’ sleep could Ar get when he 
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was off, though to do him joostice, he was generally too 
sick to close an ee.”’ 

“ He won’t tell us anything about himself. I once asked 
him—damn civilly, too—how he’d got those scars on his 
wrists, and let me rot if he didn’t threaten to murder me 
and used such language and looked so black, that Sergeant 
Potter reported him to the Colonel, who ordered him two 
dozen.” 

“ Which I’ll swear he deserved—sullen young fool that he 
is! He’s far too great an idiot for a dragoon, and I know hé 
hates the life—can’t understand why he took the shilling.” 

“ He was in ’s last strait when he joined, Ar b’lieve. 
Sergeant Fox, who ’listed him, said that the lad hadna a 
shirt to ’s back or a shoe to ’s foot, and when he was given 
food he joost tore at it like a wild beast.” 

“Poor fellow,” said the corporal, ‘““I wonder if he’s 
asleep. I made him as easy as I could under my cloak, but: 
I doubt if he’ll rest much.” 

He rose from the fire, and went a few yards back into 
the shadow. A tall lad was stretched on his dragoon’s 
cloak, covered with another. His head was bare, and a mop 
of tow-coloured hair fell on his arm. 

“ Asleep, lad ? ”’ whispered the old soldier. 

There was no reply. 

The man stooped over the prostrate figure; a pair of 
dark eyes stared up at him. 

“ Any better, lad ? ” 

The boy shook his head. 

“You must pull yourself together for to-morrow. 
Surely you wouldn’t miss the fight.” 

“You think there’ll be fighting, then?” The voice 
was almost eager. 

“Sure on’t. The Pretender and his men are barely 
eight miles off across the swamp. There'll be grand doings 
to-morrow.” 

“IT wouldn’t miss the fight, not for nothing whatever.” 

“ That’s right, my lad, and now just see if you can’t 
sleep ; you'll be another man after a rest.” 
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Something like a sob shook the exhausted limbs, and the 
corporal longed to question him, but he remembered what 
had been the result of another dragoon’s curiosity, so for- 
bore and turned away. 

Miles Starbrace—alias Trooper Brown of Gardiner’s 
Horse—lay silent in the darkness. The voices of his 
comrades round the camp fire seemed to come from very 
far off. He did not feel tempted to rise and join them in their 
laughter, though he was lonely enough. He had made no 
friends among them, for the sociability and love of young 
companionship, that had once distinguished him, were 
gone. The men were right in saying that he hated the 
service. The lad was too clumsy, too stupid, too slovenly 
for a military life, and his apathy and sullen temper dis- 
gusted his superiors. He was neither vicious nor drunken, 
but he made no effort to please, with the result that he 
was constantly being punished. 

His great consolation was that he had enlisted into a horse 
regiment, so had a dumb companion, on whose neck he 
could lean his head and be comforted. He had called him 
White-ear, after one of the colts he used to tease and feed 
at Lankhurst. He often thought of his roan Pharisee, and 
wondered how he fared. Would he have many gallops 
with the hunt now that his master rode to hounds no more ? 

As Miles lay awake under the storm-clouds, he thought 
of the next day’s battle. He was not heartless or blood- 
thirsty, but he had all the primitive instinct for hunting 
and fighting, and looked forward keenly to the excitement 
and the danger, to the thunder of the captains and garments 
rolled in blood. And there was another reason for his 
eagerness—he knew that in the clash of battle life-weary 
soldiers often got their discharge. The old morbid craving 
for self-murder was dead, but Miles’s tired heart craved 
mightily for rest—more than they that watch for the 
morning. 

He often wondered whether Theodora felt as he did, and 
whether she was still able to say: ‘‘ If our wretchedness 
could be weighed in the balance, mine would not be found 
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wanting.”” He could never bring himself to face his own 
future, but he continually pondered hers. What had the 
years in store for her? Would the wounds heal, and her 
heart turn to some other man, who would kiss her pale face 
as he had kissed it; feel her warmth and slimness, as he 
had felt them, in passionate night embraces ; lie as he had 
hoped to have lain, with his head on her pillow? Or 
would she—and he thought it likelier, this—find herself, 
as he, the prey of memory, stalked by a pitiless craving— 
forgotten perhaps during the excitement of some wild 
gallop over south country grass, but waiting for her at her 
gates when she alighted, accompanying her into the house 
——an eternal remorseless presence about her path and about 
her bed, poisoning all her ways ? 

The storm passed away, the wind died, and mists crept 
up from the sea. The fever and exhaustion left the boy, 
and for an hour or so he slept peacefully enough. It was 
long since he had slept a dreamless sleep, but that night 
no visions troubled him. He lay with his cheek on his hand, 
his lips a little parted, till suddenly the bugle woke him, 
sounding—“ To horse!” . 

The Highlanders had turned the left flank of the English, 
and marched towards them from the east. This compelled 
Sir John Cope to redispose his troops, which had formerly 
faced the northern morass. He wheeled his men about, 
so that they fronted east, and placed his infantry in the 
centre, with Hamilton’s dragoons on their left flank and 
Gardiner’s on their right. The artillery was stationed in 
front of the latter corps, in spite of the remonstrances of 
the Colonel, who doubted both the steadiness of his horses 
and of his men. 

Miles Starbrace rode in the second squadron, which, 
owing to a crowding in of the pickets, was drawn up in the 
rear of the first. His sickness and exhaustion had vanished ; 
his comrades had never seen him sit so erect. 

A mist hung before the English troops like a curtain, 
and even their commanders knew little of the enemy’s 
manceuvres. Miles knew nothing, in fact he had only the 
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vaguest ideas of the cause in which he was fighting ; but 
his cheeks flushed under their sunburn, and his heart beat 
as it. used to beat when he lurked with Michael Daunt in 
the shadow beside some white stretch of a Sussex road. 

Suddenly the sun burst through the mist, scattering it 
among the low-flying clouds; and at the same instant a 
great shout rose from the eastwards, and through a whirl- 
wind of dust rushed a confused mass, dividing and sub- 
dividing as it ran. 

The shout rose to a horrible yell, and was mingled with 
the scream of pipes, playing harsh war-music that made 
Starbrace think of the wind on Stelling Minnis. Then 
came an irregular but well-directed fire, the Highlanders 
dropping their muskets as soon as they had discharged 
them, and rushing on with naked swords. 

The sight of the yelling, half-clad savages, with their 
gleaming claymores, struck the English troops with a terror 
that was almost superstitious. The Highlanders leaped 
upon the guns, and the gunners fled. It was all the work 
of an instant; the foremost squadron of Gardiner’s 
dragoons, under Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, received 
orders to charge; but, like the gunners, were seized with 
panic, and scattered in all directions, riding down the 
artillery guard in their flight. The rearmost squadron 
stood firm, and suddenly the blood leaped into Miles’s 
face, as he heard his commander’s order—“ Charge ! ”’ 

He felt White-ear moving under him, slowly at first, but 
gradually quickening in pace till at last the brute’s great 
legs swung out into a gallop, and the wind rang with the 
thunder of hoofs. Miles shouted; he could not help it ; 
it was like following the hounds once more. 

The next moment came a confusion of shouts and musket- 
cracks, while the air was full of smoke. Miles held his 
naked sword in his hand, and urged his mount forward 
with digs of his spurs. But suddenly the front line of the 
squadron broke up and swung round, crashing through the 
second line, and dragging it back with them. Miles found 
himself surrounded by a rout of panic-stricken dragoons, 
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flying from the field as fast as their mounts would carry 
them. Horses jostled against him on every side, forcing 
him into the craven stream of fugitives. The boy cried 
out with disappointment. How could these men fly from 
the glorious battle, the thought of which had pulled him up 
from a sick-bed, and given him new life and new hope ? 
They were dragging him with them, forcing him away 
from what he longed for. He would not go with them, he 
wanted to fight—and fight he would, though all men fied. 

He managed to wheel his horse about, and brandishing 
his sword above his head, literally hacked his way through 
men and beasts. It was not shame at the flight which made 
him gash and maim the fugitives in his frenzy to reach 
the front of battle. Neither was it a wish to strike at least 
one blow for the cause, though other arms were craven. 
His blood called him—nothing more—and he fought his 
way throngh his fellow-men as he had often fought his 
way through brakes when following the hounds. He would 
not lose his sport. He had come to fight ; nothing should 
make him fly. 

At last, tattered and. blood-stained, he reached the 
battlefield, to find himself surrounded by another crowd 
of galloping horses, flying in all directions, north, south, 
east, and west. At first he thought they were the enemy’s 
horse, and levelled his pistol at a fellow who fought with 
an ungovernable gray, but the man struck down his weapon 

with an oath that was half a shriek. 
~ “ Don’t you know your own men when you see ’em, you 
damned idiot ?—turn your beast about unless you want 
to have your throat slit from ear to ear.” 

“T want to fight,” shouted Miles; “leave hold of my 
reins.” 

“You madman! Those damned savages are thousands 
strong, and a dozen times better armed than we are. Fly, 
I say, if you care a farthing for your life.”’ 

At that moment a sharp volley was fired a few yards off, 
and down fell the plunging gray, rolling over and over his 
rider, who screamed piercingly at first, but soon lay silent. 
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Miles dug his spurs into White-ear. He saw that he 
had another corps of cowards to cut through. The panic- 
stricken horsemen rushing madly hither and thither over 
the field, too terrified to realize the only safe direction for 
flight, must be Hamilton’s dragoons, who had been 
stationed on the left wing before the battle. All was con- 
fusion ; the Highlanders ran between the horses, and fired 
at or stabbed their riders ; riderless beasts rushed here and 
there, and every now and then one would dash into Miles, 
nearly hurling him out of his saddle. 

In the distance he saw a trooper struggling with a roan 
horse, which bounded, reared, and plunged under him, 
while he kicked it with all the ferocity of terror. The next 
moment a Highlander had caught him witk his bill-hook, 
and dragged him writhing from the saddle. Miles did not 
see what became of him ; his eyes were fixed on the roan. 
The beast shook himself, as if glad to be rid of his burden ; 
then a terror-stricken dragoon crashed into him; he 
bounded high in fear, and dashed off with swinging stirrups 
and whirling reins. 

Miles was after him. He forgot the fight, the rain of 
bullets, the lochaber axes of the Highlanders. With 
cheeks glowing, eyes wide and brimming, lips parted, and 
limbs shaking, he pursued the roan; and amidst the din 
of battle, the shrieks of wounded men and horses, and the 
war-cries of the clans, rose the shout—‘“ Pharisee ! ”’ 

He drove his spurs into White-ear’s sides—‘‘ Pharisee ! 
Pharisee !” he shouted. A bullet tore his sleeve ; a blood- 
stained axe barely missed his horse’s croup. He scarcely 
noticed it, for his heart was on fire. He gained on the sorrel. 
The next minute he had caught the reins. The beast turned 
his soft brown eyes to him and whinnied—Miles threw 
back his head and laughed aloud. 

A moment later it was White-ear who galloped riderless, 
with flying stirrups. Miles was astride his hunter, fondling 
him, shouting to him as in the days of old. 

“Forrard on, Pharisee! Hark away, my beautiful lad! 
oh boy, to think I should have found you—that you should 
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have been aboard the transports with me, and I never 
knew it. You shall have another change, Pharisee—you’ve 
been a hunter, and a highwayman’s prad, and a charger 
in Hamilion’s dragoons—I’ll exchange you into Gardiner’s 
corps, surelye! Forrard on, and carry me well.” 

The animal flung round his head, and touched his rider’s 
boot with his nose, then away he galloped, through the 
flying dragoons, into the very thick of the enemy. Pharisee 
did his master his truest service when he careered with him 
on to the muskets of the Pretender’s bodyguard, and horse ~ 
and rider fell together. 


The dusk had fallen when Miles Starbrace opened his 
eyes and lifted them to the sky. Over the clear twilight 
green, dark masses of cloud were sailing peacefully. The 
fold-star hung in the south, and, as the clouds floated 
round it, every now and then it seemed to slide down the 
tranquil sky into their darkness, to shine again a few 
moments later in the green spaces beyond. 

Miles stirred uneasily, and fought for remembrance. 
He had lost all sensation in his lower limbs, and a terrible 
numbness was creeping up him, making him very cold. 
He turned his head on its resting place, and looked to 
Pharisee’s fast glazing eye. Then he remembered every- 
thing ; how they had fallen together, his horse and he, 
after their last day’s sport. They would never race the 
wind again. He now knew that the creeping numbness 
in his limbs was death; it would creep up to his heart 
and freeze it. A shudder went through the lad ; he gripped 
his hands together on his breast, and his wild dark eyes 
looked appealingly round him. But the anguish soon 
passed. God does not sooth the last hours of saints only— 
many a poor sinner whose soul will be required at the hands 
of righteous men has fallen asleep without fear—and soon 
a strange timid peace crept into Miles’s heart, and he was 
content to lie dying, with his head on the neck of his 
faithful horse who was dying too. 

There were very few dead in the part of the field where 
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he lay, for he had fallen within the enemy’s lines, which 
none of the English had reached, save one or two of Hamil- 
ton’s dragoons, whose terrified horses had carried them 
to their death. Every now and then Pharisee’s sides 
heaved, and his nostrils quivered, but he gave no other 
sign of life. 

Miles feebly put up his hand to the dying horse’s face. 

“ My beautiful lad . . . my dear boy. . . it’s been good 
to have you. . . at the last.” 

He felt the animal’s breath on his fingers, andcaressed him. 

“‘ We're in at the death, Pharisee. . . youand me... 
after our last run... . Maybe you're sorry... .I an’t. 
. . . It doesn’t hurt like I thought it would... .” 

He lay very still, his head pillowed on the roan’s neck, 
and watched the sliding fold-star. How peaceful the 
sky was! How softly the grasses rustled near his head ! 
He must be at home in Sussex, in the fields. Were those 
sheep he saw yonder ?—flocks of them, white and bleating. 
They touched his cheek with their faces, they were his 
father’s sheep—his father must be folding them. He would 
soon pass that way, and carry little Miles home on his 
shoulder. 

.. . Here he is! How kind his arms feel as they lift 
his tired child. The lambs are folded, and little Miles 
must come home. His bare legs feel the warmth of his 
father’s breast as he sits on his shoulder, his arms round 
his neck, his cheek resting on the rough brown hair... . 

Our soul is escaped, even as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowler ; the snare is broken, and we are delivered. 


THE END 
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